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PREFACE. 



The Elementary Inductive Geography is designed for use in the third, 
fourth, and fifth school yeaiu It is the outcome of several years of experience 
in teaching geography to all grades, and of the supervision of geography-teaching 
in certain particular grades. During these years the interests, needs, and 
difficulties of pupils in this subject were carefully noted and studied. 

The author has endeavored not only to produce a thoroughly usable book for 
pupils, but also to place in the hands of teachers a text in which is brought 
together such material as has usually to be gathered with much trouble from 
many different sources. 

In its plan the book deals first, in Part I., with that in which the child is most 
interested : the life about him, — in plants and animals and their various relations 
to himself and to the body of people he knows, — in the diverse industries in 
which these people are engaged in order to secure a living, — in the social life of 
the people as this may be affected by the peculiar nature of each season of the 
year. By means of illustrations and text the child's interest is awakened in the 
life of other countries, and he is led to note the influence of the various seasonal 
and climatic conditions upon this life. 

The social or life phases should be studied first, for the reason that childi'en's 
interests naturally center in these. They should be studied as a preparation for 
the more complete understanding of geography and to awaken a broader interest 
and give a deeper insight into the social life of the world. 

Having secured and intensified these natural interests, pupils easily become 

interested in the physical features of the home district, in Part IL, and the relation 

in which these physical features stand to the industrial and social life of the 

people. Physical features now assume a new and living interest, because pupils 

clearly recognize their influence upon the life of the people in its various aspects. 

Following the study of the physical features, a careful drill is given in 
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PREFACE. 6 

the making and reading of maps, in order that with the knowledge gained 
tliroiigh the study of the physical and social aspects of the home district, 
and through the interrelated reading, the pupils may be prepared to enter 
intelligently upon the study of the political divisions of the world in a much 
broader manner. 

The author has endeavored to present the study of the political divisions, in 
Part III., in such a vv^.y as to sustain the pupils' interest in the different phases of 
social and industrial life and to emphasize their dependence upon the various 
physical conditions ; thereby creating a living interest in the heretofore dry sub- 
ject of locative geogi'aphy. 

Achnmoledgmefnts. — The author desires to express her thanks : 

To Dr. Chas. W. Deane for his valuable advice and helpful criticism in the 
preparation of the book. 

To Isaac B. Beales, the artist, for the patient, careful, and artistic manner in 
which he has carried out the author's suggestions in the arrangement of illustra- 
tions and in the making of the relief maps. 

To Dr. Edward R. Shaw, Henry T. Bailey, and Dr. Thomas M. Balliet, who 
have kindly given many valuable suggestions. 

To Miss Euphrosyne Bown, Teacher and Supervisor of Geography in 
the Normal Training School, Bridgeport, Conn., for the careful prepai'ation 
of the excellent list of interrelated reading material to be used in connection 
with the study of the text. 

To many others, the mention of whose names space will not permit, who have 
generously aided the author by contributing valuable illustrative material. 

It is to be hoped that this book will be a source of as much pleasure to the 
children for whom it is written as its preparation has been to its author, 

Mary R Gale Davis. 

Bbidgeport, Conn,, 1901, 
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PART I. 



THE CHILD'S WORLD. 



INTRODUCTION TO SEOORAPHY. 
OUR EARTH. 

We live vjM)/! a <ji-eut romid hall or 
sphere. It is allied th^ eakti[. 

There are many wontlerfiil and beau- 
tiful tilings about this earth of ours of 
which we shall learn, 



Great, wide, beautiful, wonderful World, 
With the wonderful water round you curled. 
And the wonderful grass upon your breast, 
World, you are beautifully dressed. 



The wonderful air is over me. 
And the wonderful wind is slmking the tree; 
It walks on water, and whirls the mills, 
And talks to itself on the tops of the bills. 



OUR EARTH. 



You, friendly Earth, how far do you go, 
Wilh the wheat-fields that nod, and tlie riv 

tliatlluw, 
Witli cities and gardens, and cHfFs and iaies, 
And people upon you for thousands of miles! 



Ah ! you are so great, and I am so 

small, 
I hardly can think of you, World, at 

all; 
And yet, when I said my prayers to-day, 
A whisper within me seemed to say : 

"You are more than the earth, though 

you're such a dot! 
You can love and think, and the earth 

cannot I " 

—Selected. 



The entire oiUsuIe of the earth 
made up of land ami tcater. 

Tell which is land and which water in 1 
picture of the earth on the preceding page. 



LAKE VIKKEPEBAUKEE 

AKD THE WBtTK 

HODHTAINS. 



MARBLERRAR NECK. ' 



f MASBACnUBETTS. 



In some place^i 
there is inucli 
more land to h*- 
Been than ivater. 
In other plnces 
there is much 
more water tv 
be seen than 
land. 



ZAND AITD WATEB. 

Our homes, school-houses, churches, 
and all buildings are upon Imul. Name 
other objects that are upon land. 
Wtiiei' is not far from any of us. 

Think of tlie nearest stream, pool, or body 
of water which you know. Tell the class 
about it. 



In which of the pictures on this page is nion- 
land to be seen than water) Tell wliat objects 
you know in this picture. What do these ob- 
jects tell ua about the life of the people who live 
there! 

In which picture is more water to be seen than 
land! What do we learn about tbe life of the 
people from this picture! 

I'Ju-fe is much more water than land 
Ml tJie earth. 



CONTINENTS AND ISLANDS. 



co H T iim wTa aud isi^ajsbb. 

Trace entirely around the great di- 
visions of land in the earth -pictures on 
this and the following page witli your 
finger or a small pointer. 

You find two large divisions and one 



(Each of these graiid divisions is, however, 
often spoken of as a continent.) 

The Western Continent is also spoken 
of as the New World, and the Eastern 
and Austialiao Continents as the Old 
World. This is because for a long time 



> ABD WATER 



smaller division entirely suiTounded 
by water. These are continents. 

They are divided iuto six Grand 
Divisions: North America, South Amer- 
ica, Europe, Asia, Africa, and Aus- 
tralia. 

(Europe and Asia together form Eurasia.) 
Find each grand division in the world -pictures. 
Tell which are connected. 

We live in North Ame?-ica. 

North America and South America 
form the Western Continent; Eurasia 
and Africa the Eastern Continent; 
Australia the Australian Continent. 



the Western Continent was supposed to 
have been discovered and settled long 
after the Eastern Continent. 

On the next page is the picture 
of an idnnd. Trace around it and 
tell by what it is entirely surrounded. 
Trace around other islands in the 
world-pictures. Tell how they differ 
from the Eastern and Western Conti- 
nents. 

There are many islands on our 
earth. Some of them are very large, 
and some are very small. Many 
people live on the islands of the 
world. 



IS 



OUR EARTH. 



There are many island groups on our 
earth. Find them in the world-pic- 
tures. ^ 

All the land 
which is above the 
surface of the wa- 
fer on the earth 
consists of either 

CONTINENTS OT IS- 

ii.ANi>a 

CoDtinents are 
the very lai^e bodies of land which 
rise above the water by which they are 
entirely surrounded. Islands ai'e the 
smaller bodies of land which rise above 
the surrounding water. 



home or school. See how many ;ou can find, 
after a rain, in the mud-puddles. 

HZOH Z.AKD, LOW 

I.A1TD, AND 

SLOPES. 

Some of the land 

surface of our eaith 

is very high and 

mountainous. 

The mountains 
in the picture on 
page 12 are very high; no trees or 
plants grow on their summits. What 
do you see instead ? Where are the 
trees growing? What kind of trees do 
they appear to be ? 



Tell which continent is the largest; which the Do you know of any mountainous land near 
smallest. Trace the nearest way by land from the your school ! If so, tell the class about it. 



THB CONTtNENTfl AND ISLANDS OF OUR WORLD, 



Eastern to the Western Continent. Trace a land Some of the land OU OUr earth is very 

rout« from North America to South America; j^^^ ^^^ -^^ 

"phid islands in the pool or pond near jour Observe how this low, flat land, in the 



OUR EARTH. 



pictures, stretches away m the distance 
as far as the eye cau aee. It is a j/laiu. 



The foi-egrouod of the picture on 
the next page coDsists of rolling 
land, but you can 
see the low hills in 
the distance. Do 
you know of any 
such land in your 
neighborhood? If so, 
tell what you can 
about it. 



moB, UOONTjUSODB lAHD. 



These plains are 
called prairies, 
because they are 
covered with 
grass. 

Do you know of 
any low, flat land or 
plain near your 
home or school ? If 

so, tell USU'lj;ltg|-OWB 

on it. Describe the 
two scenes of low, 
flat land. 

Some of the 
land of our earth 
is neither very 
high nor very low 
and flat. It may 
be A?7/y,or it may 
be irregular, 7'o//- 
ing land. 






Find tlie stream, the road, 
the bean-poles, and the corn., 
in the picture. What does 
the "cut" in the road-bed 
tell us of the former leveU 
Where do you suppose the 
stones were found for 
building the stone wall i 
Tell other objects id the 
picture and what they are 
doing. 




■, FLATIAKD. 



HIGH LAND, LOW LAND, AND SLOPES. 
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OUR EARTH. 



One of these pictures represeots a scene among Find each diriaioD or ocean in the WM'td-pJc- 

the Alps Uountains in Europe; tiie other is in turee. Trace around each. Tell what otber 

New England. Tell which is in the Alps, and oceans lie around each division or ocean. Whai 

why you thiok so. Find the covered bridge in oceans lie around North America t South 

the upper picture. America) Africa? Eurasia! Australia! Which 



a/nd moat of the islmults of the world is 

the OCEAN 01- 8EA. 

The ocean covers about three-fourths 
of the earth. 

Draw a circle and show proportion of land and 

The oceao has five divisions — the 
Arctic, Atlaotic, Pacific, Indian, and 
Antarctic. 



ocean seems largesti Smallestt Which seems 
most inclosed by land! Through what waier 
would you pass from the Arctic to the Pacific! 
From the Arctic to the Atlantiol 

The land bordering the ocean is the 
seorcoaat or seashore. Trace the sea-coast 
of each continent. Which continents 
have the most regular coast? 

Have you ever seen the ocean I If so, tell *ll 
you can about it. If you have not, ask aomeoot 
who has, and tell us what you learn. 



OUR EARTH. 



DAT AND NIGHT. 

Turn your pencil slowly around in 

your fingei-s, looking at the end while 

doing 80. You see there is a central 

line ai-Qund which all the rest of the 



upon which the sun is shining is in 
warmth and daylight ; the other paii. 
is cooler and in the night. 

The sun lights and heats the earth. 
AVlien the 4laylight is longer tlie 



pencil turns. This line passes clear 
through the pencil. It is the a^is of 
the pencil. The top spins around its 
axis. 

The AXIS of the earth is the live 
passing through tlie center of tli£ earth 
around which all tlie rest of tJte earth 
tuj-ns. 

The points or end 
this line, which we se 
ai'€ the POLES. 

There are the 
North and the South 
Poles. Find each. 
The earth turns com- 
pletely around its 
axis, from west to east, 
once in every twenty- 
four hours. Fioni tl 
picture you see that 
of the earth is always in cne 
light, and half is in the shadow or 
darkness. You also see that while some 
parts are always having dawn, in other 
parts darkness is approaching. The half 



weather is waimei", because the sun 
shines for a longer time on the sui-face 
of the earth. When the daylight is 
for a short time, the weather is colder. 
Can you tell why? Can you tell M-hy 
it is usu.illy cooler on a cloudy day ? 

What grand divisions are liavingp day in tlje 

pictui-u? Wliat ones are liaviiig night? 

Ill wliat part of Norlli America is 

V day begiiintng to dawnl In what 

■'- ■ -- irL uf SimiL America? 

As the earth turns 
towai-d tlie sun, dawn 
will creep across the 
whole of these con- 
tinents until they are 
- -I hot h i n broad day - 
light. Then Kurope, 
/ Asia, Africa, and Aus- 
traliii will be in darkness. 
In the picture which part 
may be growing warmer? Which 
part may soon be cooler? 

Can you think of any way by which you could 
day and night? Draw 






I DAY 



show tlie class 
the earth and 



o as to illustrate the cause. 
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OUR EARTH. 



THE SEASONS. 

Most of us in this country have very 
cold weather in winter. The days are 
short, with little sunshine. We have 
little time for play during the day, but 
we have nice long evenings for reading, 
study, and games. Some places have a 
great deal of snow and ice. 

If you have snow where you live, tell us about 
it. What sports do you enjoy in winter? How 
do people travel? What work can people perform 
in winter which they cannot perform in summer? 
Tell us what you can of the plants in winter; 
where they are and what they are doing. 

Tell us what you can of the animals in winter; 
where they are and what you think they are 
doing. What can you tell us about the streams 
and pools of water in winter? Where are the 
animals which live in them? How do you think 
they keep warm? How are your homes warmed? 
How are you dressed in winter? What food do 
you eat? Whence do the fruits and vegeta- 
bles come at this season? When were they 
gathered and stored? Go to the market and learn 
what fruits or vegetables are to be procured. 
Whence did they come? 

Study the scenes in the picture on page 17. 
Describe each. Tell which you like best, and why. 
Keep a record of the clear days during the winter; 
also of the stormy, the very cold, and the windy 
days. 

We ha/oe very warm weaiher in sum- 
mer. The days are long and full of 
sunshine, giving us a long time for work 
or play in daylight, but we have very 
short or no evenings. The land surface 
often becomes so heated from the hot 
rays of the sun during the long day that 
the nights are very warm. 

What games do you enjoy most in summer? 
What work do you find people doing in summer? 
In what different ways can people travel? Tell us 
of the streams in summer; of the animals; the 
trees and plants. How do we keep our homes 



cool? How do we dress? What food domreeat 
that we may not be able to procure in winter? 

Study each scene on page 19. Tell us what the 
people, the hoi*ses, and the cows are doin^. What 
are the indications of summer? 

Keep a record of the number of stonny days; 
also of the bright clear days, the cloudy and the 
showery days. 

Between winter and summer Tjoe havt 
SPRING. All through the spring the 
daylight is becoming longer and the 
evenings shorter. The weather is be- 
coming warmer. 

Study the pictures on page 21. Tell us of the 
indications of spring. Tell us of other indications 
which you may know. What are the birds doing? 
The animals? The people you know? What 
flowers peep out among the first in spring^? What 
changes of clotliiug do we make? Keep a record 
of the cool, warm, clear, and stoi-my days. 

Between summer a/nd winter we hart 
AUTUMN or FALL. The daylight is grow- 
ing shorter and the evenings longer 
through the autumn, and the weather is 
becoming colder. 

In the picture on page !^, what indications have 
we of autumn? What are the animals doing 
in the fall? The birds? The trees and plants? 
What changes of clothing do most people make iu 
the fall? How are many people preparing for 
winter? Keep a record the same as for spring. 

During the spring and autumn our 
weather is neither as cold as winter nor 
as warm as summer. 

We caU springy summer^ avJtwmu^ an^i 
winter the four seasons. 

There are fov/r seasons in most tem- 
perate countries. 

The four seasons make up a year of twelve 
months. How many days are there m a year ? 
How many weeks ? 

From ahout the 20th of March until about the 
20th of June we have spring; from about June 



OUR EAR'l'H. 



20th until about September 20th we have summer; 
from September 20th until about December 20th 
we have autumn, and from December 20th until 
about March 20th we have winter. 

A year is marked hy the time it 



t 



A large number of children live 
where the weather is similar to our 
aummers. This is in the hot Ml. 
Fiod this belt Tell what contineiib 



J eartl 



to travel in. its pathway are mostly in this belt. In these Li 
countries theie are 



around the 

A very jrreat many 
boys and girls on our 
earth live in temiieiate 
countries , which lie in 
the temperate belts. There 
are two of these beltSu 
Tell what continents lie in thera. In 
these countries there are four seasons, 



i-aim 

and a dry season durim- 

the year. The i>eo])lr 

need few clothes at 

any time <»f the year, aiitl 

theii- homes are built fur 

Find them, coolness and air. They do not need t<.> 

store food for the cold season. Tliey 

have little energy for work or play. 




^^^^^^^m^^Hi^m^M^- 








with weather similar to burs. The 
l>eople need to make similar changes 
in their clothing in the spring and 
fall. They need homes which can be 
made warm in winter and cool in 
summer. They store food for them- 
selves and for their animals for winter 
use. 



A few children live in the cohl M'^. 
where the weather for most of the \v;ir 
is similar to our winters. Find thi^^r 
belts. For the gi-eater part of the year 
there are snow and ice ; indeed, in niaiir 
places the ice never entirely di8appeai>. 
During a very short summer, in tlie-^t- 
cold countries, the snow and ice nieli 



'^ 



82 OUR EARTH. 

from the surface Id most places, but the America, Africa, or Australia, and tell 

ground never thaws below twelve us the conditions of each seasoD. 

inches. The people ai-e obliged to The earth's axis is inclined so that 

dress in furs and skins, and their homes the North Pole always poiqts in the 

are built in a manner to protect them same direction — towards the North or 

fi-om the cold of the long winter. They Polar Star. Ask your teacher to point 



ILLUSTR&TtHO CHAKOB OF SEABONS. 



are obliged to store food and material 
for light and heat to last the greater 
part of the year. As they have no coal 
and no trees, they build their homes of 
snow, blocks of ice, and sod. They live 
on animal food. The fat from these 
animals furnishes them light and heat. 

As whalers from temperate countries have killed 
off the sea animals of the cold regions, many of 
the people have starved because they could not 
get enough to eat. 

It is SO cold they have little enei-gj-, 
and they have no time to pi-ovide for 
more than the bare necessities of life. 

The Equator.~For convenience in measuring 
distances the surface of the eartli is divided into 
two equal parts by an imaginary line, called the 
Equator, extending horizontnlly around it. Find 
it in tlie world -pictures. It passes around tbe 
earth halfway between the poles. Trace it. 

All people wh/> live south of the 
Equator are having sv/miTter while we 
are Jiaving winter, and spHng while we 
a/re having fall. 

As our days are growing shorter and 
colder theirs are becoming longer and 
warmer. Imagine yourself in South 



it out to you. Because of this the wboit 
northei-D pai-t of the eaitb is turned 
towards the sun for a part of the year, 
and all places north of the Equator are 
then having summer. See illustraiioii. 
The northern half ts turned away from 
the sun for the other part of the year, 
and the southern half is turaed towanis 
the sun. Then all places south of tbe 
Equator are having summer while those 
north of the Equator are having winter. 
The people north of the Equator are 
having spring and approaching summer 
while those south of the Equator are 
having autumn and approaching winter. 
All countries north of the Equator 
have the opposite season from the conn- 
tries sovth. of the Equator. 

What season are the people south of the E^uatt^ 
now having? Whatseason are they approach iii;:' 
What one has just passed? 

When we are having summer north of the Equa- 
tor on what part of the earth do the sun's shortw. 
rays falU When we are having winter where cf" 
the shortest rays fall! You see by tbe picture Ui' 
the shortest, therefore the hottest, rays fall on th:>i 
part of tbe earth which is nearest the sun. 



PLANT LIPE. 

Many wild plants, grasses, and trees 
may grow naturally near yoiir lionie 
or BcLool. 

See how many of the wild plants in your neigrii- 
borliood you can call by name. Which are vines 1 
Which areshrnbs? 

Bring the plants into school, and we will learn 
the names of those we do not know and something 
of the habits of all plants. 

-Plants haiK habits as well as Itoj/s and 
girls. Remember where you find each 
plant growing — by the side of water, on 
low, wet land, or on the higher, drier 
ground. This will help us to find out 



jrianrs requti-e jooa as peopte ad 
The plants take their food from tl- 
soil in which they grow. 

Tlie above is t)ie picture of a real school ganleu 
where the children have planted the seeds and :>rt 
now studying tlie plants to see how tbey ^r<- • 
Describe it Tou should have a little g^arden "' 
your own, if it is only in a window box. 

Some plants live many yeai-s. FIik 
out which of those brought into scln- 
belong to this class. Some live one ywi 
others two years. Which are these ; 

Many plants are heaviifid; othei-s iirr 
vfeful to mankind and animals; wli:"- 
some aie both beautiful and useful 
Some plants seem useless, and we i;i!^ 
them weeds. 



-yt*^ 



^r- 
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and scatter- 
FMBM. seed as 



Bring the weeds into school. Hake a list 
of all the plants and wild flowers which jou 

Eveiy plant lias a work to do for 
itself, in luati 
ing its 

it liveB sm.«m.^ip-llir5m«A from 
birth to ^''^—^rTZ^r^^ oldage. 
out liowthedif- 
which you 
ter their seed, 
plants grow 
ity only when 
-siEM«sTMji. edm gar- 
Otlier plants 
need to be (^^ ^^ cultivated 
all localities. 

What cultivated .^-^ L plants do you 

know I Which t^^^^''"' *^ cultivated 
because TMeful Jr^\\> to man and ani- 
mals! Which RNTiRB PLANT, foi" the! p beauty f 

Plants cere ctdtivated for many pur- 
poses. Some are cvUivated for their 
BOOTS or TUBERS ; 8om^ for their stalks 
or STEMS ; some for their leaves ; some 
for BUDS and bloss^oms, and sonie for 
their FRUIT or seeds. 

Think what partof each of the plants which you 
know is used for food. Make a list of the plants 
which you know are raised for their leaves; for 
their stems — either as an article of food or 6ber 
(the fiber of some plants is used for making 
cordage and cloths); for their roots or tubers; 
for bud or blossom; for seed; for fruit. Bring 
in pictures of the different plants which we eat. 
Also bring in specimens of those which grow in 
your neigbboriiood. 

Go to the groceries, fruit^tores, and drugstore 
and find out what plant products are sold whicli 
come from sections having about the same seasons 
that we have. Which come from ' 
tries; which from colder countries. 



COTTON.-|-Here is the picture of a shnibtc 
plant whicli is cultivated in warm countries iv: 
the fluffy nber which surrounds its seeds. Tl.i- 
Sber is catlad cotton. The seed is sown in Man L 
or April, anfi the cotton is gathered from August >' 
December. iThe flowers vary in color with ibr 
different varieties — some being purple, otiieif 
yellow, othek a pinkish-white. As the petas 
drop off the s^-vessel or bole swells to the >ii- 
of a large apple. It then bursts open, and the 
cotton is ready tor the picking. As the aeed-vessci^ 
ripen and bursV open at different times on iLr 
plant, theV seasoii for cotton-picking (mc 



tinues for some 
preceding page te 



From the pictu 
1 who the cotton pickers are aj 



how they gather 1 ne cotton. The seeds are clo^i} 
enveloped in the fiber, which is carried from the 
fields to the cott n-gin. Here the fiber is sepa- 
rated from the f teds. Describe what jou see i^ 
the pi cture of a totton-gin . It is then baled ami 

Des< ?oi- 

tioQ I i: 



try I 
oth 
trie« 



kinc .Is. 

Des( llir 

cotton factory. 

school samples of ^^^tfil kinds o; 

goods made from cotton. 

What iilants-^tveus our ^nces ^ 
Spwe^^fvic in countries which h<i'- 

hot weather for most of the year. 

Bring in all kinds of spices. Find oul from 

which part of the plant the spice is taken. 



Apples, pears, and qtiinoeBare couains . 
Tell how they are alike. They are 



mature; how it is ^fathered; how stored or shipped 
for market; its value. 

What are the grains f Bring in each kind. 
Tell where you found it. Find out which need 
most heat and moisture. Which grow in the 
Make a list of th p ^ruisina ^y thp. colder countries? Which will grow only in the 
UeacL. Tell why you think they are "«'■"' «o«"trieB? winch is more abundanUy 
r ■— . t^ , L ci, cultivated m your neighborhood f Find out all 

delated. Ihey belong to the "Atorag^ y^u can about each grain. Bring the products 
_^ClfnilyP of each into school. 
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Wheat ih the most valuable ot all tlie gmina. 
It has been cultivated since the earliest period 
in history. It is cultivated in nearly all temperate 
countries. Flour is made from wheat. 

Maize or Indian Ck>RN is of great importance 
as a grain food, especially for animals. When 
America was discovered this grain was 
found to be the grain food of the , _,„ „„ 

India 



heat. No other grain furnishes so many peoplt 
with food. At least one-third of the human net 
are dependent upon its cultivation. 

The grains, pods, cones, and ntds an 

cad&i DRY HiUiTS. Qm you tfdnJc why' 

Peas and I)eaDs are ven 

iimii-ialiinrr fnt- fotKl. 

poJ- 




th- 

■ga- 



impo 
Tliey 

B CO 

cnun 

are cultivated over a wide section 

of the temperate parts of the world. In what 

foods do we eat oats ? 

Barley will grow in a colder country than any 
other grain. It was once the principal bread-grain 
of the ancient people. 

Eye is the principal bread-grain of the masses 
of the people in mainland Europe. 

■Rice requires a wet soil with a great deal of 



Mir. 

;h.- 
POMSiiis, live lu %va* 
countries, but most of them tlir. 
best in tlie temperate countries. Ii ■■ 
tlie most nseful of plant families. C ■ 
you think why ? 

Make a list of the members of i-i 
family. 
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Wliat IS tlieir fruit? Lieave a twig uiid tlie stem end of a I'-j' 

Their seed? Bring specimens of fruit and seed in some red ink for a time. Observe the efftr; 

to school. Find out how each tree scatters its From this experiment you ivill learn liow tlie r^r 

seed. In what month and season does each bios- or nourishment, gets to the growing part of the tn> 

som? In what month does each mature its fruit? Note carefully the shapes of the leaves. ':- 

.11 ii I ■ ii ■ t J maniierof growth on the tree. Note wliere t:- 

All the tree-s iii the picture, and many b^„^,, -^ j,;^,, ^^ ,^^ p^„ ^^.^ ^^_.^^ .. 

others, drop their leaves iu the fall. " lines of gmwth." Find out what kind of hko 

Trees which drop their leaves in the fall ^''^ *^"^*' '■*''«■ 

are called deciduous trees. A II foliage is arranged to allow d- 

Make a list ofthe deciduous trees in the picture; greatest amount of air and Sunlight t' 

learn all you can about each. Add to this list as reach every part of the tree. 



DECIDUOUS TREES AND THEIR FOUAQE. 

TIiR i-nnta nt aII t.rfips nnmn<1 fiiit in .--'' 



tanks are either dr&wn on sleds to the augar-house, , .1 i i . .i_ 

or they are connected by pipe lines, as in the pic- for as soon as tbe buils are out the sap 

ture, with the vats in the sugar-house. Here the becoraea bitter. Most of the maple BUgar 
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of the world is made in the Doi'tliern part 
of the Uuited States, especially in tbe 
noi'theasteni Dart, and in Canada. 

Fiom these s 
to other sec 
tries to be 

Find out its 
gallon as syru: 
pound as sugar 

Make a Ibt o 
nui trees. Te' 
they blossom ; 
month tlieir 
ripe; how it is 

Make a list o 
fruit trees wV 

about. Tell in ' 
tliey grow ; thf 
fruit Ihey bear 

On th 
next page i 
tlie picture c 
a GoGoanu 
palm grove. 

The cficoi 
nut palii 
grows in the 
hot regions i 
of our 
earth. 
It beai-8 
. oneof the 
largest 



tree depends upon the wATes to Belp disp«i 
seed. \ 

This husk is nearly alwaj 



I n 



the 



The nut is 
and the shell i 
Uis filled with 
nutaiiilaquaut _ _ 

is drunk by the natives of the hot countries. The 
nut is enveloped in a very thick husk, which 
makes the fruit seem of great size. It is too large 
for the smaller animals to store or for the wind to 
carry. "Jack Frost" does not appear, so the 




The tr... 
which h..- 
leaves in W':- 
ier ai'e kvli: 

GREENS. 

V do the K'iiV'~ 
le evergrt-n- 

position fi ■■ 
lis trees ? l':i 
ige to thp II- 
) aiTaogeini-i!: 
iach evei^vr'j 

does the sw-i 
? 

Bring in twigs of each evergreen which groi^ 
in your neighbor liood. Sketch tliem, being car^:'. 
to note their manner of growth. Bring in li- 
fruit, waich ils opening and disporaion of se« 
Bring in specimens of wood. Observe, smell, ai. 



EVERGREENS. 33 

taste of the wood. Tell how it differs from Llie " naval Stores," are pi-oeured. The naval 
woodof the deciduous trees. Tell how the hem- gto,.gg ^re resin, pitch, tar, turpentine, 

locks differ from the firs, t'"- » r - ' r ' 
cedars from tlie firs and hem- 
locks, the pines from ttie 
other evergi'eens. The pines 
ore the most valuable timber 
trees in the world. From 
n-]iich evergreen does the 
spruee-gum come ! 

If we were to visit 

the colder parts of the 

temperate countries we 

should fiud more everg 

deciduous trees. The i 

some of tliem is of gieiiL — . 

ship-building. Evei^l-eens are usually picture. The resin, or crudeturpentine, flows into 

found growill.' with birches. the receptacle made for it. It is then distilled for 
'P ° , llie oil or spirits of lurpentme. Rosin, the sub- 
On the low phlins bordenncr the At- stance left behind after the distillation, is largely 

lantiecoa soap. Tar is 

both An ""^ '";'«''■ 

Dcured, how- 

ICa ai ever, by an 

Europe entirely 

Souther iice!^''^"' 

ptn€S ^ Hiid out from 

TOW. -5 E dictionary 

There " Ztr^^^'Z 

ire sev- uses of 

il'al va- Ihese prod- 

•ietie, ~» "''■y 

are these 

>f them products 

— tlie called 

Ong- -naval 

° stores" i 

* * ^ Learn what 

)ine be- you can in 

n„ the ■■^^'"■'^ "* 

'^ their com- 

ilOSt mercifll 

.buntlan value. 

From eneri^ino 

'ines ti ,,ere. rep- 

ii-oH nets ;ry. 
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II A TEMPERATE COtlNTKV. 



FORESTS. 
When many treesgrow 



a greai deal of land, they 

form FORESTS. 

Have you ever been 
in a forest? If so, tell 
us about it. 

On the preceding 
page is a pine forest, as 
such forests grow on 
the low coastal plains in 
many parts of the world. 
They are called pine 



barrens. From the picture, can 
you tell why ? 

Tkei-e are many dense fort^- 
on ike earili. 

Thick forests, pathless ami 
witii heavy underbrush, areii 
both the hot and colder tem 
pei-ate countiies. They jily. 
grow in belts on the sides >>-. 
high mountains. 

Ill the pictures of mountains ii 
other parts of tliis book, fiud the foi^' 
belts. Compare tfae forest in a tc-rn 
perate country witli tliat in the b.: 
country, from the pictures on iL- 
page. 

If 3'ou note the manner o, 
growth of forest ti-ees, ami . : 
those in the open fields, v<ai 
will see that the forest tit-e- 
liave few spreading braucb.^- 
iind grow tall and straight. ;i- 
if reaching to the sky; wliil. 
the trees which grow singly in 
the open field spread tliei: 
branches and have thicker fol: 



k HOT BBOIOK. 
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Brings the weeds into school. Hake a list 
of all the plants and wild flowers which you 
know. 

Every plant lias a work to do for 

itself, in tiiiitiir- \\\<i and scatter- 

'. ruowHt. = 

in&: Its 



it lives smvtm-^ 
birth to "LYX: 
Try to find 
ferent plants 
know scat- 
Some HUNOi: 
in our local- 
cultivair •■ 
dens and fields. ^^ 
need to bi 
all localities. 



What cultivated 
know ? Which 
because Deeful 
mala} Which 




Of 3K»ii. from 
old age. 
out how the dif- 
which you 
ter their seed, 
plants grow 
ity only when 
STMX. ed in gar- 
Other plants 
cultivated in 



plants do you 

are cultivated 

to man and arii- 

B PLANT. ^•"' "'C'*" beauty ) 



CorroN.-I-Here ia the picture of a shruMj 
plant whicji is cultivated in warm countries fir 
the fluffy nber which surrouuds its seeds. TLa 
fiher is callad cotton. The seed is sown in Marib 
or April, snfl the cotton is gathered from Augusi o 
December. iThe flowers vary in color vrit 
il liferent varieties — some being purple, i 
yellow, othets a pinkish-white. As the pelaj 
drop off the sMd-vessel or bole swells to the •nt 
of a large apde. It then bursts open, and \m 
cotton ia ready Ibr the picking. As the 8eed-ves!«i 
ripen and burst open at different times on u>e 
same plant, thm season for cotton-picking con- 
tinues for some \4eeks. From tlie picture on ibt 
preceding page tell who the cotton pickers are and 
how they gather (lie cotton. The seeds are closely 
enveloped in the fiber, which is carried f rom itc 
fields to the cott9n~gin. Here the fiber is sepa- 
rated from the seeds. Describe what you see m 
the pi cture of a totton-gin . It is then baled aod 

taken to a railroad station OP whsri. 

Des Bol- 

ton, su 



Plamts a/re cultivated for many pur- 
poses. Some are cultivated for their 
Koois or TUBERS ; some for their stalks 
or STEMS ; some for their leaves ; some 
for BUDS and bix)Ssoms, and some for 
their FRUIT or seeds. 

Think what part of each of the plants which you 
know is used for food. Make a list of the plants 
which you know are raised for tiieir leaves; for 
their stems — either as an article of food or fiber 
(the fiber of some plants is used for making 
cordage and cloths); for their roots or tubers; 
for bud or blossom ; for seed ; for fruit. Brtnif 
in pictures of the different plants which we eat. 
Also bring in specimens of those which grow in 
your neighborhood. 

Oo to the groceries, fruit-stores, and drugstore 
and find out what plant products are sold whicJi 
come from sections having about the e 
that we have. Which come from i 
tries; which from colder countries. 



COTI'ON PLAST. 



kin 

Des 

cotton laeiory. 

school samples of 

goods made from cotton. 

What planjs^gtve US our ^mes ? 

Smce^-if row in countries which hart 
hot weatlier for most of ike year. 

Bring in all kinds of spices. Find out from 
which part of the plant the spice is taken. 



" J3erry £'amily.^ 

Apples, pears, aad quinces are couBing . 
Tell how they are alike. They are 



'. 



Make a Hat of the co hhitih \n t.hft 

peach. Tell why you think they are 

(related. They belong to the " S^&ne^ 
family.*'' 



mature; how it is gatliered; how stored or shipped 
for market; its value. 

What are the grains 1 Bring in each kind. 
Tell where you found it. Find out which need 
most heat and moiBture. Which grow in the 
colder countries? Which will grow only in the 
warm countries? Which is more abundantly 
cultivated in your neighborhood? Find out all 
you can about each grain. Bring the products 
of each into school. 



ammal life. 

CatFAmiiv 



\ 




fur- 
. of 
are 

eys 

buf- 
falo, and elephant are trained to work. 
Animal Families. — Animals have habits of 
living, of procuring food, of protecting 
themselves and their young. 
Groups of animals resemble each other in 
their habits. They Lave certain peculiarities 
and features which fit them for their mode 
of living. 

Animals belong to great families as 
people and plants do. 
They have fathers, uiuthers, brothel's, sis- 



"'■•\RFAMfLY 



m' 
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ANIMAL FAMILIES. 



J?b 

cot 
hui 
Th 

Ion 
Do 
ilif. 

' J me 

tui" 

' iear 

page juii see Family. Find out all you can about each. Make 

there are nWeasel Family and a Bear u listof the Thick-Skinned animals; ofiheGnaw- 

J^a-mily. The (?««?• seems to be alone. '^'■^- What ia the food of each ? 

These family groups are all raembere Makealistofthefamily groups belong- 

of tbe same great family branch and have ing to the Qud Gheioers, on page 41. You 



ANIMAL LIFK. 



see this brauch is made up of several fam- 
ily gi-oupa. They are all " Grass-JScUers." 
Make a list oi the mtimbeis of the 
'T 
Tr 




are also 

grass-eaters. Tell 
in what coun- 
tries some of 
these aoi- 
mals live. 

There 
are few 
mem hereof 
the PoucJml \ f" 
Family. The 
most important are 
Id the picture. They all have pouches 
in which they carrj' their young. 

The Toothless Family is of little im- 
portance. Find out if the turtle, the 
frog, and the toad have teeth. The tur- 
tle belong!* to the Family of Reptiles. 
The alligator, the liznrd, and the snake 
are also membera of this family. The 
frogs and toads are almost alone — a 
family by themselves. 

The Monkey Family consists of sev- 
eral cousins varying in size from the 
smaller ones which we see with the 



oi^;an-grinders to the ape and gorilla, 
— the latter being larger and stronger 
than uian. 

Bring in pictures of as many of lh« animals as 
you can Hnd. Arrange them neatly on cbarU 
accoi'ding to tlieir families. Find out the leading 
cliHracterislics of each family. 

Animals move about from place to 
place; yet confine themselves within 
certain limits, in which the weaker ones 
die and the stronger survive. These 
limits are spoken of as Animal Iiealin>!. 

What animal realms do you find in the pictui-e : 
Make a list of the animals in each, according to 
text on this and the next page. 

The animals of the Avatralian litrdhn 

'. d i ft e r e n t 

"mm all the 

others. This 

Iis probably 
because 
there is no 
way b y 
which the 
laud animals 
f other couti- 
u^u..s can get tfaere, 





TWTHUSS 

) 




1 



neither can the animals of Australia cet 
to other continents. Why ? 
Northern Realm- VamiXy of Gnawers; Bear 






//^A^rrfer^.^y;^- 
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Family; Weasel Family; Dog Family; "Kitty," 
the puma, and lynx; otter; the pig and wild boar; 
the reindeer, deer, cow, ox, goat, sheep, buffalo; 
the horse, donkey, mule; the opossum. 

Old Northern iJeoJm.— The Gnawers; Weasel 
Family; Dog Family; otter; Bear Family; the 
puma, cheetah, lynx, leopard, hyena; the pig. 



WaterAhihals.— Whatanimalslivein wattr} 
Which is the lorgestt Which are valuable fa 
food I Learn what you can of the sponge, coraL 
star-fish, and whale. Hake a collection of sbelk 
coral, etc. ; bring in pictures of the sea animali. 
arrange neatly on a chart. 



sheep, goat, yak, buffalo; the horse, mule, donkey, 
ass. 

New Tropical Aeolm.— The turtle; monkeys; 
puma, jaguar; Bear Family, excepting the polar; 
Toothless Family ; tapir, peccary ; Onawers, llama, 
alpaca, sheep, cattle, deer; opossum; horse, mule. 

Ethiopian Reaim.—The monkeys; African 
elephant, hippopotamus, rhinoceros, cattle, wild 
boar; giraffe, antelope, buffalo, goat, sheep; zebra, 
ass, horse ; lion, cheetah, puma, lynx ; wolf, jackal ; 
Gnawers; Reptile Family. 

OriendiiiieaZm.— Tiger; elephant, rhinoceros, 
tapir; buffalo, yak, goat, deer, sheep; horse, 
zebu; dog, jackal. 

AnatTolian ifeolm.— Pouched Family; horse; 
rabbit. 



live partly OD land and partly in water. 
The eeal of the cold countries is ven" 
valuable for its fur. 

BntDS.— What birds do you know by their sonf 
or plumage ? At what season of the year do tbt 
birds build their nests? What do they eat t Howdc 
they protect themselves and their youngt 

In the autumn gather the deserted birds' neaa 
Tell where you found each, and note how and of 
what material each is made. 

Birds have habits of their own. Some 
live upon land, and are called land-hinii 
Some live in the air, and are called amal 



ANIMAL FAMILIES 



birds. Some live upon or 
water and are called wate 

Birds are classed accordh 
the shapes of their beaks andj 

Each class has its distij 
guishing features, which 
fit it to live in its home 
and to procure the food whi( 
it seeks. 

Observe the birds in the picti 
and tell how they are alike and h( 
the; differ. Name other Swimmt 
Wadera, Scratchen, etc. What bi 
stay with us all winter? 'W 
ones do we see first in the 
spring? Make a record of the 
birds as they appear. 

JBirds ahrays build their 
nests amd rear their ymung 
ill. colder countries than 
those in which they spend 
the remainder of the year. 

Our animals put on 
warmer, closer fur, and 
the birds have more 
downy feathers, in winter 
than in summer. Many of 
them change the color of 
their clothing in winter, it 
being much lighter than in 
summer. 

The animals of the cold 
countries have fine, thick 
fur, which is valuable. The 
birds have a great deal oj 
down, and are usually of i 
dull or a light color. 

In the hot countries the an 
imats have little or no fur oi 
The birds are of beautifi 
The fish are also beautiful 



PEOPLE, 



People live on nearly aU parte of the 
earth. Most of them live on land, 
a few live on walei: Many people woi-k 
or iournev udou . 



In the same way all black or all yel- 
low people do not loolt Just alike. 
Races. — All who live upon the earth 



the black i>eople different from either 
the white or the yellow people ? 

Look at yoiir schoolmates. Tliiiik of 
the different people you know. Per- 
haps all are white, yet tliey do not look 
alike. 

Observe closely the faces of the chil- 
dren in the picture. They are alike 
only in a few general features. Tell 
how they are alike; unlike. 



itace are Mongolians, tnose of 
the White Race are Caucamina. Tlir 
Indians and Malays are Mongolians. 

People of the same race may not sptiil: 
the same language. Those living in th< 
same country and speaking the same hi- 
guage are said to belong to the same nation. 

Our country represents many different 
nations. The children may speak a 
different language at home, but they all 
speak English in school. 



I wonder how many nations ui-u represented in 
our school 1 You may each tell from what coun- 
try your parents, grandparents, or great-grand 
parents came. Do you know of any people wlm 
came from other countries? What do we call 
those people who came from England? From 
Italy? From each of the other countries repre- 
sented? What nationsrepresentlhe White Hacef 

The Yellow Race is represented by sev- 



The greater uumber of people of the 
Black Race live in hot countries. They 
easily end ure a greater amount of heat 
than any other race. 

Mauy years ago the Black people were 

brought from Afiica to the United States, 

wherethey were sold intoslavery. Abra- 

~^ haiiiLiucolasetthem 

free during the Civil 



Most of the people of the White jKace 
live in temperate countries, where they 
have schools, churches, railroads, manu- 
factures, and inventions of all kinds. A 
few live in the cold and in the hot coun- 
tries. They impi-ove every country in 
which they live, because they take with 
them the educational and religions sys- 
tems, the industries and inventions which 
make improvements, and advance the in- 
terests of the people. 



Race have established schools and are 
teaching them to work to support them- 
selves. Many of the Negroes have made 
and are making rapid advancement in 
learning and hand-work. There ai'e 
still many who know nothing of schools 
or of the things which we enjoy. They 
are blessed with their freedom, how- 
evtsr, and their children are free and 
will be educated to some extent. 



On this page are pictures of the Industrial Children must be trained by educated 

Normal Training School at Tuskegee, Alabama. motheiB if a race is to make progress. 

The Chinese are slow to make prog- 
ress in any way. They cling tenaciously 
to their old customs. Railroads, manu- 
factures, and trade have been opened 
up in China by people of the White 
Race, who have given time and money 
for that purpose. 

Describe the dress of the Chinese cbildren in 
the picture on the next page. Describe the scbool- 
room. Tell how it differs in appearance from outs. 
Note the position of the pupil who is reciting. 

The Japanese we the most advanced 



As ;ou see, 
it occupies a 
large area of 
land. Here 
ithe Negro 
/boys and girls 
are trained 
to doall kinds 
of work. 



Tho 



nrho 



graduate 
from this 
school go out 
to t«ach other 
Negro boys 
and girla 

The Negr 
Africa are at 
or good homt 
schools have 
of the Whi 
Negroes, and 
of the custor 

The great* 
Yellow Raci 

Find these cc _, 

are educated, but the girls are kept in the people of the White Race. They 
dense ignorance. This degrades the race, are making rapid advancement in mod- 



era educational 
ods, and ai-e 
ucating both 
boys and girls. 

Other 
branches of 
the Yellow 
Race live in 
the cold and in 
tlie hot coun- 
tries. The In- 
dians of the 
world are of 
this race. 
Those of the 
United States 

are being educated by the white people, 
some of whom are giving their life work 
tu their teach- 
ing. As a re- 
sult, the Indi- 
ans are work- 
ing more and 
are less war- 
like than for- 
merly. 

The Eski- 
mo branch is 
making ad- 
vancement um 
men and woi 
gone to the col 
establish schoo 
teach these pe 
wholesome livi 

The Eskimo 
mountanisorhi 
plains which a 
for most of the year. For the rest 



year they see a 

■pet of green 

grassandmoss, 

but no trees. 

They see no 
cities, with 
chnitihes and 
public build> 
ings, manufac- 
turing estab- 
lishments, or 
stores ; no 
streets ; noth- 
ing which 
makes the 
Am erican 
boys and girls comfortable and happy. 
For many weeks in a year they have no 
otinaTiStio hnf Ji^ve to work, 
live by the 
dip. They 
and live on 
nimals which 
in these wa- 



loolhouse on the 
he most aorthem 
school house in 
the world. The 
teachers are 
Americans, 
and the dear 
old American 
Sag floats over 
it. The reindeer 
has been intro- 
duced by our 
government to 
give these peo- 
ple enough 
food for the 
long, cold win- 
" ' tere. 

A CHtNEBR 8CBOOLROOII. 



The Lapps or LapUodere live in 
northern Europe. 

From the picture, describe their homes, tbeir 
drets, «nd anything •'*» •'>"' •"■■' "* — 

Al«o describe the 
dress and licime 
of the Itidiana on 
the next page. 
Find the pictures 
of the bonies of 
the Eskimos in 
Alaska. 

In tlie pictures 
of Siberia, A«ia. 
jou will fln.l 
homes similar ii> 
those of tlie Lapp* 
and Eskimos. 

Krlioionk 
and C11UBOHE8. — CiiL'itcHEH are as ueces- 
wry for the upright living of mankind 
as school houHt^H, 

Tlie greater portion of the Whites are 



Bome are MoAammedanB. They have : 

no knowledge of God or of Christ as 

the Christians have. 
— v.r^t' nt t\,a. NegTOCS of AJrica 

are J^agans; 
some are Mo- 
hamDiedans. 
The majority 
of the Negroes 
in America 
are Christians. 
As Christi- 
anity has 
spread over 
the whole 
world, the 

|»eople have become less degraded. 
AU people of ike world are leas harhar- 

0U8 and live better Uvea than formerly . 
This is seen in their homes, their mao- 



. POINT BARROW. N. A. 



Chi-istiam. They are either Protestants ner of dress, their less cruel modes of 

or Catholics. warfare. 

The greater portion of the Yellow ^^.^^^ j^ pictures of as many of the diffewnt 

liace are Brahmanists and £nddhists ; nationa of Caucasians as you can, also pictures oi 



OCCUPATIONS. 



homes, schoolhouseH, churches, and industrien of 
the different White people. Amnge all neatly 
OD a chart for the schoolroom or on mauilla 
paper to he kept and added to by yourself. 

In the same way make a collection of pictures 
representing the life of the different nations of the 
Mongolians, and of the Negroes. Arntnge them 
separately in tliesitme 
way. The picture 
need cost little 
or nothing. 
Our magazines 
and papers, 
railroad guides 
and advertise- 
ments are full 
of pictures rep- 
resenting the 
life of different 
people of the worl 
You need to keep 
eyes open and t< 
which members 
can make the 1 
ttons with the lea 
of money. 

OCCUPA 
Nearly ev< 
kuow is work 
way for a liv 
people work 
hands, others 
braiDB, and 

with both «-^v.« «..., 
brains. All kinds of work are honorable 
and oecessary in the world. Even plants 
and animals have a work to do. There 
are no idlers in nature. 

That which a man or a woman does 
for a living is his or her occupation. 

Think of what your father is doing for a living. 
Think of the different people whom you know, 
and tell what each is doing for. a living. 

^^hat occupations belong especially to winter? 
To summer? Tospring? Toautumn? Whatones 
continue about the same throughout the year? 



Pe(^le we living and working m 
nearly every part of the world. 

Some people ai'e working on land^ 
some on water, some among the moun- 
tains, some on the plains, and some in 
the forests. 

lere the weather 
icy cold, others 
iver cold, and 
still others 
where it is 
cold, temper- 
ate, and hot 
at different 
seasons of the 
year. 

A manias oc- 
cupation is 



mined hy the 
general condi- 
tions which 
surround him. 
These gen- 
eral conditions 
may relate to 
the physical, 
— as the sur- 
face, soil, heat, nioistiii-e, vegetable and 
animal life, or mineral deposits. They 
may relate to the social or mental condi- 
tions which surround the man, or he may 
be influenced by his love of adventure 
and travel. 

The physical conditions will influence 
one to become an agriculturist, a manu- 
facturer, or a business man of some 
kind ; social conditions and aspirations 
usually influence men to take up the pro- 



fessions — and we have our lawyers, doc* 
tore, teachers, "ministers, etc. Tbe love 
of adventure will send men to the mining 



regions, whei-e they 
may suffer many 
hardships and secure 
very little return in 
money. 

Hake a list of all the 
occupations wliicli you 
know. Bring in pictures 
representing aa many as 
you can. Arrange them 
neatly. Make a list of 
the professions. Learn 
all you can of each. 

Farming or Agri- 
CULTURE, — Farming 
is the most important of all occupations. 
Upon the fai-ra or agricultural products 
the great masses of the people depend 
for food. Name some of these pi-oducts. 

I'eople are farming in every country 
in the world, ecccept where it is extremely 
cold for most of the year. 

We find farms among the mountaius 
and hills, upon the slopes, and in the 
lowlands. The best farms are usually 
upon the hillsides and in the fertile 
lowlands, bordering streams and bodies 
of water. 



Tliere is work on the farm for every 
season of the year. There is much more 
work on a farm duiing the spring, sum- 
mer, and autumn than in tbe winter. 

How many of you have visited a farm! L« 
those who have tell us about it. Take paper and 
draw the farm. Tell whose land adjoins it. In- 
dicate the highway. Tell to what place tlie high- 
way leads and what places you would pass in 
going there. 

Locate the house, hams, and other farm build- 
ings. Divide the farm into meadow or grass land. 
pastures, woodland, plowed fields for grain, com. 
potatoes, a garden with beds of vegetablea, sud 
oroharda. Locate ibi 
s»«am or body <rf wal*: 
in the pasture. Tel' 
what are raised in th' 
garden. At what set- 
son does the fanufr 
reap the most beoer 
from the vegetables 
Indicate the kind '< 
orchard. 

What is the tcot- 
in the spr-ing ? 

Find out all you ca: 
about plowing', prepa.- 
ing the soil, and sowia; 
the ■ seed. What ar^ 
sown I what planted ' 



Compare the different modes of plowing in '. 
world, from the pictures in other parts of this boti 

What is the swmmer work on aj^arv ' 



Teil all you can about haying — wkeii 
the hay is cut, how it is cut, cured, and 
stored. Also tell how it is sold; its 
value. It is put up in bales for carrying 
by train or boat, as it would be too 
bulky and there would be too much 
waste if it were ■ ■■■ 

out baling, Thi 
often take it 
nearest villag 
city in wagon- 
loads. 

WJutt is the 
autumn woj-kf 

Tell all you 
can about the 
autumn work 
of harvesting, 
separating, 

frigging' P""- 
ing, gathering, 
and storing. 

We cut or 
harvest grass, 
grain, corn, 
sugar-cane, to- 
bacco; sepa- 
rate the kernel of grain from the chaff 
aud sti'aw ; di^ the ptitatoes, piill the 
roots, which we call vegetables, and 
gather the fruits. We store these proi!- 
ucts in different ways. The hay and 
straw are- either stored in bams or 
stacked ; the grains are stored in gran- 
eries; the vegetables are stored in cellars, 
or buried in the ground below freezing. 

How are the salable articles prepared for 
market? Find out about what tbey bring in the 
market. 



Compare tlie farming scenes in other parts of 
tliis book witli those of our own, page Si . 

Some farmers keep many cows^ from 
whose milk butter and cheese are mad.-. 
This is called a Dairy. The occupa- 
tion is Daii-ying. 

" " '" id cheese are sold, 

they sold ? Aboui 
;h are they worth - 
re other cattle prod- 
(8ee page 37.) 

In some !(>- 
calities larcr 
droves of cat- 
tle are raisai 
for tbeir aitik 
products. 

Many of 

these cattir 

are taken ri. 

large cities. 

where therr 

are slaughter 

and packiiiL' 

houses. Hfir 

they are cuii- 

verte d iiit^' 

beef and otlirr 

products, and packed for the markets c: 

the world. The hides are sent to s 

tannery to be made into leather. TIjI- 

lenther is made into boots and sboer^. 

On the next page are pictures of the inside of 3 
Hhm>-sliot) in one of the largest shoe-manufacturini 
cities ill the world. Find it. 

Sheep^aising is also lai^ely cai-ried 

on by farmere in some localities. Soiiir 

kinds of sheep are raised especially fcr 

their wool, other kinds for their meai- 

Wben the warm days of spring come the sheep 



OCCUI'ATIOKS. 



are too warm, with their heavy winter clothing. 
Tlie men who care for them shear off their heavy 
fleeces. The wool is theu sold by the pound, to be 
sent to the factories to be cleansed, dyed, and spun 
into yarn. Thia yarn is of many different quali- 
ties. The yarn is then woven into all 
kinds of woolen materials. 
What is the meat of a si 
called t What is its value 
per pound ? 

Many farmei-s of 
theUnited States aud 
Europe aie engaged 
in sheeji-vaisiDg, but 
Australia is espe- 
cially noted for this 
industry. Describe 
the scenes on page 56. 

Some farmers are 
engaged in bee-heep- 
ing, that they may 
have hooey for the 
market. 

About how much is 
honey worth per pound ) 
If you know anything of 
honey-bees, tell us about 
them and their work. Tell 
liowthehoney is gathered. 

In some sections 
the produciog of ma- 
ple sugar for use and 
for market largely 
engages the farmer 
for a short time in 
thespring. (SeepageSl.) Caneandbeet 
sugar are produced in other sections. 

Most farmers raise more of eveiy 
product than can be used on the farm. 
They send or cany the products which 
they do not need to the nearest village 
or city. Here they sell them for money, 



or exchange them for such articles as 
they do not raise. These farm pj-oducta 
ai-e sold in the markets of the village or 
city, or they are shipped by cai-s or 
flteamers to Other cities or sec- 
i of countiy. All of 
hese villages and 
cities are trade-cen- 
ters. 

The farmers in 
temperate countries 
once did nearly all 
of the farm- work 
with their hands, us- 
ing only the simplest 
implements. Now 
those of our country 
use all kinds of agri- 
cultural machines 
and implements, 
which make their 
work much easier 
than foi-merly. 

The farmers of 
Asia, Africa, and the j 
greater_£ortioQ§__iif 
Europe and of South 
America do not use 
much machinery. 
They still work their 
farms in a primitive 
manner. 

Make a list of all the products of a farm; of 
what the farmer may have for sale; of what he 
must buy. Make a list of agricultural machines 
and implements. 

Visit some farm. Tell liow you went, and what 
you saw from the time you left home until you 
returned. Perhaps your school or class can take 
an excursion to some farm. 
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OCCUPATIONS. 






LOCOMOTIVE V 



, PHILADKLFBIA. 



--e?^-^ 



These works occupy sixteen aci-es of land, and employ orer seven thousand men. About fifteen 
thousand locomotives have been constructed liere. The greater number are used on railroads in the 
United States, the smeller number are in use in other sections of the world. Describe the difFerent 
views represented here. 



Name all of the different articles of which you are near ths sm or upon SOrM stteam fr- 

■caa thiQk that are maDufactured. Think of the ^^ ^f y,ater. Can you think of 

thousands of people emplojed in making these ^^^g^jj f^j. ^(,jg j 

■articles and of the great amount of money used , i, tj ' 

in paying for them. The farmer feeds them all. All manufacturing plante Should i- 

Visit manufacturing industries and learn all you J^ easy communication With the <>:.. 

can in regard to their work. ^^^^ j^.^^^ districtB. Iron Ib Deeded for tt 

The material from which articles o/re machinery, and coal is needed to drive :' 



\.iA^ 



■ \V001 



TERiAL. Wool is the raw-material, 
woolen yarn or cloth the manufac- 
tured product. Iron ore is the law- 
iiiaterial of all iron and steel goods. 
Silver ore is the raw-material of all 
silver goods; cotton fiber of all cotton 
goods. Name the raw materials of as 
many other manufactures as you can ; 
also the manufactured products. 

Most la/rge manufacturing indmtrieH 



By manufacturing piant we mean all of '.b 
buildings, land, and facilities for transportsiu: 
occupied or owned by one industry. 

All great manufacturing industries 
contribute to the commercial life of iIki 
world by furnishing great quantities i-l 
material for sale and transportati** 
They also locate and establish the gre- 
industrial cities of the world. Find <•;: 
how. Where are manufacturing towc- 
or cities usually located ? 



OCCUPATIONS. 



every imponaQt luuustry. 



The minerals are transported by care ^'sit a quarry or marble works and learn i.1 
, , ^ " . you cau about them. Tell wbere 7011 bavett^ 

or boats to great trade-centers, where the different kinds of stone used. Find out wLl 

they are sent to the different industries particular qualities make each atone of value. I^ 
scribe the granite quarry represented on tbisp^ 

[ ^ LuMBERiMG. — Men who Uve in or iK<i 



men so engaged are 

QUARBTMEW OF STONE-coTTEKS. Quarry- mills. Here they are converted into 

men not ojdy take the stone from ike lumber. The beat If^ are seasoned !■■ 

tiVUB.'B.Yjbut they cut and shape it for tiae. be used for telegraph and telephonf 

Marble, sandstone, granite, and lime- poles, 

stone are qvarried. Many of the smaller trees are now oni 



down and taken to pulp-mills, where coast of the Island of Newfoundlan-1 

they are made into pulp. This pulp is and off southwestern Alaska are gmi 

made into paper. Most of the paper codfisheries. The Newfoundlaod "n»i- 

upon which our newspapei-s are printed fishing grounds" are the most valuaM- 

is made from woocf^^. in the world. The cod and heirii; 



BPONOB-FIHHIN 



Make & list of the trees which are cut for lum- 
ber. Find out what qualities are needed in tele- 
graph poles. Describe each of the scenes on the 
preceding page. 

Fishing. — Men who live neai- or upon 
ike sea are engaged in fishing. They 
catch, cure, and pack fish for market. 



, ATLANTIC COAST. ^f the Unitei 

States are the most valuable in the worl': 
The pnncipal fish cunght are cod, mack- 
erel, hiike, menhaden, and oysters. Tl 
menhaden and cod are valuable for <■: 
The oyster fisheries are of very grvi' 
value. They extend south from tli- 
New England coast, the most valuai'i- 



The best fish for food, and the lai^est being those of the Cbesa|>eake Ba} 
numbers, are caught in the waters of Most of the other fish are caught off the 
the cooler temperate belts. Off the coast of New England. 



The Pacific coast is especially noted 
for its salmon fisheries. There are valu- 
able fisheries off the coast of northern 
Japan. Locate them. 

Describe the different fishing acenes on the pr9- 



Bring in pictures of all kinds of fishing. A; 
range neatly on cardboard. 

HuimNG and Teappimg. — Jn %■ 
colder ten^erate camUriea of the wor-: 



cedingpage. Learn all you can about each, and tell men a7'e engaged in HUNTIHQ and TEif 

na about it. Name all the flsh of which you know. pujo. They Amm^ and (rap the smalJ WLl 
The sponae Haheriea of the 

SI 



A aUNTBRB' rAMT>, CANADA. 

When first pulled from the sea bottom, the flesh, 
a mass of g-luey substance, surrounds the skeleton. 
They are thrown into vats eontaininir a solution 
which destroys the flesh. They are then clean!!ed 
and dried for the market. Find out all you can 
about the growth and food of sponges. Also in 
what ways they are procured from the deep sea. 
Find out something in regard to their value. 

The picture, on page 60, represents the sponge 
fisheries of the Bahamas. Find these islands. 
Describe the pictures. 



group do they belong ? (Pa.- 
38.) Many people hunt and fish for epin 

Find out what you can about the manner ■■. 
hunting and trapping. Describe the pictures. 

London and New York are grea: 
fur markets, Nizhni-Novgorod iu Riissii 
is also a great fur market. The greater' 
fur market in the world is Leipsig in 
Germany. 



PEOPLE. 



Commerce and Tbade-centbrs. — Com- different means. All goods are ca: 
M^BCE is another vei'y important iridustry. ried by railroadB, ateamshipB, canals, or 
AU people who produce more of any caravans. 

article than they need to conmtne at home Describe the different scenes representing lie 
muM Afid a marh-t for it fimimfirr^ different modes of transportaUon. Compare «- 
must Jina a rmr/cet jor ll. Umim^rce „ith another. Compare one boat with anolhef, 
engages great numbers of people in Var- All facilities for travel and for the transpc- 

tatioD of products hit' 
increased the comment 
of the world- 
Try to flud out som-r 
thing of the coat of lb-. 
different modes of tracti 
and transportation. 

Every nation of in 
portance has means !a 
transporting produce- 
and merchandise b,: 
land and by sea. 

The steamers nhk-i 
carry merchandise in 
called " meivhanlnitn 
Boats having flat ini- 
toms are used in tl: 
more BhaHow wal«r v', 
lakes and rifers. 



ious ways in all sec- 
tions of the world. 

By coMMEECE we 
mean the trade or 
exchange of pi-od- 
ucts in one's ovm 
country or between 
diff^ent (xmntries. 

The people of the 
cold and of the hot 
countriee are en- 
gaged ^n small 
trade or barter for 
the necessaries of 
life. WhUepeoph 
have developed and 
are denehping the 
commerce of the hot 
countries. 

In sections of the 
temperate belts, es- 
pecially in North 
America and £u- 

<i 1 , 1 IN THE WORLD. 

rope, we nnd the 

great commercial cities or trade-centers of 

the world. 

Commercial cities are 



GOTEBITMBMT. 
In all our game- 
we have leaden, 
and follow, or art- 
governed by, cer- 
tain T^les oi- l<lir.s 
In your home Vdii 
follow certain^-',/- ■ 
or habits of Jirh-- 
In our schools we have certain oixierli 
ways of doing things, and follow certaii 
rules of conduct for the good of ear! 
river, or sea ports. They are connected pupil and for the good of the sclu. 



railrooils with all otJier important Yon 



It is necessary to provide means for 
the carrying' or transpovtatioD of these 
products. Different countries employ 



the force of any nil- 
or taws at home oi' in school until yv.- 
l»-eak tJiem. 

People congregate in vill^es and citie- 
where they can best get a living. Thev 



T^ 






m 



unite to make rules oi" lawe by which 
all of the people in the village or city 
shall live. They do this for mutual 



benefit and protection, and also to defend 
themselves against any common enemy. 
Can you think of some of the benefits? 

The people of States 
and Nations need cer- 
tain laws by which all 
shall live. They need 
them both for protec- 
tion and for defense. 
This is government. 

All bodm of people 
who are govaiied and 
protected by the same 
general rules or laws 
are said to live under 
the same government. 

There are different kinds 
of govern men t, as home, 

school, city, State, and national governments. 
Find out all you can about the government of 
your town or city; who the officers are, what 
tbmr duties are, and how they are ptud. 



Our own national gotjemment ia a Rkpubuc 
A RepuMic is that form of govemmeni fekai 
the pa^oie make their oam laioa and choose thai 
oumleadera. 

HEAna OF FBOTECmOir AXh 
DSFKNSB. 

The Navy. — Every imporlah' 

county in the tvorld oions cm 
supports a HAVT for protectm 
and defense. A navy protect- 
the coast of the couotiy to whic: 
it belongs. It also protects tLr 
interests of that country in for 
eign lands and it protects xh>:j 
merchant vessels at sea. 

A uavy conaiats of navy yard* 
of armored battleships, cruiser- 
torpedo-boats, and other craft {■■: 
the transportation of supplie'. 
All of the boats carry guns and ammu 
nition excepting those carrying supplie*. 
The various uaval vessels are cotntnaaded br 



officers and engineers, who have been speciail; 
educated for their position at their gorerc- 
tnent's expense. The vessels are manned by goa 
ners, sailors, and men representing differec 
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trades. These latter make the necessary repairs Cbarleatown, Hass^ Brooklyn, N. T., Washiog- 

at sea. too, D. C, Norfolk, Ya., and at &.\a Francisco. 

Several naval Teasels are usuall; under the Find each place, 
command of one superior ofBcer. Such a jroun Qreat Britain, Oermany, Russia, France, ai^d 

is called a s^wulron. Italy have Iarg:e navies. 

The Ahmy. 
— 77i£ regu- 
lar AKHT is 
another 
meam, of de- 
fense. In 
times of 
peace our 
regular army 
is scattered 
among the 
Each country has seyeral navy yards. They various jferte, which are army poets. 

always border the sea. Each navy yard is in Find out the number of men now allowed by 

command of a naval officer. In the navy yards. Congress in our regular army. Where are our 

naval vessels are built and repaired, and naval solders at the present time f 

guns are made. 

While building 

and during re- 
pairs each vessel 

is kept in a dry 

dock. 

Describe the 

dry dock. Tell 

what you can see 

in the picture of 

the navy-yard 

buildings. The 

pictures on this 

and the preceding 

page were taken 

in the Brooklyn 

Navy Yard. 
Find out what 

inaterialBareuBc' 

and ftbout what 

it costs the government to build one naval 

vessel. Can you think in what ways they are dif- 
ferently built from the merchant vessels? Make a 

collectioQ of pictures of naval vessels and learn 

what you can of our navy. 

Our own navy is large and is increasing in 

strength and importance each year. Our govern- 




Oreat Britain, Germany, France, and Russia 
support very large standing armies. 

Learn what you can of our coast defenses. 



All important coasts and harbors are 
protected by forts, guns, and a coast 

ment has navy yards at Portsmouth, N. H., at QVAKD frOTtt any mvosion of an etmny. 



POINTS OF DIRECTION. 



Point in the directioD you see the bud 
come up in the momiDg. We call that 
direction Emt. 

Point in the direction you see the 
sun sink out of eight at night. We 
call that direction Wed. 

Into nhich windows will tlie sun shine in the 
morning ? Into what 
windows will it shine 
late in the afternoonl 
Name the pupils who 
sit east of you in the 
school room; west of 
you. What objects are 
east of you in the build- ' 
ing; west of you? Think 
out from the school. 
What objects or build- 
ings are east of the schooU What west of the 
school f In what direction does your shadow 
point in the morning? At night! 

In what direction does your shadow 
point at nooD? We call that direction 
North. 

Stand with your face to the north; 
your right hand will be toward the east ; 
your left hand toward the west. South 
will be behind you. 

Point south; north. Point to the pupils and 
objects in the school-room which are south of you ; 
north of you. Tell as many objects as you can 
which are in the south part of the room; in the 
north part of the room. Point toward and name 
any prominent buildings or objects which are 
south of the school-building; north of the school- 
building. 

In what part of the day are the shadows growing 
shorter? When are they shortest? Inwhatpartof 
the day are they growing longer? In which direc- 
tion do the sun shadows never point? 



Exact directions are learned by means 
of th^ mabikkr'b compass. When at rest 



the needle of the compass always poiDL= 
directly north ; south is opposite. Ea.-' 
and west, which are opposite to eacl 
other, are exactly halfway betweeii 
north and south. 

These four points of tJie compass arr 
called the CARDINAL points. 

Halfway be 
tween north aQiJ 
east is J^ortfi^'t: 
between south am. 
east is Sovtlteo"!: 
between north ai.ii 
west is Norlhu(fl: 
^"■**- between soutL 

and west is /Southwest. 

These four points are called the SEin 

CARDINAL POINTS. 

Point northeast, southeast, northwest, soulb- 
west Name pupils and objects in the scli'i'l- 
room which lie in any of these directions Sroa 
you. Name buildings or objects out of doori 
and tell in what direction each is from ihr 
school- build ing. Tell the directions you wou.J 
take to go home. Tell the directions of oth^r 
pupils' homes from your home. Tell the diw 
tion of the post office, the church, and tonti a 
city hall from your home. Pointto the nearest Til- 
lage or city, and tell its direction from yourhoui^. 
Find out the direction of other large places fron 
you. Point toward them. 

In what direction does your shadow fall betwwr 
nine and ten o'clock in the forenoon? between tt' 
and four o'clock in the afternoon? Toward vtlirrl. 
semi-cardinal points will your shadow never fall 

Observe if the shadows are always the sumf 
length at the same time of day. 

Drive a stake in the schoolyard or a tack in tfii' 
school- room floor on the first day you observe xlt 
noon shadow. Note if the shadow grows shorterp: 
longer each day. Mark its limit in each dir«ctioD 

Note what season is approaching as the abadflx' 
become longer; as they become shorter. 



SOIL AND SOILMAKING. 



PHYSICAL FEATURES OP ODE 
EARTE 

(This study should be based upon the physical 
features of the district or neighborhood.) 

SOIL AND SOIL-MAKING. 

lu our study of plants and trees we 
have found that there are seveml kinds 
of soil. Each kind has peciilianties of 
its own and has in it tlie uecessaiy fo<Hl 



paper. Carefully observe it. Tell us 
whether it is coarse or fine, whether it 
has pebbles or gravel in it. You find 
tliat each little grain of sand is glassy in 
appearance. If you should rub it on 
your slate or desk, it would sci-atch it. 
If you should rub it between your thumb 
and finger it woidd hwt or eut you. 
Tliese facts tell us that it is very hai-d, 
like a bit of rock, and has sharp edges. 
It was once a pai-t of a rock ledge. Do 
you know of any ledge neai- your 



I: 



f 



Other soils are sterile. They have little it is sticky. It feels verj' smooth and 

plant food. I wonder how naany kinds greasy when you rub it between your 

of soil you know ? thumb and finger. Breaths on it, and 

Bring to school specimens of the dif- you find it has an odor like your slate 

erent kinds in your neighborhood. Take or slate-pencil. 
some sand upon a small square of white Bring a piece of granite into school. 
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You fiDd in it the glassy mineral, 
quartz, which makes the sand ; the 
mica, which coDsista of shiny little 
scales or flakes which decay into soil ; 
and a light-coloi-ed mineral which may 
be pink, white, or greenish. This light- 
colored mineral \»feld«par. Feldspar is 
a rather soft mineral which decays 
under the action of rain, snow, frosts, 
and heat. 
an opaqne 
white and 
breaks up 
into very 
fine parti- 
cles which 
become 
day. Clay 
is easily 
washed by 
the streams 
to lower 
levels, 
where it 
forms clay < 
deal of raois 

Porcelain, ch 
for building are 

After many j 
elate beds, froir 

Examine ^^^..^ «^.. v — ..- 

You see it is very dark-colored, moist, 
and full of bits of leaves and sticks. It 
is leaf-inold, and is formed by the 
decaying leaves, twigs, and roots of the 
forests. It is a very rich soil, and our 
garden flowers will thrive in it. 

Observe garden soil or loam. You 
will find it a mixture of the other soils. 
Last year's stalks, roots, and leaves have 



decayed and become soil. Even a por- 
tion of the outer bark of the trees fall- 
off to decay to soil. I 
Animals, insects, and pUmts die om^ 
decay to soil. i 
Try plants in each of the soils, to find out whic: 
is the best, which needs the most moisture, etc. 

If you rub one piece of stone u\m 

another, a rochjlour or dust comes A. 

nnd t.liA ntj^iiA in worn smaller, Rubi 

od ; a woodj 

dust cuiun 

.>ff. 

Ourclolhei 
furnitur^^ 
cookingutfu- 
sils, wat^r 
and gas pipe. 
cars and ar- 



weai- out ac: 

go to piece. 

making dnf 

and dir\ 

What tfll. 

us til at tk 

iron and \.i.- 

ware and :» 

pipesareww 

ing out ? I*' 

they wear m: 

>oner out of dons 

I doors! Wlij^ 

Soil is mcfle by the wearing ai-' 
decay of rocks and of aU plaTii, animal 
and mijieral substances. 

How do rocks wear oid and decay f 
If you examine a rock ledge you will 
see cracks in it. You see them in tbr 
picture on the preceding page. Iiit<' 
these cracks water finds its way, ami 
after a time it softens the rock. In win- 
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ter the moisture freezes, and this craclcB 
the rocka as "Jack Fi-ost" cracks the 
water pitcher. 

The water washes a little soil and 
some seeds 
The seeds 
grow for 
Their root- 
lets reach 
out for 
food into, . 
the crev- 
ices, and 
io doing so 

break the rocks still more. The alter- 
nate heating and cooling of the rocks, 
with the changes of the seasons, also 
cause the rocks to break up. 

SoFt rock we&ra out more rapidly than hard 
rock. Seepictureson preceding pages. T tie hard, 
resistant rock stands after the softer portion has 
left it. Note pictures on this page. The bad-lands 
are the remfuns of atova 
flow from some volcano. 
Lava is a very hard rock. 

Heavy rains and 
melting snows wash 
the lighter stones 
and soil down the 
slopes to lower lev- 
els. The stones 
rub and grind 
against each other 
and against rocks in 

theirdescent, thus continuing the process 
of soil-making. The soil is unevenly 
deposited in layei'S which rest upon 
solid rock. All soil, though vai-ying in 
depth, rests vpon a rock foundation. 

Soils need to be loosened and made light if 
plants are to grow well. Can you think of any 



reason for this? Tell how soil is usually loosened 
for plant growth. The earth-worm is a most 
valuable and necessary worker in the soil. 

We know that our bones are hard ; that 
' le it does not 
', but leaves a 
. If we burn 
wood or 
coal or al- 
most any 
other sub- 
stance ash- 
es are left. 
Tliese ash- 
es nre composed of tlie mineral substances 
which cannot be destroyed by fire. 

How do jnineral substances get into 
the trees, plarUs, and all animal bodies ? 

When we put sugar into water the water tastes 

sweet; if we spill the water we find it sticky. If 

we put salt into water it tastes salt. Alum will 

make the water sour and puckery. We taete but 

can no longer eee the 

»ohd aubatancea. They 

liave been dissolved by 

the water. A solution 

has been made. Warm 

water would dissolve 

them more quickly than 

cotd water. 

A part of the water 

which falls in rain 

soaks into the soil 

as well as into the 

cracks of the rock. 

As the water sinks underground and 

flows through and over the rocks, it 

dissolves some of the minerals of which 

the rocks are made. This gives the 

water more power to eat and dissolve 

other kinds of rocks, thus softening 

them more readily. The water be- 
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comes ladea with the mineral Bubstances 
which it has dissolved in its couree. 

This takes place in the deep under- 
gi'ound passage of water through the 
earth's crust. 

Water may flow underground foi- 
a long distance and tlieii come to the 
surface again as 
a paring. 

Have you ever 
seen a spi-ingt If 
so, tell us about iL 
If the water has 
dissolved much 
iron in its passage 
itwilltasteof iron. 
Another spring 
may taste of sul- 
phur, and others of 
different minerals. 

Much of tJie 
water which we 
di-ink contains •> 
though we may 

Animals andj 
of the mineral ni 
needed for bone-< 
the water which U 
in the vegetables a. 
tlhey eat. 

When we eat 
other substances, 
mineral matter 
bodies. All mim 

our bodies is absorbed by the blood. 
The blood carries it to the parts of the 
body which need it. In the same way 
the bony part of the bodies of all 
animals is built up. 

In plants the mineral matter is the 
hard part which gives shape to the 



leaves and an upright position to tbt 
stalk. The glaze, on the outside of ttr 
stalks and graio of all the members of tbr 
Grass Family, consists of mineral matt<^i 
This mineral substance is taken up % 
solution by the rootlets. It is camol 
by the sap trO the different parts wliiiL 
._,, ■ need it. 



In some instatic- 
le water becmcr 
reatly heated in i- 
nderground pa&^f- 
ad conies to the ai.' 
ice as hoi'tpriaf 
ome of these spr^t;- 
irow out, at int«- 
als, great spouu ' 

prings are cal.t. 

There arecelebrsw- 

eysersiutheYelij' 

jtotip National Pari: 

U.S. A., in Icelarf: 

and in New &i 

land. In mar.j 

' localities of il<i 

1 world there a^ 

I numerous k<: 

springs whichd 

I not spout 

/ If yoa Idvelic 

' salt, sweet. >- 

alum solution u.' 

shallow dish, iL- 

waler will tmy 

•ate. Little grain*'" 

yataU of eacli— sa 

r, and alum— will > 

hen the water whv 

~~ is thrown out by the ^;^-' 

evii|Kirates or flours away, it leaves a aolid mas' 

matter as in the picture of "Pulpit Rock." 

Visit all springs in your neighborliood. C't 
pare one with another. Make experiments as r-^ 
gested. Observe and state results. Tell how a>: - 
are necessary for the life of plants, animals, ai^-^ 
man. Uake a collection of different soils. Br^ 
in pictures which show the wearing of rocks. 
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HILLS AND VALLEYS. 

We have learned that the land sur- 
face of the eai'th conaista of kilh, mrnm- 
tains, and plains. 

These hills and 
mountaina were not 
always here. If you 
observe almost any 
small area during a 
slow rain you will 
see that most of tlie 
water soaks into the 
ground to refresh 
the plant life or to 
find some under- 
ground passage through the earth's crust. 
If you observe during a heavy rain, you 
will see tliat most of the water does 
not soak into the ground, but takes dif- 



ferent directiona on the uneven surface, 

forming many little streams. These 

streams cut little channels in the ground 

surface as they flow 

down the different 

slopes, to unite with 

other streams or to 

reach a lower level. 

Ti'ace the streams 

in the lower picture 

on this page. You 

see that many little 

streams feed tlie 

larger or main 

stream. 

The rain which washes the surface, 

together with all the little streams 

which act as feeders to the larger 

streams, wear away the soil and widen 
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tlie space oq each side of the channel 
into a vaUey. Little hills are left be- 
tween these valleys. 



the next heavy raiu comes the channel 
will be cut deeper, more soil will be 
carried from the valley sides, and largei' 
hills will be left between the valleys. 
This will continue until the stream has 
cut its channel down to the level land. 

Hills and valleys are being carved by 
the action of water during heavy rains 
all over the earth. 

When the rain is very heavy great 
quantities of soil are loosened. All of 
the streams are muddy. This tells us 
that they have washed the loose dirt oi' 
soil from their pathway and are carry- 
ing it to a lower level. The small 
streams which are doing this work are 
called brooks. 



The carrying of soil by the streai-.- 

takes place evei-ywhere on the earth Jw- 

ing a Jieavy rain or when, the snow <■ 

"""''"-' ~ ■"-'— the hill or mountain siJtt 

I notice that the water is £■ 

pt flows down one side ■■i 

;le streams or Jeeders, an'. 

T side. It is parted w 

ndge of land. 

which part the wist-. 

it falls are called watee 

TINGS or DIVIDES. Th I 

ter-parting is the high": 

3 where two slopes mttt. 

the little strearas react 

the foot of the sloi-^. 

they unite with otL--i 

little streams which flcn 

down the opposite sloi-r. 

All of these streams fom 

a larger stream wbiL-ii j 

flows between the t\y I 

slopes. I 

The CHANNEL of this large stream w [ 

the loviest line where two slopes meet. 



All tJie la/nd thai is drained hy Ik 
large stream arid itsfeedm'S is a strhias 

BASIN. 



^f>- /w>— ^ 



Trace the 

of the pictur 

street. Trat 

basins in th 

different stt 

What is a &i 
Most vi 

aud on pli 

the bil 

Some ci 

people bu 

b e autif 

bomesanK 

the hillB 

cause it 

usually nn 

healthfi 

and reati 

than in t 

valleys. 
You V 

find th 

nearly t 

hi gb wa 

lead dov 

the hiUai 

into the v 

ley 3 ; th 

nearly all i 

roads aod t 

centers are 
I valleya. Ci 

of any rei 
Visit the hills near jour school. Observe the 

plants and trees which grow on them. What 

plants grow near the top ? What near the foot ! 

Which must get the most moisture? On which 

side of the hill do the plants get the most sun- 
' liglil f lu the spring note on which side the snow 
I melUlast. Can you think why ? 
I Clear water does not wear down the valleys as 

rapidly as muddy water. Can you think why ? 

Where is it cooler— on the summit of a hill, or in a 

valley ? Can you think why it is often so warm in a 



Wheredoyou see 
op orin the valley. 

wJiere the earth 
'.t is the line 
Point to it. 
ictures of land 
studied, 
xtp of a hill 
ill all that you 
:an see within 
your horizon. 
In many 
parts of the 
world other 
children can 
see similar 
earth fea- 
tures within 
their hori- 
zon. 

At what season 
would you like 
to live down in 
the valley? At 

the hilltops) 
What are some 
of the advan- 
tages of living 
among the hills 
at all seasons t 
What are some 
of the disad- 
:s } Bring in 
pictures of all kinds of hills, and of 

brooks. Arrange them neatly on a chart or in 
a portfolio. , 

Describe each of the scenes on this page. What 
grow beside the meadow brook? Which flows 
more swiftly, the meadow or the mountain brook ? 
Describe the winter scene. In the picture find 
where the water /a/7a from one layer of rock to 
another layer of rock in the mountain brook. 
This is a ii'alerfall. You can see where it flows 
rapidly over a rocky bed. These are rapids. 
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MOUNTAINS. 

Mountains are miicli biglier than 
hills. Tbey are being cut and worn 
down in similar ways through the 
combined action of the weather and 
the streams. They were differently 
formed, however, from most of the hills. 

Most of you have r 
apple in the process ( 
batEmg or after it was 
baked. You koow 
that the heating of 



sections of rocks were uplifted and 
pushed out of position in blocks. 

The folds and blocks which have bcjn 
uplifted by tlie internal pressure are the 
MOUNTAINS of our earth. 

In tbe pictures under soil you see that rock 
ledges are in blocks. Trace the folds in the pic- 
lures on this page. 

Tn some sections of our earth tlieui"- 



rt rW» the juice prodncoH 

r)fL^ steam, which 

X pressed hard 

against the skin on 

the inside to get 

out. The apple 

seemed puffed out 

and was very shiny 

at this stage of the h 

cooled the skin was 

ridges and depit«sions 

or cooled, and the s 

shrunken surface. 

In a similar wa 
an apple the steal 
earth, in some : 
evenly against t 

pushed It up in piactss luio great sweiiiugu. 
When the gases had escaped or cooled the 
crust wrinkled into folds. Sometimes Jireat 



Visit mountains near your school, if there 
are any. Observe what you can in regatd 
to their formation. 



MOXJNTAINS. 



I When the akin of the apple we are baking is 

■■ thin it bursts open from the inside pressure, and 

the pulp and juice are thrown out into the oven. 

Where 
the crust of 
the earth is 
thin the 
pressure 
from with- 
in bui-sts it 
open, aud 
we have a 
volcano. 

A VOLCA- 
NO pours 
forth steam, 
gases, and 
melted rock 
or lava. 

' Popocatepetl in Mexico is a volcano. 

I Most of the volcanoes of tlie world are not far 
from the sea. There are many volcanic cones on 

^ tlie islands of the sea. showing that they have 

1 becTi pushed up from the sea bottom. The picture 
of Mount Edgecombe represents one of these. 

A single mountain is apeak. Many 

i inoiintaiD peaks were once volcanoes. 

I Mounts Ouray, Hood, and Shasta were 

' once volcanoes. (See pictures.) Many of 

these cones have been worn so that they 

bear little resemblance to a volcano at 

the present time, but some peaks are of 



the hard, resistant rock which is not 
easily wom down. 

A long 1-idge of single m&antains is 

a MOUNTAIN RANGE. 

A cluster of mountains fm-ms a moun- 
tain KNOT. 

Several mountain ranges extefiding in 
tlie same direction, m- several mountain 
knots near together, foi-m a mountain 

SYSTEM. 
Trace the mountain ranges in the pictures. Find 
the knots and 

Find moun- 
tain systems 
in the earth 



Model a vol- 

peak, range, 
knot, and sys- 
tem. Sketch 
each, naming 

parts. 

The high- 
est land 
form of 
our earth 
consists of 
a ridge extending from Cape Horn, at 
the southern point of South America, 
along the western coast of South America 
I ■ 1 
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and North America, aci'oss Bering Strait Tliey help to fortn the great river and 

into Asia, across Asia, dividing into two lake basins. 

branches in the central part. One branch The mountains of the Secondary High- I 

extends down the eastern coast of Af- lauds are flat-topped and rounded, show- \ 

rica, while the other extends westward iug tliat they are very old and have bt-fu 

across EuTOpe to the Atlantic ^ very greatly worn down. Thev 

Ocean. It is called are secondary ouly 

the World Midge. in height, as they | 

Trace thia great high- are older than tbt I 

landsectioiiiiitheworld Primary Hicbland^ 

pictures. (Seepages?. 9.) •' ° 

Tell in wliat direction TheAppalachiauHigu 

it sends tlie long slope lands of North Aiu«:- 

of each grand division; ica; the Brazilian anJ 

the short slope of each. O-uisna Hig'lilatids 'if 

Tell on which slopes the South America are gn"'. 

long rivers descend. examples of secondat! 

The highest land-forms of the world, higWande. Find and trace them. 
whk-h inake tlte world 7-idge, are called Mining towns are scattered among ti- 
the PRiMABY HIGHLANDS. They form the mountains, because in the raoiintaimm- 
great slopes of the continerOs. The regions the metals and minerals of tb- 
mountains of these highlands are higli world are found. Ranches or niounUii 
and rugged. The summits of many of faiins have been opened up; trade on- 
their peaks have never been reached by ters, even factory towns, have sprun; 
man. Their "P "o 't- 
great <Se'" to su|^ 
height and ply 1 1 r 
rugged- people -f l 
uess tell us t*>e niiuiiii- 1 
that these townsmfu 
mountains such anv 
\v (^ r f clesii: 

A MOrNTAIS SYSTEM. , 

formed clothin; 

more recently thiiu other highlands of and food as they need. 

the world. Once mountain traveling was dangti 

From the world pictures and maps tell what own and tiresome ; but through the white 

mountains belong to the Primary Highlands of man's skill and ingenuity in engineerin.. 

the different continents. Trace them. mining towns have been connected !■; 

On the long slope of each continent the trolley lines, mountains have bft-L 

you find other highlands. These are tunneled and crossed in long loops t* 

the Secondary Highlands of the world, as to lessen the slope, chasms have beec 



rar*:rAL rfc.4T':BE.* ffF ore r%BTH. 

rj'.''.'.*j*Cv«'»* f^vv^-* rj»T^ ria»«n i:.2 it'.tit.ire' t<> tW fiant life, and -C 

V, f^.y.'.^fvt arjl Ta-*-', Ti> :* u^ tLe plftic.« or to tbe sea bottom, k- 

._•■ 'r^ '.:. \'ir";. A.';.*ry-a ar>l (I««d. the ^Elo;* aod tee o€ the moaotaiL^ 

A;i*rr't *.:■>; • ;„V: ntvi cMitroIs, are a --riiT* of«^Mi~taat water supply ;-. 
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III 

M"iititriiriN, 
ft II i\ i li (t 
itiiili! ill tint tii'^initiiiiiH of Kurope. 

Villi IIikI ill your Htiidy nf tim pictures 
Lliiit. fit till) foot or tli(! tiioiintuiim forest 
tici'M fiiiil olli(-i vnf^iitHtioti limy be luxu- 
I'iiirjt., Iiiit iiM nun iih(H!||<Ih, tlio vegetation 
)ii>('oiii('M li-HH 1111(1 IrHN liixut-iaiit until it 
ri'iiKi'H iilliimitlu-r. TluMi tlie iiioimtaiii 
HtniiiiiitH Htiinil out UH Inire I'ockH exposed 
t<i \\w colli, l)l('iik weiitlitT, or tliey me 
iilwiiyH (MVcri'il with hiiow. On Home <)f 
tlictii it'll I'ivi'i'H ili'Mci'iul into tlie wnnner 



to travel among tli* 
mountains during cer- 
tain seasons of the year. 

Find the tunnels in the picture and trace ibe 
loopa in the railwaj'. Study all the picliirw ff 
mountains on preceding pages. 

What are the pleasantest seasons for mouitlaJn 
travel in the temperate countries? In the <».J 
countries ) In the hot countries ( 

Study each of the pictures on page 79. Teil ' 
what you see; what the evidences of life an 
Learn what you can about the building of siion 
sheds to protect the railroads from snow-slide? 
They also protect them from land-elides. 

Bring in pictures of mountain scenery aw 
arrange as you have your other pictures. 



THB LARGEST I 



other stream 

or body of water is its motith. The land 

bordering the stream is called its banks. 

The land over wbieh a stream flows 



EUBOPE. IT FJXlWa THROUOn LOW I, 



the rocliy betl 
to lower levels. In their descent, esjie- 
cially after Leavy rains or during- tlie 
melting snows, they loosen r;reat masses 
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of soil and rock, which are carried along 
by the rushing water. The lai^er rocks 
drop to the bed 
of the stream, 
the smaller 
ones are rolled 
and rubbed 
against each 
other and 
against the 
rocky bed as 
they are car- 
ried along, un- 
til they become 
pebbles, gravel, 
sand, clay, and a flood-pl*u( o 



not the force to cany as much material 
asin the upper part of its course. The 
heavier soil is 
ili'opped, thf 
lighter soil is 
carried to it? 
mouth. Here 
it is carrieil 
away a n li 
dropped to tbe 
lakeor 8eal>ot- 
tom if there i? 
a current. If 
there ie no 
current it h 
dropped at tlie 



E CONNECTICCT RIVKR. 



» TALLBY HIGH I 



f HOUKTAINH. Dttcribe it. 



other soil. As the stream reaches more mouthof the8tream,thu8buildingout tie 
level land it flows more slowly. It has land. Suchastreamhasai^i&^Mi^moH^/i. 
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t trttr tUMUfX t'i% itutn or t 



the 



Ttw d^ffMit i* a '/^/to. Find the deltas 

During 
heavy 
rain» or 
melting 

N II o w M 

many 

Ntream H 
o V « r fl o w 
t li e i r 
haiikn iukI 
Hpn-ful out 
likf! grtiat 
luki!H on 

Iiititl, Hiih- 
m«rgitig 

ttVftrytliitig iti tliffir way. This is afloo'I, 
Tlw. hind covered at flood-time i-H a 

FI,OOI>-l'r,AIN. 

Tlirj wiiti'i- wliicli covers the flood-plain 
JH fill(!(l with firn^ «oiI or with aaiid. 
When the Hood HubsideH and the Htream 
r(!tiirriH to itH liiuikn, tlie flood-plain is 
covtircd witli mud. Vm n long time the 
wilier HtjindH U])oii the Hiii-face in ponds. 

Thii fl<xii!n valine iiwut flnod-phihiH to 
fiai'ei a vcnj rich, iiioinf mil. 

Diiriiiff tlio lltxxl the vallpy sides are widened 
uiid cut Iwck iioiiror to the snnrco of the stream. 



The main river of a srsteoi ll': J 
cats it^ own cbaonel in tlie ii."._J 
Bide or ID the plateau, bat each tr j 
stream does exactly the same tLIl: 

Studj all of the pictam. Trwot ilf L-l.j 
h— inii Deaeribe each. 

AU Streams Itave a work to do ii' -\ 
doicit tlte highlantU, icearingovt (:■ \ 
leys,andin txirryinganddepo^iti") \ 
rud to build up (lie plain or to hxiU 



iD \\~ 
lev. 

tWrei 
iuoul: 
f oh 
Olber 
ersDiE; 
older ! 
the 1' 
tain?!: 



1 the mountain sloivlv » 



above the plain, the river cut it d 
thus gapping the mountain lidg^. 



KIVERS AND RIVER BASINS. 




"iie Delaware gaps tlie Appalachian Mouutaius. 
3 Potomac gape the mountains at the place 
ere you see the rapids in the picture. Can you 

from the picture on page 84 in whic)i directiou 

Potomac is flowing ) The nioun- 
[)s niust have been a long, 
g time in forming, to have 
en the river time to cut 
ougii. 

There are rapids usu- 

y iu a river wliei'e it 

ts across the highlands. 

ley are formed by the 

iter liowiug over the 

;ky ridge which has 

t yet been cut to the 

il level of the river. 

f you build up a highlaod 

1 make a plain on the sand 

le or in the schoolyard, and sprinkle it with 

ler, you will see that the water will cut ita way 

ectly down the highland by the shortest way 

the lower laud. On the plain it will work 



cause of the rapidly sloping land. In 
the flood-plains, which are nearly level 
iu many places, it loses the power given 

_ -^ 



way down the slight slope, making many 

Til the same ^vay a river cuts a more 
rect conrse among the highlands be- 



by tlie slope ; so it flows in and out in 
lonff, awinxfing cmi)€S. Tiace these 
curves or ox-bows in the pictures. 

If you observe a carriage 

you will Bee that the wheels 
on the outer curve turn 
ai-ound many more times 
than those on the inner 
curve. This is because both 
wheels must get around the 
curve in the same time. 

The water in the stream 
flows much faster on the 
outer curve than on theinner. 
This causes the water which 
is moving so swiftly to cut 
away the bank on the outer 
curve, while it helps the 
slowly moving water on the 
inner curve to deposit the 
soil which it carries, as in 
rvEn IN THE ROCKY jj^^ picturc of a mud plain 
on page 83. 
Rivers often cut deep gorges in the rocky surface 

where there are few feeders to widen the valley. 

Describe the gorge in the picture on page 83. 
In countries where the weather is usually dry 

the river valleys are not widened as rapidly as in 
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countries having usually moist weather. The and rapids. This enables boats tn Lavr 

riTsrs in these dry sections cut deep gorges called a continuous line of trauspoi-tatioD aiij 

canj/ons. There are many canyons in the high- * i ■ ■ u 

lands of western United States. Observe thone lessens the expense of shipping. Ho«: 



Riv 



the higher land of tl.evalley ah.pes. lo^g distance from the fall. TheNiagar^F.ii-' 

Great cities or trade-centers are upon the ^^^^^f the wonders of the world. The Awrr. 

rivpis These are connected bv railways Fall on the left of the picture is about i« v 

,,■ , . T_ .1 X t tC^ and the Canadian Fall is about 160 feet higti 

and boats, which serve as outlets for the '^^^^^^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^ j^^be each of the p^-- 

products of the great farming distncta. (,„ this page. Observe how the water is '*-' 

Camls are usually made around falls down the rocky ledge in the Yosemite Falli. 



ICE RIVERS OR GLACIERS. 

Many of the higher mountainB of the 
vorld have rivers of ice flowing for 
ome distance down their eides. You 
Fonder how they 
rere formed! 



If you squeeze a snow- 
nil very hard and irork 
for some time with 
our hands, it beoomes 

most a ball of ice. 
bis is caused by the 
ressure and warmth of 
3ur hands. 

In mountainous lo- 
ilities where there 
a great fall of snow, 
le snow does not 
1 disappear throng 
le summer months 
[ore snow falls each 
inter for several 
»ars than can melt 
iring the 8ummer,so 
at the depth is con- 
antly increasing. Th' 
eat weight of this ac< 
alation, together 
th the heat from 
e sun's rays, causes 
e snow to change 
ice. Thisiceforms 
;o streams which 
w slowly down 
i mountain sides. 
[ce sti-eams tear 

trees, plants, and 
1, and break oif 
ge rock masses in 
sir descent. They carry these in the 

to lower, warmer sections, where the 



ice melts, leaving the rock fragments 
and other material strewn over the 
ground. Lai^e rivers full of fine soil 
I come from these ice 
I streams. The soil is 
carried to the flood- 
plain or to the sea. 
Many gravel and 
sandhills are formed 
by the material 
brought down by 
these rivers. 

Rains wash the 

sand from these sand 

hills to the lower 

id, covering it with a 

laody, barren soil. 

Glaciers, or ice 

rivere, are in Alaska, 

Greenland, western 

Canada and United 

States, and on the 

mountains of Europe, 

^uth America, and 

iia. 

There was a time in the 
Earth's history when the 
cold belts extended much 
farther towards the 
Squalor than at the 
present time. After 
many, many years there 
was a great accumula- 
tion of snow. Through 
pressure and heat this 
snow changed to ice, and 
flowed slowly down the 
slopes in streams, or 
spread out on the plains 
in a broad, continuous 
sheet of ice. Thb ice sheet covered all of the 
northern parts of North America and Europe, 
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«xtendin^ across Hie continent of North America 
in a westerly direction from New Jersey. 

How do we hnow that there wet-e once 
ice-sheets i'i 
woi'ld ? A' 
kuow this 
because of 
the great 
amount of 
material 
Avhich was 
left w li e u 
the ice was 
melted by 
the warmer 
weather. 



of rocks, 
which we 
call bowlde. 

strewn over the surface at this time. 
Do you know of any bowlders in your Bchool 
district ! 

In some cases the valleys were filled 
and the mountains completely buried by 
this mate- 
rial. Some 
of our 
plains and 
prairie 
land were 
made in 
this way. 
The soil of 
the areas 
formerly 

covered with ice is quite different from 
that of othei- sections, 

'^a.ny lakes lie in the depressions made 
by the old ice rivers as they gouged their 



coui-aes down the mountain side. i!j 

people visit the regions whei-e tht- '. 

I'i vera and ice sheets now ai*e. They di ■ ■ 

ir and bra. 

udalsobM.a> 

past condiliy 

•ough wLa: i 

ig place tiMJ, j 

he ice from - i 

of the g-lacitr-'l 

to-day is iiULJ 

by man :>= J 

article of ira., 

Men cm ii -r- 

' blocicS -M\ 

transport ii 
cities. wbt> 
is sold lo '^■. 
ply people !■ 1 
ice duhD" :. 



AVhen :i:i 
ice river descends to the sea the wfiL'l: 
of the ice, together with the pi-ess^ir^ 
of the water underneath, causes grtji 
masses of ice to break off. These sre 
icebir.i-. 
They L- 
away, ai.'i 
are dan- 
gerous :■ 
steamei- 
and Itoar- 
because <■:', 
their greai 
b u 1 ic. 

(P. ii:;.l 

Describe each of tlie pictures. Not« the gw^l 
chasms or gorges in the ice wliich make tnivelicj 
overllie glaciers very dangerous. Visit aand hills. 
clay beds, and bowlder-strewn surfaces. Learn il 
you can about them. Describe and sketch tfa^n. 



LAKES AND PONDS. 

Here is the picture of a lake. It lies On the next p^e is the picture of a 



n tlie lowest part of a hollow in the 
Hiul surface high up in the mountains, 
rbe entire hollow is & lake basin. 

The lake is 
;ed by the 
itreams which 
form fi-om the 
rains and melt- 
\n\f snow, and 
flow down the 
inside slopes 
of the basin. 

The land 
which bordera 
the water of 
a lake is a lake 
shore. The 
shore-line is 

the line where 

the land slopes 

under the wa- 
ter. The high- 
er and lower 

land of the 

lake shore 

causes many 

irregularities 

iu the shore-lint 

the shores are 

jecta out into t 

where the slio 

flows over the 

tiom of the la 



Tell how this lowland la 
the mountain lake basin. 



lake which lies in a basin in the lowland. 

: basin differs from 
i'race its sliore-line. 
"^"M what plauts 
gi'owingon its 
re* Wliat ev- 
ices of life are 
re? 

Du the next 
;e there are 
ctnres of 
kIs; one is 
the raonn- 
ns, and on6 
in the low- 
ids. 



Trace tlie 

3S of . 



cb. 



^vider 



life are there 
hese pictures? 

Y'ou see 
nds are like 
les in form, 
ly they are 
imaller. 

A I I 

LAKES and 

PONDS are 

f e d by 

streams 

andspriiigs. 

iome lakes 

[some ponds 

Ify0UC0UIdl0..kuu«uu.iu,.»mKBj«u»..«u.u ^^'y ^"^^ 

see its true shape or map. Trace the shore-line "*'' ^^ * mountain lakk. j^,.gg feeder. 

of the lake pictures. Tell where there are projeo- J^]^g ^nd ponds umallv have OUTLETS 

tions and indentations. Model this lake-baain. , . , ,, . ' . .i , 

Tellwhichpartisoccnpiedbythelake. Represent which carry th^ water away froni th^ io 

the streams which feed it. lower land and to the sea. 
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The feeders are usually muddy. 
is because they 
carry a great 
deal of soil. 
They carry 
much more 
soil during 
heavy rains or 
melting snows 
than at any 
•other time. 
The dirt or soil 
is washed from 
the mountain 
sides as the 
streams de- 
scend to the 



This All lakes and ponds of the world <i 
filing up. 

We caulia 

old lake l^ 

toms in all 

any loca' 

Observe 

pictures od tl 

next paL'i 

Both are 

il1u8tratioti![ 

a lake la^ii 

in the pTovm 

of filling 

You see ri- 

lages ir^ 

A LOWLAND i^KB, built on tt- 



up 
and 



lal 
to 
lal 



to 

ni- - ... A LOWLAKD POKD 

then a solid, fertile plain. Such 

plains are usually drained by one or more water from the lake in the lowland 

streams. spreads far out over the low-lying lanil. 



LAKES AND PONDS. 91 

hen the flood aubsidee, the water When the wind blows in the same 
left standing on the lowland. It dii-ection for several hours it washes the 
idually dries up, leaving a nch plain, sand from tlie lake bottom high up on 
iny farms lie on the slopes and in the the shore. It then blows the sand into 

heans resemlilini? snow- 



ing 
ut- 

ny 



lea 



LASD IN OLD LAKB BABUT. 



lein. These vessels carry 
jople, and all kinds of mer- 

landise for trade. See the kind of good illustrations of salt lakes. Find 

issel used on the Great Lakes of them. There are thousands of beautiful 

nited States on page 65. lakes in many parts of North America 

Severe winds often blow across the and Europe. Many people visit, or live 

ikes and beat the water into great upon, their shores during the summer 

aves which are dangerous to shipping, months. Why ? 
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THE OCEAN. 

The ocean occupien the great depres- 
sions 07' basins in ilie land Murface of the 
earth. 

If we 
could look 
into its 
depths we 
should find 
that this 
great body 
of water resti 
even surf iice. 
consists of 1 
mountains, vfl 
deep valleys, 
neas of this s 
a great varii 

depth of the water. In """""•<' """ 
some places the ocean is very shallow or 
shoal ; in other places it is deeper than 
the height of the highest mountains. 



Ar4 the lower parte of t^^^pd 

proach the sea, the water doMTB ">', 

them, forming indentations ot'Wfnd' i:. 

ne and^aiiakr: 

is of Ikt -"^ 

i are called * ^ 

bays. "W'li--: 

the sea is \tr. 

; is called . 

saun-d. 

The I.m 
often almo- 
close.'i tLi 
bay or giil 
from th 
ocean, ali.iH 
ing only . 
nan-ow p.'i- 
,.n,^= win .f. «.^ HIE. iJii.Av.li. sageway f" 

the water to flow through. Such 
passage is a strait. 

The higher parts of the land on al 



THE OCEAN. 



coasts and shoi-es extend out into the 
water, forming pi-<yeclio)is. Tliese are 
called peninsulas, capes, and promon- 
tories. A [leninsula ia often joined to a 
larger body of land by a long, naiTOW 
tieck of land, called an isthmus. 



Waves. — Waves are mrface move- 
ments of wat€7- caused by the wind. 

We tind waves on all bodies of water 
having any extent. On a still day the 
water that we see may be very smooth 
and calm, but the ocean is so vast in 



AND WATER PORUS. 



Find an iatlimusiii th« picture. How is a cape 
ffereiit from a peninsula? Peiiinaulaa liftve 
.pes upon them. Find them in the picture. Tell 
>w the peninsulas in the picture ditfei- Trom the 
ands. 

A promontory is a high, rocky cape. 
Study and describe each of the land and water 
rms in the picture. Go out directly after a rain 
cl find all of these forms. Find them on the near- 
1 body of water. Uodel and sketch each. Bring 
pictures of land and water forms. Find all of 
es« forms in the world picturesand on the globe. 



extent that some parts of it are always 
being disturbed by winds. Any dis- 
turbance of its surface watera stretches 
out over a great distance. This is 
shown by the great variation in the 
height and in the more rapid move- 
ments of the waves as they come tum^ 
bling over each other upon the shore. 
(See page 92.) 
While waves may be apparently 
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swinging backward aud forward with These waves carry large qiiautilltii 
little progress, their movement is always sand and gravel which they havewssL;, 
forwai-d. They sometimes travel at a up from the sea bottom. 

I 



gi-e 
in 
W! 



The continuous action of the ret 
sea, together vnih the grinding of iS 
piece of rock upon another, break ai 
wear the larger pieces into smallersii 
still smaller rounded fragments. 

These water-worn rock fi-agmenU ( 
pehhUs. 

The waves wash the pebhles ui- 
the beach, making a pebble-beach. 
During a storm or high wind the The continuona action of tbe i"!t' 
water is lashed into great waves which and of one pebble upon another, "«'' 
sometimes rise thirty or forty feet, the pebbles to sand and soil. 
Such waves break upon the shores with On sandy shores near shallow M'^ 
tremendous force. this soil, together with the saod ifl'-j 



I PEBBLE-BBACB. 



THE OCEAN. 



9 been brought to the Bea by the roots of which help to hold the sand in 
era, is thrown upon the beach by the ' place. See picture on preceding page. 



»ther t What 
about clay t 



SAin>-T>UNEB, CAPE COD, MAB8. 

coming waves. This soil is building Describe the pictures on this pa^. The lower 

,t th. shore-lines and filling .p the sea r,C'T°^«i'VZ Ttj^.:^. 
)ttom. Insomeplacesthesandiswashed How are clay cliffs affected by the action 

1(1 blown "' "■" ° How are they 

jout into 
rifts and 

ind hills. joaat or beach 

h e 8 e ffer from other 

Lod drifts ^•'" ^^^ *"'* 

11 -i in the middle 

'e called omaway.leav. 

mddunes. ■ock. 

The sand Some 

f these I beaches 

unes of- ' a r e o f 

m blows smooth, 

bout and h a r d - 

auses packed 

reat an- sand. They 

oyance to ] a r e fi n e 

To preve ha thing 

bifting of tl res&rta and 

eople sow i p r o m e ' 

rasa, the branching ci^at cliffs, qat hb&d. martha's viNarARD, unea. nades. 
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Many people spend their suniraere at 
the seashore. Many large citiea are on 
and near fine beachea On hot days and 
evenings, crowds of city people «ith 
children go to the beach to 
get cool. 

Do you know of any beach? If 
you do, tell about it. Do you know 
of any people wlio go to the seashore 
for the summer ? 

Tides. — Another movement 
of the water of the ocean is 
called the tide. JFor a little 
more than six hours the water 
slowly rises on the beach, when 
it reaches high tide. Then 
for another six hours it shioly 

falls to LOW TIDE. 

How many times does the 
ixA&flow and ebb m twenty-four hours, 
or a day ? 

How many of you have seen the flow and ebb 



of tlie tide! What effect has the high tide on -^ 
beach in the picture below? What effect has i.- 
low tide on the beach in the picture on the ti^ 
page? Note the seaweed that baa been n-agbed :. 
hy the tide. 

Sea food, such as oysters, clams, escallops. £i 
crabs, are more easily procured during low tid; 

Hakbors. — Theoceanhasbeeifli.- 
tlie great thoroughfare for trai- 
aiid travel. On its waters vesH-!: 
ladeD with merchandise and peniit 
from every country, pass to arf. 
fro. Under its waters the ii^i- 
graphic cable extends which ol 
nects the great cities of the woKJ 
All vessels must anchor i: 
some arm of the ocean, wlic> 
they are protected from fierrt 
winds and storms. In such 1* 
vens they can easily dischai^e and tai^ 
on passengers, supplies, and freisl* 
Such an arm is a harbor. The ber^t har- 
bors have deep water and moderaii: r 



mon ude, bnolibh coast. 



high shores. The wide, deep nioiitb 
of rivers form fine harbors. Wooilfr 
and stone piers are constructed to enabV 



THE OCEAN. 



the cai^oes 
to be di- 
rectly dis- 
charged 
upon the 
shore. I n 
p 1 aces 
where the 
water is 
shoal these 
piers ex- 
tend out 
for a long 
distance 
into the 
water. On 
coasts where there are no good natural 
harboi-fl, they are made by building long 
sea walls out into the sea. These walla 
break the force of the waves. 

The entrance to some harbors is shallow. Yes- 
Reia are obliged to wait outside of such harboi's 
uhti] the full tide, in order to pass in with safety. 
For tlie same reason the vessels wait inside the 
harbor for liigh tide before sailing. 

LionTHOUSES. — When rocky land pro- 
jects out into any water near the course 



aoUTHAMFTOH BAKBOR. ENGLAKD. 



of vessels, or when the water 
is shoal, it is necessary to pre- 
vent the vessels from striking 
the rocks, or from intoning 
ag]-ound. lAgMhmiMs, which 
are towers with strong lights, 
are placed on all such coasts 
and islands. The lights shine 
far out to sea and guide the 
vessels at night. 

Vessels called "light-ships," 
carrying brilliant lights, are 
often moored off shoals or 
d angerous 
reefs to 
warn mari- 
ners at sea. 
Buoys 
are also 
used to 
point out 
the posi- 
t i o n of 
something 
d a ngerous 
beneath 
the water 
and to di- 



, CAPE COD. HAB8. 
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by them. 



recfc the course of vessels in the channel. Trace the wann current* in the iUustraixt 
Lighthouses and iight-ships are in charge ^^ which shores of the continents are affaiK 
of special •"'"""" 

government 
officere. 
Rn'ERs or 

CUERENTS IN 

THE Ocean. 
— GreaZ Riv- 

EES or CUR- 
RENTS of 

warm water 
flow from the 
hot section of 
the earth to- 
ward t 
coldei 

currents make t, 
ter warmer 



E BESTS ;t* 

i regions (^'tl 

regm- 

The cold OTf 

rents cool lb: 

heated la>, 

warmer wales, 
makjogaiiK<[^ . 
even temptn 





mVERS OK CUBRHNTS 



more plants and ani- 
mals to live in the 
water and on the 
i' land of the cold 
countries than 
, other ^viae 
-jDuld live there. 



lines are constantly cl 

The changes in shore-lines are caused bj inf 
flow and ebb of the tide, by the waves, by the^J^ 
rents, and by the fact that all the rivers are carr;- 
ing grreat quantities of mountain waste to the sra 

Some sections of the coast are slowly risitig, ihiu 
pushing the sea back from the land. Other 9tt 
tions of the coast are slowly sinking, thus alloinD^ 
the water to flow infarther on the land. 



THE SEA.* 
I am the Sea. I hold the land 
.\s one holds an apple in his hand, 
HoitI it fast with sleepless eyes, 
Watching the continents sink and rise. 
Dot nf my bosom the mountains grow. 
Back to its depths they crumble slow; 
The earth is a helpless child to me. 
I am the Sea! 

'. am the Sea. When I draw back 
blossom and verdure follow my track, 
^iid the land I leave grows proud and fair, 
•"or the wonderful race of man is there; 
Lnd the winds of heaven wail and cry 
^hile the nations rise and reign and die, 
jiving and dying in folly and pain, 
Vhile the laws of the universe thunder in vain. 
A'hat is the folly of man to me! 
I am the Sea ! 

PubllahedbTpsnnlnloD ol Snwll, Uarnud « Co.. Bottoo. 



I am the Sea. Theearth I sway; 
Granite to me is potter's clay; 
Under the touch of my careless waves 
It rises in turrets and sinks in caves; 
The iron cliffs that edge the land 
I grind to pebbles and sift to sand. 
And beach-grass bloweth and children play 
In what were the rocks of yesterday. 
It is but a moment of sport to me. 
I am the Sea ! 

I am the Sea. In my bosom deep 
Wealth and Wonder and Beauty sleep; 
Wealth and Wonder and Beauty rise 
In changing splendor of sunset skies. 
And comfort the earth with rains and snows 
Till waves the harvest and laughs the rose. 
Flower and forest and child of breath 
With me have life— without me, death. 
What if the ships go down in mef 
I am the Sea! 

— Chabix)tte Perkimb Stetson. 
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THE AIR. Through this intei-change of gast-i liip 

Air surrounds us on all sides, although aii" is kept pure for man and auiiualj. 
tve cannot see it. There is always a greater or h« 

Maokind, animals, and plants depend amount of vapor op water in Of oir 
upon it for the "breath of life." If which is also needed by all living i/iiii-h 
theie wei-e no air, or atmos- How does the moisture gtt ii-^- 

phere, surrounding ev ' airf 

part of the earth, then 
could be no living 
thing u]X)n it. 

Air is made up 
of several gases and 
vaporof water. We 
will only speak of 
the two more im- 
poi'tant gases and 
the vapor of water, 
because our lives de- 
pend moi-e upon thes 

The pi-inclpal life-gi 
gas is oxygew. It is given 
to the air from all plant life. 
People and animals would 

suffocate if it were not for the oxygen on a cool day. This is because warm a:r 
which they breathe in, and which keeps will hold more moisture than colJ aii 
their blood pure. Oxygen causes the The puddles will dry faster on a mivh 
buming of all substances. It also causes day than on a still day. On which rhy 
the rusting of iron and the decay of will more air come in contact with the 
many substances. surface of the water? 

Carbokio-acid gas ts given to the air Water is evaporating all over the earik 



The streets and all sir- 
faces are said t'> ■''!:■. 
off" after a rain, U: 
the moisture haji!ii>: 
all soaked intotlr 
ground. It lia- 
simply disai- 
l^ared. IthasWi. 
absorbed into ilir 
air. It has )>^i: 
changed from wate 
which is easily seen. !■ 
■yor, which is unseen, !•; 
the process of evapom^i-v. 
The mud-puddles will ilij 
up faster on a warm day tliai. 



hy all burning and decaying substaTices, 
and in the breath of dU animals. 

It would poison all animal life and 



giving to the air the needed moisiim ?'> 
•t life. 
Water evaporates faster in the waro 



mankind if allowed to remain in the air. regions than in the cold regions, althougb 



A wise means was provided by our 
Creator for taking this poison from the 
ail'. Carbonic-acid gas is needed by all 
plant life. All vegetation breathes it in. 
The plants could not live without it. 



snow IS always evaporating. 

How does the water form to mnJce rah-! 

Breathe on a cold mii-ror or glass, h 
is misty, in a room of ordinary warmih, 
Can you think whence the tiny dn'js 



of watei' or mist came ? Bring in a pitcher 
yf ice water. The pitcher " sweats." 
Where was the moisture that has gath- 
ered on the pitcher ? Which was 
w.niraer, the mirror or your breath; the 
pitcher or the air in the room ? 

The air near the glass ami that around 
thf pitcher became cool. It could not 
hold the moisture, so it was deposited 
on the glass and pitcher. 



Some clouds are very dark and seem 
full of water. They are I'ain clouds. 

What do we mean by " a gray day " ? 

Observe the clouds closely. See if you can tell 
which are the rain clouds. Wliat l(iiid of clouds 
do you see low down in tlie sky at sunsel ? 
Through obBervation learn all you can about tiie 
different kinds of clouds. 

Wind. — Move your haud rapidly in 
any direction. You have set the air in 
motion, and can feel a breeze or wind. 



I*jauts cool more quickly than the air 
at night. The air which immediately 
surrounds them becomes cool and de- 
posits dew. 

Frost instead of dew is deposited 
when we are having freezing weather. 

Whenever warm air filled with mois- 
ture comes in contact with cold air the 
vapor is changed. It is changed from 
vapor, which we cannot see, to a light, 
fleecy substance called mist, which we can 
see. This is the process of condensation. 
When this light, fleecy substance lies or 
hangs near the ground it is called fog. 
If it is high up in the sky it is called a 
child. When it is freezing weather the 
moisture in the clouds forma into mow. 



Wind is aw in. motion. 

All winds are named for the direction 

y come. 

Observe from day to day, and several times each 
day, from what direction the wind blows. Which 
are the cool winds of your locality t Which are 
the warm winds ? Which winds indicate storm ! 
Which are the dry winds? Observe if the wind 
blows with considerable strength and speed, or 
velocity, or if it is a gentle breeze. 

Keep a little notebook in which you record 
these observations and all other observations in 
regard to the weather. 

Winds from the colder sections blow 
over the land and sea of the warmer 
sections of the earth and modify the heat. 
Winds from the warm sections blow 
over the colder sections of the world and 
modify the intense cold to some extent. 
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MAPS AND MAP READING. 



PREPABATION FOB THE STUDT OF THE 

POLITIGAL DIVISIONS OF OUB 

EARTH. 

MAPS AND MAP READING. 

(The measuring and drawing in thete lessons shooid be a part of 
yonr number work ; its application to the reading of maps should 
be in connection with Geography.) 

About how far from you does your nearest 
fellow-pupil sit? Your farthest fellow-pupil? 
Your teacher? With your foot-rule measure the 
distance from your seat to other parts of the room. 
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A SCHOOLROOM. 



WMOOW^ 



Find the distance between objects in the room. 
Elstimate given distances. Test by measuring. 
Measure a given number of feet north, south, east, 
west from some given object out of doors. 

Measure a rod in the schoolroom, in the school- 
yard, in the street. Find the number of yards and 
the number of feet in it. Pace it. How many 
paces do you make it? Find the number of rods in 
one mile. About three feet make a pace. How 
many paces in a mile? What persons live about a 
mile from the schoolhouse? What families live 
within the radius of one mile? Measure the 
distance between your home and the school- 
house. Find out the distance in miles to the 
nearest village or city. Tell by what means you 
would go there. About how long would it take? 
Find distances to the next two nearest villages or 
cities. How would you go to them? Ask the dis- 
tance to some large city of which you have heard. 
Think how long it would take to go there. 



Find the number of inches in a foot, in a jani, 
the number of half-inches in a foot State ti^ 
number of quarter-inches in an inch, in a hilf- 
inch, in a foot, in a half-foot. 

Find an eighth-inch on your rule. Makei]:< 
questions about the eigh th-inch . Find a sIxteeDtl 
inch on the rule. Ask the class questions aboj: 
the sixteenth-inch. 

Rbprbsentation bt Scale.— Measure Or 
length and the width of your desk; the leng-J 
and width of your paper. How can we represe:: 
the desk on this size of paper? We must drawi: 
smaller, keeping the exact proportions. We in!] 
let three inches represent each foot. How manr 
inches shall we make our representation in length 
In width? Decide where it should be placed i3£ 
the paper to look well, and give a reason for ^ 
placing. Place points according to scale to y 
used. Draw. Represent the rounded lower €c<^ 
ners, the ink-well, and the groove according u* 
location and scale. 

Place points of direction on di*awing. Layr 
on the floor according to these points. Cutcj; 
the drawing. Hold it up so that north will be s: 
the top. What is at the bottom? What at \i^ 
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8CHOOLHOU8B, YARD, AND BOUNDARIES. 

right? What at the left? Paste the dnm 
upon a larger piece of paper so that north will be 
at the top, and south at the bottom. Kule a 



OUR GLOBE. 
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ouble-lined margin. Decide where the name of 
le repi*esentation, the scale of measurement, and 
our own name should be placed to make a well' 
alanced sheet. When completed you have a map 
f your desk. 

A MAP is a representation of sfiirface. 
VoHh is always represented as at the topy 
outh at tlve bottom^ 
ast at the i^ht hand^ 
nd west at the left 

and. 

Representation of 
HE Schoolroom. Meas- 




» T R t E T 






T » < I * CZE3 « ■ < ■ 



W I N t t"R" 



re the length and the 

readth of your school- 

oom. Represent these 

measurements to a scale 

n paper. Measure the 

istance from each wall 

the nearest comer desk 

a a straight line. Place 

he four points. Measure 

he length and breadth of 

loor space occupied by 

»upils* desks. Place points 

.nd sketch in light lines 

)ivide this space to rep- 

esent aisles and desks. 

feasure the width of a 

ingle desk from left to 

ight; of a single aisle. 

deasure the distance between desks and the width 

i a single desk from back to front. Find the 

lumber of aisles, the number of rows of desks, 

.nd the number of desks in each row. Decide the 

cale. Draw. Locate the teacher's desk; the 

loors and windows. 

Place points of direction; also place a cross to 
ndicate you own desk. If the room is regular in 
egard to the points of compass, finish the map on 
his paper; if it is irregular, cut it out and paste 
is you did the map of your desk. 

School-yard. —Find the dimensions of the 
icliool-yard, the school -buildings, and the walks, 
decide on the scale to be used. (It will doubtless 
>e some fractional part of an inch to a yard.) 
Draw. Indicate location of different objects in 
he school-yard. Place points of direction. Indi- 
»te the boundary of the yard by naming the 
owners of the adjoining land. 
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A PORTION OP A SCHOOL DISTRICT. 



School District.— Find out the dimensions of 
some part of your school district. Make a map 
indicating the principal streets or highways and 
the railroads ; also the principal buildings in the 
district. Make up questions in regard to the loca- 
tion of different objects, buildings, homes, etc., 
for the class to answer. 
Turn to the maps of the gratid divisions. 

Tell what constitutes a 
physical or relief map. 
What does it tell that 
the other maps do not? 
How are the highlands 
represented in these 
physical maps ? The low- 
lands? The mountain 
ranges ? The rivers ? The 
lakes? Can you think why 
the peninsulas and capes 
are given in the physical 
instead of in the other 
maps? What is told in 
all political maps? The 
physical map represents 
natural boundaries. 
What do the political 
boundaries represent? 

Make a map of some sec- 
tion of country either 
in or near your school 
neighborhood. Howf 
Make excursions at dif- 
ferent times to the near- 
est hill, stream, pool, or pond. Find the points 
of direction. Decide what section you wish to map. 
Walk along the different boundaries. Sketch the 
map. Indicate any rise of land, stream, or body 
of water; also any highway, bridge, or other 
special features. If you want to be more accurate, 
take a measuring line and get exact dimensions. 
Place them on the sketch. The next day at school 
model the section in sand ; sketch it on the black- 
board, and finally draw a map to a scale. You 
can make a physical and a political map. 

OUR GLOBE. 

A globe is a map representation on a 
sphere of the principal physical features 
of oxu* earth. It also represents tJie prin- 
cipal divisions, taivns, and cities which 
have been made or Iniilt by men. 



OUR GLOBE. 



'iud north, south, east, west, on the globe. 
rLOBE Study.— Trace around tlie two conti- 
its; name the grand divisions o( eacli; the 
Ltnuses which coanect any of tliem. Name any 
iusulas or capes which you may find ou the 
st of either conttneut; tell where each lies. 
.(1 and locate each ocean. Name any seas, bays, 
,'uirs which you may Hud extending into any 
lofthecoast; tell whereeachlies. Find 
'.orniore straits. Tell whs' """"" — ' " 
il each strait separates am 
lies of water it connects. 
'race the world-ridge o 
globe. Tell of what 
untain systems or 
gcs it is made up. 
me any other moun- 
k ranges that you 
y find. Name any 
aks or volcanoes 
ich you can find. 
w many river sys- 
is do you And in each 
.lid division? How 
nysinglerivers? Tell 
ich division of the 

4ter number of them, 
ice one river system 
] one or more single 
ers in each grand 
ision. Describe as you 
ce, and indicate the 
ter-partings. Find 

liave built out the this tree is native to a 
d at their mouths oa and hokt 

'race the two cold, the two temperate, and the 
belt on the globe. Tell in which belt you find 
most land; in whidi the most vrater. In 
ich do you find the greatest number of large 
es? Why? 

'ind and locate each of the following countries 
ts grand division : United States, Canada, Mex- 
; England, Germany, France, Hussia; Japan, 
ina, India; Egypt, British South Africa. Find 
I tell in what country each of the following 
ea is situated: Washington, New York, Chi- 
yy, San Francisco; Montreal; Mexico; Bio Ja- 
ro; London, Paris, St, Petersburg; Pekin, 



Bombay; Cape Town; Sydney. Tell what you 
think makes each of these cities of importance. 

MoTK.— Id coaneoliou vilb the Btndy of the World, rakd 
of the nrlf vlaitB ol the Noi-nemen from Iceland to the 
Wexteni Contiueut. AIbo read ot Harco Polo and the non- 
derfal irenlth vbioh be secnred in the East Indies, the JBlaiid 
groups son tbeaet ot Aai&. Find out what yon o«ii of Oortez; 
ot Pizarro ; ot MageUaii. 

Miirco Polo's travels created great in- 
- .^ terest among the nations of Eu- 
and several UDSuccess- 
attempts were made 
) find the East Indies. 
(See Supplement.) 

Find out what you can 
of the knowledge of peo- 
ple in regard toour earth 
at that time. What did 
Columbus think? What 
did hedo? Tell all you 
can about him. 

From the map on the 
next page trace the route 
of the Norsemen from 
northern Europe to Ice- 
land and then to the 
land which was after- 
wards named North 
America. Trace a route 
from Europe to the Blast 
Indies. Trace the route 
of Columbus. Trace a 
route from London to 
New York across United 
itopK States and the Pacific 
Ocean to the Philip- 
pine Islands aud China. 
Trace and describe other routes. 

All sections governed by our country, the 
United States, are colored the same in this map. 
Find and name them. From their location tell 
what some of their products must be. Trace 
routes of trade and travel between them all. 

For convenience in study, maps of the globe 
are often made like tlie one on the next page. 
You see that the northern and southern parts are 
drawn too wide because the curve of the sphere is 
not taken into account. Compare it with the 
maps of the hemispheres on the following two 






THE WESTERN UEMISPUKKU. 




POUTICAL DIVISIONS OP OIIK E4KTH. 

THE HEMISPHERES. 

A ih;\iiwi'iiki:e /•< Ini/f a sphere or 

For eijiiveniKiice the line diviiliiig 
tlie globe into heniisiiliercs is dniwn 



nroiiiid tlie fjutli whei-e tliere is the if:!*! 
land. Tills line divides the earth 
the Eastern and Wei^Uni Heuii.''i'h 
Trace the line ou the globe. Ti-l 
what ))<»ints the contiuentd apjii'i 
nearest eatrh other. What b""lii- ' 
Wdter sepaiiite them at the.ie [Miir 
Wliidi iK-niispliere has more laiidf Wl<i< 
more wiilKi'f Coniiiiei icing at tlie iir>rll)''i 
treniily iif Nurlli Ameriwi, trace tlie<v';i>ii 
Llie Wesleru Cuiitiiient. Name l)io most tiori 



THE EASTERN HEMISPHERE. 




eastern, soutlieni, and western points of this con- 
tinent. Trace, name, and locate tlii*ee indentations 
in the coast of North America; one in South 
America; one between Nortli America and Asia. 
Compare the two grand divisions of this continent 
by telling how tliey are alike; how unlike in 
shape and coast-line. 

What island group southeast of North America? 
Wliat one incloses Bering Sea? What island is 
nortlieast of North Amei'ica? What one at the 
mouth of the St. Lawrence River? In what direc- 
tion are the Hawaiian Islands from North America? 

Trace the coast-line of the Eastern Continent. 
Tell what oceans bound it. Tell the most northern, 



eastern, southern, and western capes. By what 
seas is Africa separated from Asia? By vvhat sea 
and strait from Europe? How is Africa connected 
with Asia? 

Which of the two continents has the gveaier 
number of indentations? Which has the greater 
number of islands near its coast? Wliich division 
of the Eastern Continent has tlie most regular 
coast-line? Name and locate four indentations on 
the coast of Asia; one on the coast of Europe. 
Name an island group east of Eurasia; southeast 
of Eurasia. 

Trace around the Australian Continent. De- 
scribe its coast. 
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POLITICAL DIVISIONS OF OUR EARTH. 



Trace the highlands of the Western Continent. 
Tell what mountain system of Norlh America and 
what one of Soutli America comprise these higli- 
lands. From the direction of the rivers tell in 
what two general directions ihe land slopes in 
North America. Which slope contains the large 
rivers? Trace the Mississippi, the Mackenzie, the 
St. Lawrence. Tell in what direction and into 
what body of water each flows. Trace around a 
group of lalies in North America, and tell to what 
riversysteni they belong. Trace three rivers which 
find til eir way to tlie Pacific. Comi>ai-e their length 
witli the length of the other rivers on tlie slope. 

Trace the Amazon, the Parana, and the Orinoco 

Rivers Tttll wliiph in 



Cerent parts of this continent i Conipnre 
northern and the soutliern parts of North Am 
with thesamepartsof South America as to sea'-cir. 
<Page 22.) In what belts does the Eastern C-jnti 
nent lief Which belt contains the most lai:i] 
The greater part of Eurasia lies in which U:! 
The greater part of Africa) In which belt is tlir 
nortlieni part o( Eurasia! The southern part? In 
which belt is the northern part of Africa? Tl.' 
southern pari? How is the Australian CoDtiiieiii 
divided in regard to belts of climate? 

Draw two circles; divide tliem into belts !■'. 
climate according to illustration, page 20. Nan,' 
one circle the Western and the other the Easten 

— - Continent 

Beginnin; 
with vour 



of South Americaslope? Wliat name is given the 
Parana at iU moutli? Ti-ace the Primary High 
lands of Eurasia and of Africa. From tlie courses 
of the rivers tell the direction of the long slope and 
of tlie short slope in these divisions. 

Trace the Yenisei, the Hoaiig, and the Ganges 
Rivers ol Asia; tell the general dii-eclion of eacli 
and into what body of water each flows. What 
oceanic basins receive most of the rivers of 
Asiaf 

Trace the Volga and Danube Rivers of Europe; 
tell into what each flows. Trace the Nile and 
KongoRivers of Africa; tell into wliat each flows. 
What great oceanic basin finally receives most of 
the rivers of Europe and Africa? Which conti- 
nent has no rivers of imiwrlance? 

In what belts does the Western Continent lie? 
What is the prevailing weather orcJimate of dif- 



cate, ani: 
print th<' 
principu; 
plants ami 
trees of ilpr 
North Ten. 
perate beir 



Als( 



the printi 
in the Konh 
in the stiiilj 
oi rarL i. iiHiiie, luuiui, mm print those <.■' 
the South Temperate belt in each coniinem 
Name, locate, and print those of the cold l-eii- 
and then those of the hot belt, flrst tliose in il." 
Western and then those in the Eastern Contium: 
Name as many plant pi'oducts as you can. iStr 
"Plants," Parti.) 

Draw two more circles and print the names ol 
the animals in the belts to which they belmij: 
beginning with the North Teni|>erate belt of lii' 
Western Hemisphere. (See "Animals," Part I 
Name as many animal products as you can. 

Draw two circles and print the names of raf^ 
and nations, industries and religions, where ili'? 
belong. (See "People," "Occupations," Parti 

Make a list of tlie cities you find on Ihe ma[s<if 
the heniisphei-es. Locale five in North America, 
three in South America, four in Europe, four in 
Asia, and two in Auslraha. 



NORTH AMERICA, OUR GRAND DIVISION. 



NoTB.— Id the Mody or North America rrom the mip. jfoa ihoald 

trace wllb a pencil or einitl paint« alJ cout-llne!, lund-farini, 
wiierroDtea, monnialn rangea ind ■ti'^dif. rlvan, uid lakea. 

In connecilon wllh Ibii itudj yao iboald read oT tbo diicovtria 
and txploraUoni of Noctb America b; different Earopeaiis. You 
ebonid Alio locale the BtttttUlimenlt u far u poHlble. 

Tod aboDld eitber Ikelcb map!, or have ODlllne map* to HII 
In aa joa itady them. Yon ahaald mold North America 
lu (and, eitber od tha aaikd-boaid oi table, or in the (chool- 
jard. 

Collect plctaroBof aa maDy nibjKla aa poaalble In connectloD 
wiih thestndr or North America. Arrange them nratir on card- 
board tor •cboolrovm. or on maallla paper for jonr i 



From the globe and 
ninps tell tUe direction 
of Nortli America from 
eiicli of liie other grand 
ilivisiona. Point to each 
grand division and tell 
its direction from North 
America. Which grand 
divisions lie nearest lo 
North America! Whii-h 
u.re farthest awaj) 

Wliat is the geneiiil 
sli:ipe of North Americii? 
Which sides are nearly 

equal in length 1 Which side is longest? Trace the 
shape of North America in the air. Draw it quickly 
on the blackboard with the fewest possible lines. 

What large bodies 
of water lie around 
Nortli America! 
P<)iiit to each. 
T«U the direction 
of Nortli America 
from the Atlantic, 
llie Pacific, the 
Arctic oceans. 
Trace the north- 
ern coast; what 
large body of wa- 
ter indents it! 
Through what 
strait would a 
vessel sail to 
i-each the Atlan- 
tic Ocean from 
this bay!Th rough 
what bay and strait would a vessel sail from the 
Arctic Ocean to the Atlantic Ocean? Trace the 
eastern coast. Wliat three arms of the Atlantic 
indent this coast! What island nearly incloses 



tionbera coastal plain, conalstlng or frozen i 
iv plantt grow here. Thelaiaher ror the 
ert from the great fomla •oulb of thla regli 



the Gulf of St. Lawrence! Through what strait 
would a vessel pass from this gulf into the Atlan- 
tic! Trace tbe southern and western coaats. By 
what island and two peninsulas is the Gulf of 
Mexico nearly inclosed! Through what strait 
would a vessel pass from this Gulf to the Atlan- 
tic! What group of islands and grand division 
nearly inclose the Caribbean Sea? Through wliat' 
channel would a vessel pass from the Gulf to the 
Caribbean Sea! 

What three arms of 
the Pacific Ocean indent 
the western coast! 
Through what strait 
would a vessel sail from 
the PaciSc Ocean to 
Puget Sound! By what 
group of islands is Ber- 
ing Sea nearly inclosed 
oil the south! What 
land nearly incloses it 
on the nortli! Through 
what strait would a ves- 
sel pass from Bering 
Sea to the Arctic Ocean ? 
During the long winter this sea and strait are 
frozen over, and no vessels can pass through. Take 
an imaginary cruise around North America, and 
tell what bodies of 
water you would 
visit. What pro- 
jections of land— 
peninsulas or 
capes — would you 
have to avoid! 
What are some of 
the different ways 
by which you 
would be warned 
of these points! 
(Page 97.) 

Describe each of 
the following pen- 
insulas by telling 
from what part of 
North America it 
projects and what 
waters nearly Burround it: Labrador, Nova Scotia, 
Florida, Yucatan, California, Alaska. Wliich 
of these peninsulas do you think the most impor- 
tant to mankind! Why! 



uildlnga waa bronght here bj 



c^'-T^ 
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NORTH AMERICA, OUR GRAND DIVISION. 



Describe the following capes by telling where 
each is situated and into what body of water it 
projects: Prince of Wales, Point Barrow, Race, 
Sable (N.), Halteras, Sable (S.), San Lucas, Men- 
docino, Flattery. 

Locate and dcsci'ibu llic folluwing islands and 
island gi-oups, 
bytellingncur 
which coastof 
Noi'lli Amer- 
ica they lie 
and what wa- 
ters surround 
them: New- 
foundland, 
Long. Baha- 
mas, West Ill- 
dies, Vancou- 
ver, Queen 
Charlotte, 
Ka d i a k. 
Name four is 
lands of the We 
large island beii 

America? Win 
Greenland, als< 
Denmark? 

Whicli coast ' 
ica is most 
affording the 
Which part o 
coast is most ii 

Trace the Prii 
of North Anieii 

tell in what dij-cctioii they ex- Thwe «« (n^ioi kbh 
tend. Trace the principal rivers 
to the sea. Towanis which ocean does the longslojie 
oF the continent extend? Towards which the short 
slo|)e? What effect have tlie slopes upon the length 
and speed of the rivers? Trace the highlands in 
the eastern part; tell the direction in which they 
extend. Trace the streams carefully on the inner 
sloiieof both highlands. In tlje channel of what 
river do the inner slopes of the Pacific and the 
Atlantic highlands meet? Trace one eastern and 
tlii-ee western tributaries of this river. Which 
is the largest? Place tissue paper over the 
Mississippi River system and trace it; indicate the 
water-partings. (Page 81.) What large river hiis 
a northerly course? It is of little importance to 
niankind. Can you tell why) 

What large river cuts the Atlantic Highlands; 
What five lakes belong to this river basin and arc 



drained by this river) Draw this river by iraciii; 
through tissue paper; indicate the water-i>ai-ii(if- 
What liver cuts its wav to the Pacific throu;;! 
the western highland) What one cuU its irar ;.. 
the Gulf of California? Whutlargeriverth.ws'iin . 
Bering Sou; Of all the rivers of North .Anieriis 

imerce? \\h\ 

and higlijtxri,.v 

.kes are liraiimi 
f thruiigli li.. 
race the nalri- 
le Hudson h-; 
jawrence Basil,. 
Json Bar -^ii'i 
; l)etneeii IL, 
kuii tiasius. 

T L .■ 
Pi'iiiiary, 
or Pufilii 
HigliKu.- j 
of Xdiili I 
A meri^a 
e X t e u •! 
fi-oiii IWr- 
ing StDJ: I 
and tli^ 
Arctic I 
Ocean on 
tbe iiortii- ' 
west, ttl(»iig the western coast to lU 
Isthmus of Paiiaiiiii on the soutllea^I. I 
They are highest in the Mexican Pla- ' 
teaii, which is nearly 8000 feet al)(ii> 
sea-level. From this platean tbe liidi 
liiiida gradually descend nortbwanl !■ 
the Ai-ctic Ocean and southward to tlii^ 
Isthmus. The highlands are "i(Ie>i 
in tlie United States, uaiTowiii^ »-' 
they extend northward and soiithwar-l 
These highlands consist of two nioiiiihiin 
systems — the Rocky Monutain Sv*tr]( 
and the Sieim Nevada Svsteui. T'l- 



in Ihs Weft IndU laluide. DcKtib« lb 
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Rocky Mountain System occupies the Irrigation is the process of storing the rain 
eastern and greater part of the highland "''**='' f**""- «■■ °^ i^rning the water of a river into 

T, • , , ■ , greatroservoirs.eitbertobepumpedoutontheland 

region. It is made lip of many irregular ^r let into ditches, as needed for watering the land. 

The Sierra Nevada Range extends along 
the western 
border of the 
plateau 
gion 



mnges and peaks. The most important 

is the Rocky Mountain Range, which 

continues throug 

and the IsthmuE 

in South Ameri 

from the Rock; 

ward, forming ( 

other points on 

These mountain 

Aleutian Is- 

laodB and the 

mountainB of 

Asia. (Pages 

7,9.) 

The Sierra 
Nerada Sys- 
tem lies neai- 
the coast and 
consists of 
the Cascade 
Range, the 
Coast Range, 
and the Si- 
erra Nevada 
Range, from 
which the 
system is named. Trace each. 



re- 
in to 
Mexico, 
where it takes 
the name of 
Sierra Mad re. 
It unites with 
the Rocky 
Mountain 
Range at the 
volcano Popo- 
catepetl, in 
the south- 
central part 
of Mexico. 

The Prima- 
ry or Pacific 
Highlands 
are compara- 
tively young 
in the moun- 

, There we manr taiU history 

of the earth. 
They were thrown up into folds more 



The Cascade and the Sierra Nevada recently than many other mountains of 

ranges have many peaks of great height, the world. We know this because of 

Many of them were once volcanoes. The their great height and hare, jagged peaks. 

Coast Range consists of low foothills They were once much higher than at 

bordering the coast. the present time; but the streams and 

Between the ranges of the Rocky and the weather have been reducing them to 

the Sierra Nevada systems is a vast pla- a lower level. They have rich mineral de- 

teau region. This region is so dry that positswhichhavedeveloped manymining 

the people are obliged to irrigate the towns and cities. Upon what other indns- 

land for cultivation. (See next page.) tiies do these towns and cities depend ? 
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The Secondary or Atlantic Highland, 
or Appalachian System, lies along the 
eastern coast, and extends from the Pen- 
ioBula of Labrador southwestward to 
irithiu three liuiulied miles of the GiiH 
of Mexico. It consi-sts of several parallel 
ranges which are broken up in the 
northeast. 

The Appalachians are cut throngh, or 



eral wealth. Many raanufacturiog and 
mining cities and towns are located in 
this region. 

Lay tissue paper over the AppalacLian Rigb- 
lauds, aud trace them. Also Lrace tbe riven 
wbicli How donii each slope. luilicstte the vatet- 
partings. Tell iLe geueral directioii of the rivcR, 
of the Atlantic slope. 

On the rivei"s of the Atlantic sIojk 

are many manufacturing cities and 

trade centers, which are 



nuatnera. inortu oi iiew AuiKimii mu 
the highlands extend nearly to the sea- 
coast, but south of this harbor or bay the 
Atlantic Coastal Plain gradually widens, 
until it mei^es into the wide Gulf Plain 
of the southern coast. 

The Appalachians ai-e much older 
than the western highlands. We know 
this because of the rounded or flattened 
tops, and because rivers have had time 
to cut deep gorges in them. In some 
places these mountains are worn nearly 
to base-level. They have rich deposits 
of coal, iron, petroleum, and other min- 



largest tiibutary, the Missouri, is nearly 
as lai'ge as the main sti-eam. As tlie 
Missouri drains snow-clad mountains, 
it carries a great amount of soil to tlie 
Mississippi. This soil is spread out 
over the flood-plain during flood-time. 
The Mississippi is navigable for steamer 
from its mouth, for nearly its entire 
length, to the Falls of St. Anthony in 
Minnesota. Its largest tributaries are al?" 
navigable. The Mississippi floAvs througli 
a rich farming district, where the grains 
of the cooler temj^rate sections and tlie 
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cotton and sugar-cane of the warm sec- 
tions, are produced in large quantities. 
The delta of this river ia of great extent 
and furnishes a fine rich soil for the 
cultivation of cotton, rice, and other farm 
products. (Page 116.) Take an imagi- 
nary journey up or down this river; tell 
what you 
would see; 
through 
what cit- 
ies and 
through 
what 
great 
produc- 
tion sec- 
tions you 
would 
pass. 

The St. 
Lawrence 
has a fine 
wide 
mouth, 
and is 
navigable 

to Montreal, which is nearly a thousand 
miles from the sea. Above Montreal it 
has I'apids and falls in its course around 
which canals have been made. On this 
river and through the lakes which it 
drains, a great commerce is carried 
on except during the coldest winter 
months, when these waterways ai-e 
frozen over. 

In what belts of climate does North America 
lie! In what sections are the winters longest? 
Where are the summers longest! What cold 
current flows along the northeastern coast! What 



warm current flows near the western coast} What 
one along the eastern coast? (Page 98.) 

The WINDS which blow from these dif- 
ferent ocean currents warm or cool the 
shores on which they blow. The warm 
winds usually carry moisture. 
Tell the effect of the winds on the northeastern 
part of North 

the south- 
eastern shore ; 
on the west- 
ern shore. 

Which 
winds must 

Canada and 
northern 
United 
States in 
w inter! 
Which kind 
of wind 
must blow 
from the 
Gulf of 
Mexico? 

In sum- 
mer all 
places 
near the 
seashore 
are cooler 
than places which lie inland. Places upon 
the shores of the great lakes are also 
cooler in summer. In ■ winter, places 
upon the sea- or lake-shore are wanner 
than those which lie some distance 
inland. Inland snowstorms often be- 
come rainstorms as they approach the 
sea. Which is cooler in summer, Boston 
or Indianapolis ? Boston or Chicago ? 

It is cooler in the mountainous districts 
than in the lowlands. Snow remains on 
the summits of some of the western 
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mountains for the entire year. Glaciers sea. Lai^e pieces of ice break off as 
descead fi-ona many of these mountain they reach the sea and float away as kt- 



warmerland. Ulaciers ^ From tbe map on page 118 lell 

increase in number and size northward in which section of North America only grass and 

from the United States. In southeastern "loss grow. Where are the great foresto? Wh»i 

. , , ,, . • - trees are in the forest section f What industries 

Alaska there are_ many great ice-nvere ^ ,j^^ „„ ;„ ^ f^^j ,^^,„, TeU the d,f- 

and ice-sheets which slowly move to the ferent uses of lumber. 
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Trace the gtwi (r™'ii sections. Tell nhat grains 
ara raised. Locate eacli as far as possible. What 
milling industries are an outgrowth of these grain 
producU? (Pages 28, US.) 

Sections of the Great Centml Plain 
of North America are subject to drouth, 
ami cannot be depended upon for tUs 



raised? Hemp? InwhatregionismahoganyaTal- 
uable forest product? What plant products do you 
find in the West Indies? Locate the great mining 
regions and tell what minerals are found in them. 
Beview pages 37 to 43, inclusive. What uuimala 
belong especially to North America? In what 
section are the fur-bearing animals? Name these 
animals, and tell to what family group they 



successful raising of agiicultural prod- 
ucts. Grass grows abundantly, however, 
and graziTig is the most inipoftaot occu- 
pation of this great agiicultural section. 

What is done with the great herds of cattle 
and awine which feed on the plains? (Page 52.) 

Locate the tropical fruit sections. Tell what 
fruits are raised. Uore fruits are grown than can 
be used in the regions where they are raised. They 
are shipped away to supply the Northern markets. 
Wbatother important products do you find in the 
Eastern fruit region? What can you tell us of 
cotton? (See page 26.) What can you tell of the 
production of sugar from sugar-cane? (Page 148.) 

In which part of North America is tobacco 



belong? What animals are used as beasts of 
burden and for work in the northern part 
of North America? Wliat in the mountainous 
regions? What in the southern sections? What 
&sh or sea animals are mentioned in the map? 

Review pages 44 to 49, inclusive. What people 
live in North America? To what races do they 
belong? Describe the homes of the White people; 
of the Eskimos; of the Indians. Tell what you 
can of the Negroes in North America. (Page 67.) 
From the map on this page tell in what occupations 
the people are engaged in the different sections. 
Tell what you can about each of these occupations. 
In what ways is the manufacturer dependent upon 
what the farmer raises? In what ways b the 
farmer dependent upon the miuer and the manu- 
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toetu r tr t Think of #>th4sr oesnptttmis, and leU 
li^yvr «H^ liti^eiMk opoo or eooUibates to one or 
ttov« <iih«r /j«%iiiMtMM^ 

TTif: cities aij'l towns are otitgrowths of 
the gr«t pro^l iict ion ^ectiotm. The largest 
tra/leK^rentem of North America are on 
the riven, the lakf^, and the Hea<roast. 



I»«at« N*w York, 
t^Mtr Ur^^Nt city ; 
CbkaH^o, ib^necoDrl 
IstfK^std eiij; and 
f7»flauJ«lpbfa, ilM; 
third Jarg^«t cit/of 
North America. 
AJa^» ]/icat« St 
f>/rii% Han Fran' 
i!jijic/f, N«w Orleann, 
Hltk», Montreal 
Har ana, Vera Cruz, 

the second 
largest com- 
mercial center 
in the world, 
and has one of 
the fincHt har- 
bors. It is the 
largest manu- 
facturing and 
the largest 
))0(>k'printing 
city in North America. 

Ohwago is the sixth largest city in the 
world. It in located at the head of Lake 
Michigan, in the heart of the great 
northern agricultural section. It can be 
eaHily re/iched from both the lumber 
and grazing Hocticms. Hence it is the 
great(!Ht grain and meat market in the 
world, and one of the leading lumber 
marketH in North America. It is con- 




NORTH AMERICA 



Bars % staott or mmoml pwouas. 



nected by water with the Atlantic. 
Trace the route. It is connected by rail- 
road with all other cities of North 
America, and is the greatest railroad 
center in the world* 

San Francisco^ from its position, is 
now one of the most important seaports 

of North Amer- 
ica. Most of the 
merchandise 
and people pass 
throufich this 
ix)ii; in going to 
or coming from 
oar Pacific is- 
lands. This 
will soon cause 
San Francisco to 
rival in size aod 
importance 
many of the sea- 
ports of the 
world. 

North Amer- 
ica comprises 
the countries of 
United States 
(including Alas- 
ka), Canada, 
MexicOy and Central America. 

Point out each on the map and tell which part of 
North America it occupies. Tell which country is 
largest; which smallest. Tell the capital of each. 

Neither Canada, Mexico, nor Central 
America is as thickly settled as United 
States. The northern part of Canada is 
too cold, and the larger portions of Mexico 
and Central America are too warm and im- 
healthful, to admit of a large population. 



THE UNITED STATES, OUR COUNTRY. 

N0T».-In oonMcUoD with the Btndy of the Ouiled Stetei iglautlfl lU the Pacific. The islaucl of 



8i.t..ietih.gm.ti.i"8t.te..«dtmitory»thepr.»»^ now a protectorate of the United States. 

YoD abonld make » poUtlMl, a anrfwe uid olinuite, uid * 

AprodDotiDJ^ Take jour political map of Nortli America and 

Bring in pictoraa of moanUin, riier, lake, and oout t:at Canada from the northerQ boundary and 

•ceneiTt >Uo (4 diffennl indDBlrie*. -nd of the bnllding. Mexicofrom tliesoutli- em bound- 



der one government, the seat of which 
is at WasbiDgton. 

The country of the United States com- 
prises forty-five States; five Territo- 
ries, including Alaska; the District of 
.Columbia, in which Washington, the 
capital, is located ; Porto Rico, one of the 
West Indies ; the Hawaiian Islands ; the 
Philippine Islands, and several smaller 



From the Atlantic Ocean? From the Faciflc! 
From tlie Gulf of Mexico! Trace the coastline. 
Name and locate the peninsulas and capes on the 
easlarn coast; on the southeastern coast; on the 
western coast. Name and locale the indentations in 
each coast; also the islaiidswhich lie near the coast. 
What part of the Pacific or Primary Highland 
of North America is in the United States? 
What great plain? What coastal plains? What 
large river basin lies wholly in the United Stales? 
What river basins lie partially in the United States? 
On the physical map trace the Bocky Uountaiu 
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Batige; the Wahsatcli Range; tlieCascadeRaoge; 
the Sierra Nevada Range; the Coast Ratige. To 
which of the great mountain systems of North 
America does each belong? (Page 113.) 

Locate the Columbia Plateau. What river 
cuts it and drains it to the seat What 
targe tributary has this 
Trace the river 
and the tribu- 
tary, describing 
their courses as 
you trace. 

The Colum- 
bia Plateau 
was built up 
of vast lava 
floods from the 
overflow of 
volcanoes, wliicb buried mountains almost 
to their auraoiitsa long, long time ago. It 
consists for the most pai't of plains cov- 
ered with sage 
brush and 
grass, and 
adapted to 
grazing. Many 
sections, espe- 
cially in the 
river valleys, 
are adapted to 
wheat-raising. 
The plateau is 
deeply cut by 
the Columbia 
River and its 
tributaries. 

Trace the low water-parting which separates 
the Columbia and Snake River basins from the 
Basin Region. Trace the Rasiti Region. Locate 
the Great Rasin in it. Locate Oreat Salt Lake. 
Trace the Humboldt River; the Sevior River. 
Locate the Gila River Basin. 

The Basin Region consists of vast 



salt and alkali fields crossed by many 
mountain ranges, which vary in height 
The entire region has so little moisture 
that tiie streams dry up and disappear. 
Trees gi-ow on Bome of the 
mountaius,but 



Thtte plinta >n pecnllarlT odipted 
id •UJkiwlilclnre.enf Juicy. Theji 
ilcccoTeiiDgor ttieenlln|>1*iit. 



warm south- 

em parts of 

IT Si' the basin the 
thorny cactus and spiuy yucca grow. 

In the Great Basin are two great depreeeions— 
Death Valley and Mojave Desert— which lie sev- 
eral hundred feet 
below sea-leveL 
Find them. 

Locate the Col- 
orado Plateau. 
What two rivers 
unite to form tLs 
Colorado River? 
Trace the basin of 
the Colorado. 
Ti-ace the river 
and its tributa- 
ries, describing 

The Colora- 
do plateau is 
cut up — dis- 
sected — by 
the wearing 
action of the Colorado River and its 
few tributaries. The river has cut deep 
gorges or canyons through the red sand- 
stone plateau to the depth of more than 
a mile. The climate is always so diy 
that the wealing and weathering of the 
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narrow valley eides are very slow ; hence 
the walls of the canyon are almost perpen- 
dicular. (Pi^e 83.) The highest parts 
of the plateau are covered with forests. 
There are many mesas, or remnants of 
what most once have been a much 
higher rock platean. (Page 71.) 

You see that **•" 
great Westei-a 
Primary Highla 
about wbicb 
studied on pi 
112, descends 
the Basiu Keg 
as it extends 
northward 
from the Mex- 
ican Plateau. 
From this ba- 
sin it rises 
again in the 
Columbia and 
Colorado Pla- 
teaus. The 
Rocky Moun- 
tains mark the 
eastern, and 
the Sierra Ne- 
vada and Cas- ' 
cade Mountains the western, boundary 
of this vast region. The entire region 
is dry, but many sections yield abund- 
antly under imgation. (Page 114.) 

Many ranches and mining towns are 
scattered thi-oughout the greater part 
of this region. Everywhere there is 
evidence of former volcanic action. Most 
of the mountain peaks wei-e once volcan- 
oes. Find and name some of these peaks. 



Between the high Sieri'as and the 
low Coast ranges is the valley of Cali- 
fornia. It is drained to the sea by two 
rivere. Trace them. This is a rich 
and fertile valley, although much of 
it is made so only through irrigation. 
Great vineyards are cultivated for the 
"'•"duction of wine 
I raisins. (See pic- 
e on next page.) 
The Great Plains 
end eastwai'd 
in the Rockies, 
[■giug into the 
Valley of the 
Mississippi. 
The plains are 
broken by the 
Black Hills, 
the Missouri 
Heights, the 
Ozark High- 
land, and the 
dry Texan 
Plateau. Find 
each. 

The amount 
of rainfall on 
^■*^™^"'''- these plains 

is 80 uncertain from year to year that 
grazing has been found to yield a 
better and surer return in money than 
other farm occupations. The Black 
Hills are forest-clad, and lich in min- 
eral deposits. The Ozark Mountains 
are noted for their lead ore. 

Forests grow on the river banks and 
on the higher parts of these plains. 
Trace the many streams which flow across 



1 ^ .^..-. 
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the plains. Most of tliein have their 
sources among the snow-covei-ed peaks 
of the Rockies. Which ones seem to 
break tlirough the mountains? 

Trace tlie Appalachian System. By what name 
ia it knowD in New England? la New York? 
Trace tlie Atlantic and the Gulf Coastal Plains. 
In what direction does the laud slope? How do 
you know this? Find and trace the Peneplain 
and Piedmont Section ; the Blue Ridge, the Great 
Valley, the Alleghany Ridge _^____ 

and Plateau ; ^.——"^ 

the Cum be r- 
land Pla- 
teau. 

We have 
already 
1 e a r II e il 
that moun- 
tains ai-e 
great folds 
or blocks 
w h i c h 
have been 
thrawnor 
pressed 
up by 
some foi-ce 

below the earth's crust; that they are 
always being reduced by the action of 
water and weather ; that the streams are 
carrying the soil thus formed to low land 
and to the sea. We have also learned 
that the Appalachians are veiy, very 
old, and have been greatly worn down 
through long-continued weathering, 

The/*'Wf/mow^ (meaning" foot of moun- 
tain ") is an u]iland plain, or plateau,lying 
between the Appalachians and the low- 
lying Coastal Plain. It is the lemains of 
old mountain folds which have been worn 



nearly to level land. Such worn-down 
mountain masses are sometimes called 
peiieplairm (meaning "almost a plain "). 
The Piedmont is a fanning district. 

The decay of the old mountain ridges, 
together with the waste from the 
)>resent Appalachians, has caused, and 
is still causing, great quantities of 
matei'lal to be cai'ried to the sea. After 

" — — _ many, many years the 

C oas ta 1 
Plain, 
which in- 
cludes the 
peninsula 
of Florida, 
has been 
built 
above the 
level of 
the sea 
by this 
mountain 
\v a B t e . 
Skirting 
the coast is 
a strip of swamp which hns not yet been 
made into solid land. Most of the 
Coastal Plain consists of the " pine bar- 
rens" from which the "naval stoi'es" are 
procured. (Page 33.) In the upland 
or Piedmont Section great quantities 
of cotton are raised. Market-gardening 
for the pi-oduction of fruits and vege- 
tables for the Northern markets is a 
rapidly growing occupation. In the 
swampy lowlands rice is quite exten- 
sively raised. (Page 116.) 

Along the line where the Peneplain 
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dropa to the Coastal Plain there are many era mineral sections have been but little 

factories. "What do you think about the worked, but in the middle sections, espe- 

speed of the rivers on this line? cially in Pennsylvania, there aie many 

The Great Valley can be traced the great mining and manufacturiog towns 



uashetl from the mountains. Tlie Alle- 
gbeoy Plateau extends along the western 
border from the Cumberland Mountains 
to the Catskills. It generally decreases in 
height to the Ohio Basin and the Praiiies. 
Tiiis plateau, as well as most of the 
Appalachian Highland, is forest-covered. 
Tbe entire highland south of the Cats- 
kills is extremely rich in coal, iron, 
petroleum, and natural gas. The south- 



of Pittshurg and A llegh^ny, Th ey are on 
opposite banks of the Allegheny River, 
where it unites with the Monongahela 
to form the Ohio. (See next page.) 
Pittsburg is one of the largest manu- 
facturing cities in the United States. Its 
iron works are the admiration of the 
manufacturing world. Locate this city. 
The Appalachian mountain regions 
are thinly settled — the people living in 
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the simplest way od small farma There by the cold east winds which blov 
are few opportunities for education, m tvom the North Atlantic across the An 

tic ciin-ent. South of Loni 
Island Soand the winds whici 
l)low across the Gulf Strean 
w&vm and moisten the Coasta 
Plain, Warm soutli wind 
blow from the Gulf up tbroiigl 
the Mississippi Valley, auc 
give the necessary moisture foi 
vegetation. Cold north wind- 
sweep the Great Plains in 
winter, making extremely coU 
weather. In the region of tlie 
Great Lakes the weather is 
more unifo]-mly equal in few- 
perature than in n^ious i-emoie 
from great bodies of water. Tlie 



AH IMPORTANT OUTLET Fon THE URKAT Wll 

RBOioN. DtteHU the pictvt 



the people are so scat- 
tered that only ele- 
mentary schools can be 
supported. 

Ill what beltof climate does 
the United Slates lie? Com- 
pare the climate of the north- 
ern part with that of the 
southern part in all the ways 
Toucan. 

The entire western 
coast of the United 
States is warmer than 
the greater part of the 
eastern coast. This is 
because the warm ocean 
current flows near this 
coast and ^varm winds 
from the southwest prevail, and also air is cool, dry, and bracing everrwiier 
because the high mountain wall shuts among the mountains. No part of tli 
off the cold north winds. Appalachian Highland is as dry as ihi 

The northeastern coast is made colder plateau section of the Western Higbland 



THE MONONOAHELA ^ 
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Mining and Grazing 
Locate each group, trace and tell the bound- 



The entire northern part of tlie Righkmd and Pacific 
United States has long, cold wiutere s^*^o»- 



and injure the fruits. 

Because of the great difference of cli- 
mate and soil in United States, there are 
different production sections. 

For conveDtence we hare divided the Stalee and 
Territories into five BectioDs, according to their 
products or industries. ' Tliey are the Neic Eng- 
land or Manufacturing Sectiotf; the Middle At- 
lantic or CocU and Iron Section; the North 
Central or Northern Agricultural Section; the 
Southern or Southern Agricultural Section; the 



horder the Great Lakes; wliich border Canada; 
which lies ou the Pacific coast; which lie in the 
Uississippi Valley) 

Which groups are most mountainous? Which 
is in the Western Higliland? Which lie al-' 
most wholly in the Great Plains and Coastal 
Plains! 

From the first map on the next page tell which 
section raises nearly all of the cotton in the United 
States. Which section is especially noted for its 
cotton manufactures. Tell what you can about 
cotton. Find out what you can about the cottoD 
gin. 



ISO 

New England has 
many manufactures of 
all kinds, but it leads 
in the manufacture of 
cotton goods. Fall 
River^ Manchester^ and 
Lowell have great cot- 
ton industries. The 
Southern States are de- 
veloping manufactur- 
ing industries rapidly. 
Columbia^ Augusta^ 
and Atlanta have large 
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sippi Valley. Galveston, 
Mempliisy and MoUk 
are also great cotton 
markets. Find all of 
the cities mentioned. 

A great hurricane nearly 
destroyed the city of Galves- 
ton, September 8, 1900. Find 
out what you can about it 

Locate the fruit regions in 
the section to which they be- 
long. Make a list of the 
fruits. (Page 27.) What ones 
grow in your locality? 



cotton mills. The peo- 
ple of this section can 
manufacture cotton 
goods at a less expense 
than the New England 
section. Can you think 
of any reason for this ? 
N^ew Orleans is the 
chief cotton market in 
the world, and is the 
outlet for the prod- 
ucts of the southern 
part of the Missis- 
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Locate the flsberies. What 
fish abound in the wat«n of 
the northeaatern coast? 
(Page 60.) What on the 
western coast? Baltimore 
is the great oyster market 
of the world. 

Nim.—Th« heavier sbsdiiig in- 
dimte* where wheat is eBpeciall; 
pn>diic«d. Tell wh&t aectlona 
niae wheat. 

Flour mills are in 
Minneapolis, St. Louis, 
and Rocliester, Minne- 
apolis being the princi- 
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lion make this a profitable 
industry? Trace the dairy 
belt Why is this a profit- 
able industry? What can 
Tou tell about Chicagof 
(Page 118.) To what does it 
owe its very rapid growth? 

Chicago has large 
maDufacturing indus- 
tries of iron and steel. 
It is, next to New 
York, the gi'eatest print- 
ing, book-making, and 
news-center in the 





Locate the sheep-rais- 
ing sections; the woolen- 
manufacturing section. 
Boston is the great wool- 
market of the United 
States. Philadelphia is 
especially noted for its 
woolen manuf actu res. 
There are many other 
smaller woolen-manu- 
facturing centers. 

Locate the regions 



United States. The 
Chicago University is 
located here. Not only 
is Chicago a great trade 
center, but it is a lit- 
eraiy and art center as 
well. 

Onialui and Kansas 
City are largely en- 
gaged in meat-packing, 
as are several other 
smaller Western cities. 
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where iron ore is obtained, also the regions 
especially noted for iron manufacturing. 
Pittsburg, Chicago, Cleveland, Buffalo, 



' and Deti-oit, as well as some smaller cities, 
are largely engaged in this manufacture. 

Locate the coal, the 
petroleum regions. As 
you see, coal is found 
in many localities of 
the United States. The 
soft-coal fields are wide- 
ly scattered; the hard 
coal being found only 
in eastei'n Pennsylva- 
nia. Many of the cities 
mentioned in tlie pre- 
ceding p^es on the 
United States are coal 
shipping ports. 

Petroleum is pumped into great tanks from 
wells bored in the earth. The tanks are connected 
by pipe lines with refineries in different cities. 
The principal refineries are in Whiting, Ind., 
near Chicago; Brooklyn, Philadelphia, and Cleve- 
land. Here the crude oil is refined and the various 
products of petroleum are secured. Kerosene, 
lubrit^ating oils, gasoline, benzine, vaseline, and 
naphtha are some of the products of petroleum. 



Locate the gold, silver, and copper re- 
gions. Copperis largely used in conducting 
electiicity, and is of great and increasing 
value. The purest cop- 
per is found near Late 
Superior. It is exported 
from the United States. 
In all these great prod- 
uct sections people have 
congregated to engage 
in the various occupa- 
tions which the physi- 
cal conditions promote. 
Large industrial aod 
trade centers have been 
built up which are con- 
nected with sea- and 
lake-ports and all other impoi'tant cen- 
ters by railroad or steamship lines. 



From the map tell which sections are most 
thickly peopled ; which are most thinly peopled! 
Can you give any reason for the difference? Trace 
some of the railroads in the map. Name four 
which cross the country from east to west Tell 
some of the large cities which they connect. 

iVew; Ywh is the largest commer- 
cial city in the Western Hemisphere. 
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What more can you tell of this city ? Watifiington ia a beautiful city, having 

(Page 118.) Otber important Eastern wide streets and fine parks and containing 

seaports are Boston and Philadelphia, many imposing and beautiful government 

S(in. Francisco is an important commer- buildings and many fine residences. The 

cial port Why! (Page 118.) Tacoma Capitol, where all the laws are made, and 

and Seattle are also important Western the Con^ 
ports. Trace their connection and that 
of Sao Francisco with the Eastern cities. 
D'lluth is an important lake-port for 




larger and more important cities. Name five on the 
Mississippi. They are the trade centers of the a^icul- 
lural sections. Name fifteen cities belonging to the 
United States: tell in what section each is locat«d, 
and tell something you bare learned about each. 

Indian. Territory, Oklahoma, AHzona, 
and New Mexico are Territories lying 
within the United Statea In what sec* 
tion are they located ? They have not yet 
a sufficient number of people to become 
States. The Bisirict of Golumhia con- 
sists of a tract of land set apart to con- 
tain the seat of government, Wash- 
ington. 



aional Library, are the finest buildings in 
the United States, and among the finest 
in the world. Duiing his term of office 
each President lives in the White House. 
Who is living there at the present time ? 

Name the different sections of the United States. 
Which section hasthelai^cstnumber of divisions; \ 
which the smallest number} How many States : 
are there in each section? In which section do you 
live ? What is the government of the United 
States ? (Page 66.) What can you tell about it ? 

Mora.— Aik jour teaob«t for ft gune in which different 
pnpila aak the olus qneitioDB in regard to State* nnd citiea 



NEW ENGLAND STATES. 

The Manufacturing Section- 



Locate this section. Trace its boundaries. Tell 
what country, what group of States, and what 
waters bound it. Wiiat lake is on the western 
boundary? What two rivers and what lakes are 
on t)ie eastern boundary? Trace the shape of this 
section in the air. Sketch it on the blackboard. 
Sketch its outUue into the map of United Stat^. 
Name the States which comprise it. Which State 
is the largest? Which the small- 



the rivers which flow down the northern slopt, 
To what great river basin do these nortliera 
rivers and Lake Champlaiu belong? Trace tin 
water-parting between ihe northern and the soulli- 
ero rivers. Between what luountain ranges dom 
the Connecticut flow! What boundary does it| 
form? Which State has the greatest u umber of 
lakes! Tell in which State and to what river 
basin each of the following lakes belonnri- 1 



derontheaea? Which has very littlesea-coaot? Find 
out when this section was settled and somethingof 
the hardships of the early settlers. Try to imagine 
the appearance of the entire section at that time, 
and compare it with its present appearance. 

From the relief map of the United States, pages 
ISO and 121, tell what highland lies in New Eng- 
land. What name is given the part in New Hamp- 
shire ? What in Vermont ? Wliat in western Mas- 
sachusetts? Find two peaks in Maine; twoinNew 
Hampshire; two in Massachusetts. Narae and 
trace the rivers which flow down the southern 
slope. Where do many of them rise? Into what 
do they flow? Name the four largest? Three 
of these are in which State! Name and trace 



in-eguiancy oi coast, mucn oi ii, ironi 
Boston northeastward, being high aud 
rocky, while Cape Cod Peninsula ami 
most of the southern coast is low and 
sandy. The rivers have wide, dee] 
months, and there are many deep inlets 
hence there are a great number of gocnl 
harbors. The islands and coast are niucli 
visited as summer resorts. 

The surface of the entire section is 
much broken. There are many sand- 
hills and bowlders, which were left by 
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the ice-sbeet that once covereil this en- 
tire section. Moat of the sui-face is too 
rocky for [)i-otitable fanning. The soil is 
not genei'ally fertile, though the valleys 
of Lake Ohnmplain and many of the liv- 
ers contain valuable 
fanning land. The en- 
tire northeastern part 
has licfa soil suitable 
foi- raising many dif- 
ferent farm products. 
Quantities 
<»f jMjtatoes 
are pro- 
duced here, 
which su[>- 
ply many 
ofthelargi! 
cities of tlio 
United 
S tates. 
Tobacco is 
quite ex- 
tensively 
cultivated 
in the Con- 
necticut Valley. Ver- 
niofit is noted for its 
dairy products and 
niapleaugar. (P.31.) 
In sections of 
Maine, New Ilniiip- 
tihii'e, ami Vermont 
lumbering is an important industry. 
Jiangnr is the center of the lumber trade 
ill Maine, and has steamer communication 
with Boston and other coast cities. Bur- 
lington, the largest city in Vermont, has 
an important liim!»er trade. There are 
jiiil|> milln ill different localities for mak- 





ing wood-polp for paper. Ship-buildiDg 
largely engages the people on the Maine 
coast. Bath is especially noted for this 
industry. 

The marble quanies of Hutlavd, Yt., 
which are the finest 
ill the world, and tlie 
granite and sandstone 
quarries of the othei' 
States, are exteu- 
sively worked. 

Many of 
the people, 
especially 
on the 
northeast- 
ern and 
southeast- 
ern coasts 
<»f Mas-sji- 
chusetts, 
are en- 
gaged iu 
fishing. 
Boston is 
tlieleadiLg 
center for the New 
England fisheries. 

Nearly all the cit- 
ies and villages of 
New England are en- 
gaged in some timl 
of manufacttiring. 
The rivers furnish abundant Avater-power. 
Coal and iron are brought to these cities 
by boats and also by railroads from the 
great mining section of the Middle At- 
lantic States. For what purpose ? (Page 
56). Raw cotton is shipped to this sec- 
tion from theSouthern States. JTaURiier 
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leads all other cities in Noith America in 
tbe manufacture of cotton goods, Lowell, 
ifew Bedford, and MaTickester are also 
ceotera for the weaving of cotton goods. 
ffdi/olce is the leading paper-making city 
in the world. Lytm and HaverJiill are 
tfaeleadingboot- and shoe-manufacturing 
ceotere in the Union. Raw wool is pro- 
Juced in 
Ibis sec- 
tion to a 
consider- 
able ex- 
tent, and 
it is also 
largely im- 
por t e d 
fivini Aus- 
tralia, to 
be made 
into all 
kinds of 
woolen 
goo d 8 . 
Lawrence 

and Prov- laroebt bailt 

idence are 

tlie leading centers for this industry. 
BmUm is the leading wool market of 
tbe United States. 

Worcester is a lai^ manufacturing 
city. Spnngjield is an important trade 
center, and has many small manufactories. 
The cities of Connecticut and Rhode 
Island are noted for the number and 
^eat variety of their manufactures of 
iron and brass. Firearms, bicycles, sew- 
ing-machines, clocks, watches, jewelry, 
ind small wares — pins, needles, buttons, 
itc. — are among the important industries. 
Raw India rubber is sent from South 



America to these cities to be made into all 
kinds of rubber goods. Locate /*aw^«cft- 
^, New Haven, Bridgeport, Waterbury. 
Boston and Portland possess the two 
largest of tbe many fine harboi-s of New 
England. Boston is the largest city in 
New England, and the fifth in size in 
the United States. It is a large center 
of trade, 
being con- 
connected 
by rail- 
roads with 
all the im- 
portan t 
industrial 
centers of 
the Union, 
and hav- 
ing steam- 
er comniu- 
nicntion 
with the 
com mer- 
e i a 1 cen- 
,„ tera of the 

rnK DNITED STATES. 

world. It 
is also an imiwrtant literary and art center. 
Portland is the largest city in Maine. 

New England was settled by the Puritans from 
England ; but the factory towns and cities are now 
crowded with people representing many nation- 
alities. The entire section has good schools, aad 
there are many higher institutions of learning— 
Harvard University in Cambridge, and Yale Vni- 
vergity in New Haven, being the largest and must 
importauL 

Several steamer lines connect the river 
ports and seaports of New England with 
NewYorkand other seaports of the Union. 

Name and locate the capital and the loi^est city 
of each State. Tell anything you can remembw 
of the different cities. 



MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 

The Coal and Iron Section. 



Trace the boundaries of this section. How vn&ny 
States comprise itt Which is the largest Stat« ) 
Which the smallest? Which States have no sea- 
coast? Which have verylittlesea-coastf Tell what 
country, what State groups, and what waters bound 
the section. What two lakes and two rivers are on 
on the Canadian boundary) What large river on 
the western boundary? What lake on the eastern 
boundary? Trace thecoastline. Name, trace, and 
locate the projections and indentations on the 
coast; also the islands which lie near the coast. 
Which indentations or projections do you think 
moslimportant?'Whv?'lVo«.ihBBViB™. 
of this section i 
SkeCeh it into th 
Trace and name 
down the southi 
slopes. Into w 
Which riversga] 
the four largest 
Trace the rivers 
northern or nor 
what two 
great river 
systems do 
they belong? 
Which is the 
largest river? 
Which State 
has a large 
number of 
lakes? To 
which river 
system do 
most of them 

belong? Trace carefully the great water-parting 
of this section. Of what great higliland does it 
consist? From the relief map of the United States, 
tell what names are given to the mountains of this 
highland. What names are given to the parts of 
the highland in New York? What States lie 
almost wholly in the mountainous parts? What 
in the coastal plains? What parts of New York 
and Pennsylvania are comparatively level? 

The mountainous districts are very 
rough and rocky, with grand and beau- 
tiful scenery. There is a great variety 
oi climate in this section, the southern 
part being much warmer than the north- 



ern part. The northern part and the 
mountains have long cold wiDtej«, and 
delightfully cool summei-s. The coast 
is warm in winter and cool in summer. 
Both the mountains and the sea-coast 
abound in summer resorts. From the 
map, page 132, you see that forests are 
scattered over this entire region. It is 
heavily wooded, however, only in the 
northern 
and muun- 
tfunous sec- 
tions. Tell 
in what 
parts lum- 
bering ia 
an especial 
industry. 
Ship-build- 
ing lai^ly 
engages 
jf the coast 
ing the leatl- 
jtry in tbe 
I study the 
to 132, you 
find that this section is largely en- 
gaged in farming. 

Tell which of these States produce the leading 
food grains. Which States are engaged in dairy- 
ing? Which in sheep-raising or woolen manu- 
facturing! 

New York State is especially noted 
for its dairy products and its production 
of hay and oats. Hockeater is noted for 
its flour-mills and other manufactures. 
It is not far from Buff<do, a city which 
from its location commands much of tbe 
trade between the West and the East 
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Fruits o£ the temperate region are 
everywhere in abuudance — the Coastal 
Plaia furuishiug a great many peaches, 
l»L'riies, iiml melons for the markets of 



n 



Philadelphia and New York. Which 
States are engaged in tobacco- raising 'i 
What can you tell of tobacco? (Pages 
1 27 and 131.) Richmond is the tobacco 
market for this section, although tobacco 
is shipped from several of the seaports. 

Fishing is an important industry. 
The dreilging and tongiug of oysters is 
an enormous industry and engages a 
great iiuniber of men. (Page 61.) 

Twelve thousand boats are annually licensed by 
tlie State of Maryland to engage in tliis induatt-y 
in tlie Clies!i|ieiike Bay and its tri butanes. Tlie 
season lasts fi-om September to April; during tliis 
lime fi-om 12,000.000 to 15,000.000 bushels are 
bi-ouglit li> market, "shucked," and shipped to 
every city and town in the United States and 
Canada. \Yliat can you tell us of Baltimoref 
(Page 131.) 

The Middle Atlantic States are espe- 
cially engaged in mining, manufacturing, 
and commerce. 

Note.— The mnps, pnfic 133, tell ynii just wimt Slsten and 
IdcnlitieB are ctipwinlly riiKHRcr] in ttiiniiij; unci tlie iniiiii- 
fiuliiTefi nhic'li KTi'w '>"' "f tlio iiiiuiiiK T>riiiliiclM. Fur citlier 
pk-lilrear,t tliisB,.flloii «■(■ [mgi-^55, G3, M, 65, flfi, fi7.m. H6, 96. 



Locate tlie coat, petroleum, and iron regions. 
The great peti'oleum region of America lies in lliis 
section. What are the products of petroleum! 
Where are the refineries? (Page 134.) Tell some 
of the cities which ai-e in the oil regions. Name 
some in the western or soft-coal region. Natural 
gas is found in southwestern Pennsylvania; what 
cities tie in this region? 

ScranUm and Wilkes-Barre are in the 
heart of tlie only hard-coal region of any 
account in the world. PUtshurg is the 
leading center for the manufacture <)f 
plate glass in the world. For what else 
is it noted? (Page 127.) New York a.n<\ 
Philadelphia, the two leading cities in 
population,are the greatest manufacturing 
cities in the Union. Tliey are also nuteil 
for their printing and book-making indus- 
tries. Railroads from the North, "West. 
jiih] Snnth carry .'dl kindsof raw pi'ocluc!;.- 



to New York to be made into manufac- 
tured products, which are sent back to 
the different sections as needed. New 
York has steamship connection with all 
the great trade eentere, and an enormous 
amount of trade is carried on with all 
parts of the world. New York is an 
art and literary center, with several 
higher institutions r>f learning — anionic 
which aie (Johunhia University and 
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Xew York University. In addition to lake and canal waterways open for the entire 

manufactures already mentioned, Phila- !"»'"''"'" «>™.°' *» ".il«>ad. »hioh con- 

.•' 1 ■ J Beet New York City with other sections; tell 

delpliia has great iron and steel indus- ^^at products would be brought to New Torkt 

tries and the largest carpet industries What would be taken in eichangef What can 

in the world. It is you find out about Wash- . 

ingtonf How does this 

a seaport of impor- section compare in pop- 

taDCe and haa direct ulation with tbe other 

. ■ sections) (Page 134.) 

Steamer communica- j^^^^ „udXate the 

tiou with many parts capital of each State, 

of the world. Gov- From the table in theSup- 

^ plement find the largest 

eminent navy yards city o( each Stale. 

are located at Albany is impor- 

Brooklyn, Norfolk, tant because of its 

ami Waskinyton. position at the head 

(Page 67.) of navigation on the 

New York, the "Em- Hudson, and also as 

pir* SUte." is the leading State in the Union in ^ ^.^jj^ ^^^^gj. Baltimwe is the seat 

population, wealth, manufactures, and commerce. t t i tt t • ti ■ 

Name any lake ports. Trace the Erie Canal. Ot Johns Hopkms Umverstty, the most 

Find out anything you can about it. Are the noted Southern university. 
NORTH CENTRAL STATES. 

The Northern Agricultural Section. 

Trace around this section. Tell how many and The Plains are broken by what htgblandst 
what Slates comprise it. Trace its shape in the (Page 123.) Trace the Uissouri and its three largest 
air. Sketch it on the bcMird. Sketch it into the tributaries. Tell through which States and he- 
map of United States. What country and three tween which States it flows. What can you tell 
Stale-groups bound it? What lakes and what of the Uississippi or of the Missouri I (Page 114.) 
rivers are on the northern boundary? What The northern parts of Uinnesota and North 
large river on the eastern boundary? Which Dakota belong to the Hudson Bay Basin. Trace 
Slates border the Great Lakes? Which Stat«s and name the water-partings between this basin 
border Canada? Wbich States aro on the east and the St. Ldwrence and Mississippi basins. 
bank of the Mississippi? Which on the west From their position which States must have the 
bank? From the relief map of the United States, colder climate? Which the warmer! How do 
lell to what two great river basins most of the Great Lakes affect the climate of the States 
this section belongs. What two great slopes which adjoin tbem ? (Page 128.) 
meet in the channel of the Mississippi River? 'p|^Q g^^jj^g northern and Central por- 
Trace and name the three largest tributaries of . . > ■ • i i 
lUe Mississippi from the east. Trace the rivers t»0ns of thlS SectlOn have extremely 
which flow into the Ohio from the North. Trace cold winters and hot SUmmei-S. The 

the streams which flow into the Great Lakes, westerly winds are usually the dry 

Trace the water-parting between the Mississippi ■ 3 r\ 0.111,1 

and St. Lawrence basins. Twice the water-part- ^inds. Can you tell why? 

ing between the Atlantic rivers and the rivers Whatisthecold wind of this section? What the 

nliicb feed the Ohio from the southeast. Trace warm wind? What kind of wind blows from tbe 

thf tributaries of the Mississippi from the West, east? What part of this section has an uncertain 
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amountof rainfall) (Pa^ 183.) Because of thia, 
in what great industry are the people engaged? 

Hon.— Stadf maps, p>gei ISO to 134, inclndTe. (The im- 
pOTbuit trade centen of each induBtrj are marked in the 
map by dots.) 

Which parts of this section are engaged in luni- 
beriog? la which State are there few or no trees? 
What two cities are especially engaged in manufac- 
turing furniture and in shipping lumherf (Page 
132.) WhichSt; 
engaged in wh 
Which cities an 
in making am 
ping flour? 
Wh ich in 
8 h i p p i n B 
wheat? 

This is tb I 
gi'eat corn 
region of 
the United 
States, the ii 
teuse heat 
of the 
summer 
months 
causing the 
corn to grov 
and ripen ra] 
ly. The pork 

industry has grown out of this prod- 
uct. How ? 

Which are the corn-growing Statea? Whicli 
part of this section raises little or no corn? Name 
and locate the corn markets. In which States are 
oats raised in large quantity? 

Many farmers of thia section are also 
engaged in raising sugar-beets for the 
manufacture of beet-sugar. 

Flax is being more and more culti- 
vated in this section. 

Flax is a plant with a single stem which grows 
from one to two feet high. It yields several very 
useful products. The most important product is 
the fiber or inner bark of the long stem. Tliis 



fiber is spun and woven into linen of all qualities. 
The shorter fiber, called tow, cannot be used for 
linen, so it is spun into twine and cord. Tlie 
seed, called linseed, yields a valuable oil which is 
used iu mixing paints and in making varnish. 
After the oil is squeezed out the refuse b pressed 
iuto cakes which furnish an excellent food for 
cattle. The seeds are ground into linseed meal, 
which is of value in medicine. 

it abundant? Id 
tobacco raised! 
tobacco markets 
I in this sections 
131.) Which 
I are especial If 
iged in cattl«- 
ing) Which io 
irying? What 
ie cities of this 
sgioD have great 
t meat markets 
and packing- 
houses f Which 
States are en- 
gaged in sheep- 
there are no 
larg« wool mar- 
fcts in ihb sec- 
ion, what is 
I the wool? Id 
kilties is iron 
Locale the iron 
ires of this sec- 
tion. Winch mal«s mine considerable 
coal? In which partispetroleumfound? In which 
part is copper mined! 

You see that the various industries 
connected with agriculture are the lend- 
ing occupations of this section. Tlie 
great milling, manufacturing, and trade 
cental's have grown up as a result of 
these many and various products. Tlie 
products are shipped to the Atlantic 
ports, to be sent to other great trade 
centers. Trace the water and land 
routes. These pixwiucts are also sent to 
the Gulf. By what means f They are 
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also sent to the Pacific ports, to be 
shipped to our Pacific possessions and 
to other parts of the world. 

Trace the i-ailiMad routes between ditTereut lai'ge 
cities. Take imaginary jimr- . nfysiiptlieMiss- 
issippi, tlieOliio, am 
and tell what large c 
pass. Also tell in 
partic ula r occu pat i<i 
would find the peo- 
engaged. Many 
nationalities are 
represented in ^ 
this section, as j 
well as in almost I 
all sections of our ' 
country. Take 
imaginary jour- > 
neys around, and 
thi-ough the Oreal 
Lakes. In what va- 
rious pu rsui ts 
would you find' 
the people en- 
gaged? Name and 
locate one large ( 
on I^ke Superior, i...» 

on Lake Michigan, ODe on Lake St. Clair, one 
on Lake Erie. Name one important city on the 



Ohio in each of the foUowuig States: Ohio, Ken- 
tucky, Indiana. Name an important city on the 
Mississippi in eacli of the following States: Miss- 
ouri, Iowa, Minnesota. Name an important cily 
on the Missouri in each of the following Stales: 
Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska. What three capital 
Name and locale llie 
iction. St. Louis is tlie 
lion. Tell all you can 
in this section. 
;i' of cities, which parts 
of this section have 
the greatest nnniber 
of iwople? Which 
parts have the fewest 
peopled What (lart 
of each State is mot 
thickly settled? 

Nearly all <A 
the towud ami 
cities have good 
schools, ami 
there are many 
small college.- 
aud higher in- 
stitutions of learning. The people ait: 
intelligent and progressive in every way. 



SOUTHERN STATES. 

The Southern Agricultural Section. 



Trace the boundaries of this section. Trace its 
shape in the air. Sketch it on the board. Sketch 
it into the outline map of U. S. How many States 
and how many territories comprise it! Which is 
the largest State) Which the smallest? Which 
States lie east of the Mississippi? Which west of 
the Mississippi? What State groups, country, and 
waters bound this section? Which States border 
the Atlantic? Which border the Gulf? Which 
States have the most sea-coast? Which have very 
little sea-coast? Whicii have no sea-coast? There 
are no vei^y good harbora on tlie Atlantic coast of 
this section, as the water is slioal, with many sand- 
bars. Nunie any projections or indentations on 
the Atlantic coast; on the Gulf coast. Name any 
islands which lie near the coast. 



Fii)tn the i-elief map of United States, tell Iioit 
the surface of this section is divided. Trace tlie 
rivers which belong to the Mississippi Systcii:. 
Trace those which flow down the Atlantic ami 
Gulf slopes. Trace the water-parting betweeiL 
the Atlantic slope and the Mis.<!issippi Basin. 
Trace the rivers ivhich flow into the Mississippi 
from the west. Why are they so much longer tliari 
the eastern tributaries? Trace the rivers on llie 
Texas slope. On what plateau do they rise? Whai 
three States of this aeclion lie in the Mississiiipi 
Valley? What part of Tennessee? Of Alabama' 
By what tributary river are the Territories draineii; 
To what great river basin do they belong? Describe 
the surface of the boi'iler Atlantic States from the 
relief map. Of the Gulf States. Of Tennessee. 
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What names are given the different liighlanils 
in tins section? Judging from the poaittoD, wliat 
must be the prevailing weather for tlie gi-eater 
part of the year? Judging from the highlands, 
what parts must liave cooler weather? What 
winds must blow over tlie eastern part? Wli:ii 
over the souLhem part? As they blow from the 
sea what must they carry? 

What products liave you ali-eady learned about 
as growing in tiiis sectiou? Whicli States maim- 
faoturc as well as raise cotton? 

Name the If"'''"" """"- "" " "~ — 

ketfi. (Pag 
calities are 
engaged 
fruit-raisii 
For what 
pose? Wlie 
calities rai 
tobacco? 

Tllis is 
great 
cotton- 
pi-otluc- 
ing sec- 
tion of 
the 
world. 
Sugar- 
caoe is 
another 
impor- 
t a n t 

product of this section. From it sugar 
is procured. i\W Orleans is the great 
sugar-shipping port. 

Sugar-cane is a plant belonging to the grass 
family, living from year to year and growing to 
a height of tm.n ten to fifteen feet. When 
mature the canes are cut and then cruslied be- 
tween heavy rollers to get the juice out. The 
juice is boiled, a part forming into crystals, the 
rest making molasses. Bolh the sugar and the 
molasses are refined into the different grades 
which we find in the markeU. 

Rice is an important food grain of this 



section. Rice and sugar-cane grow well 
ill the rich and very nioiet or swampy soil 
of tlieeoastal plains. (Page 129.) Coffee 
is the chief import of this section. 

In which States are oats produced? In wliicj] 
is com produced? What are the only localiiip, 
wliere wheat is grown? Locate grazing in il.c 
States which are engaged in it. What part i>F 
tllis section leuds in this industrv? What are llie 



SUIe aiJil 
Territory 



I gaged ill 
lumber- 

I them (uresl 
What mill, 
ia section I 

the gmit 
is section 
3ted witli 
;onnnei'ce. 

._ -he dii-ect 

result of ^riculture. How? Manufiii'- 
turing industries are on the increase. 

How does the number of people in this seclion 
compare with the number in other sections of 
United States? Which of these Slates are nioii 
thickly settled? Which part of each of the dif- 
ferent States is most thinly peopled? 

Most of the Negroes of the United 
States live iu this section. In some of 
these States there are moi-e Negroes 
than Whites. Before the Civil War 
there were no public schools for nil 



/^ 
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classes in any of these Suites, and iu cou- sides cotton, 1*106, and sugar-cane ? Key 

sequence only the wealtny were educated. West\^ the Southern naval station for 

After the war the people were left veiy the United States. It is noted for its 

poor, and public schools have been slowly sponge fisheries, and its trade in tobacco, 

established. But ^ley are now increas- Mulnle is the chief port on the Gulf 

* iir_..:,- -_-^ „* ..^g MissisS- 

ts cotton, 
ival stores. 

ingkam 
and 
Ohatta- 
}ioogaa,re 
noted for 
their re- 
cent de- 
V elop- 
inent of 
large 
and im- 
portant 
iron in- 
dustries. 

Many 
people 
who find 
the cold 
winters of 
.. the north- 



[oJioTCing tjtates: Tennessee. 

MiKxissippi, Ark&nBas, Texas. Find and name the 

capital of each State. 

There are not as iiiaQj railroads as in the other 
sections, but the important industrial centers are 
connected with other great commercial centers! 
Wjiicli State has the fewest railroads? Which 
has the greatest number! 

Jiew Orleans is the leading commer- 
cial poii; in this section. As it is the 
outlet for the southern pai-t of the 
Mississippi Valley, what does it ship be- 



tions oF the United States 
too severe for their healtli, visit sections of North 
Carolina, South Caroliua, Georgia, and Florida 
during tlie winter months. 

Indian Territoi^y has been reserved by 
the United States Government as a hoiiif 
for several tribes of Indians. Many of 
these Indians live iu villages, their 
houses being constructed of wood as ours 
are. They Lave schools and churches, 
and are quite advanced in civilization. 



HIGHLAND AND PACIFIC STATES. 

The Mining and Grazing: Section. 



Trace around thte sectioD. Tell how many and 
what States comprise it. Trace its shape in the 
air. Sketch it on the blackboard. Sketcli it into 
your map of the United States. What two 
couatries, two State groups, and waters bound itf 
Which States are on the Canadian boundarjt 
What State and two Territories are on the Mexican 
border) WhichStatesborderon the sea! Which 



flowing directly to the sea? Tell anything you 
can about this river. (Fagel22.) In whatcountry 
does the Columbia Kiver rise! What boundary 
does it form in a part of its course! 

The Columbia River is navigable for 
large steamere to Portland. It is noted 
for its salmon liBheries, which, M'itli 



have no sea-coast! Trace the coast-line and locate 
any projections and indentations you find. Also 
name and locate the islands near the coast. Can 
you think of any reason why there are but few 
harbors on this coast? 

From the relief map of United States, trace and 
describe the surface of this region. Which moun- 
tain range has the greatest number of peaks! Find 
and name some of them. Trace the rivers which 
flow down the western and southwestern slopes. 
What two rivers unite to form the Colorado! 
Which mountain range prevents this river from 



LEV, CALtPOBNtA. 

those of the coast, are the finest in 
the world. 

Trace the rivers of the California Valley. What 
mountains does the Sacramento Biver gap? What 
can you find out about this valley? (Page 123.) 
In which States are the rivers that have no 
outlets. Trace the rivers which flow down the 
eastern and southeastern slopes. To what great 
river system do most of them belong! What is 
the largest tributary of the Missouri in this sec- 
tion! What is the largest tributaiy of the Colo- 
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redo? WLat is the largest lake in this section? 
Iq what State is it locatedj Which States have 
the greatest number of lakes? Most of the lakes 
in the Basin region are salt. Why? (Page 122.) 
Which States lie wholly in the mountainous 
regions? What part of 
other States are moi 
ous? Whicli States 
rltories are wholly oi 
in the Basin region 
Judging from the 
tioii, which States 
have the coldest w< 
Which the warmest 
er? Judging from 
height,which States 
have very cold win 
and cool summers? 
Judging from the 
nearness of some 
portions to the sea, 
which States must 
have a generally 
wai-m and even 
climate? Judging 
from ita extent 
from north to 
south, whichState 
must have the 
greatest variety of 
weather? Which 
States have very 
little rainfall! How 
is the soil made prod 
tive in many parts of 
section? Whicli part 
plenteous rainfall? 
On the product 
trace and locate the 
region of tliis section 
the 1 umber regions 
which parts of this s 
are fruits abundan 
which of these Sta 
wheat raised i 

&at(Ie and j. uif 
land are tlie great lumber markets for 
this region. The largest lumber mills 
in the world are iu this locality. The 
famous groves of big trees are in Califor- 
nia. (Page 35.) California leads in the 
production of fruits of great size and of 



iiiaiiy different varieties, iucliidiiig those 
of both the temperate and warm regiim- 
Wine and raisins are valuable proiiuci- 
of the central and southern parts of tlii- 
; Theyaresfrit 
le eastern luiir- 

leat is the jx-iii- 
grain, althougii 
Jot grown ill all 
s. Flour ami 
eat are sliip])e<l 
> Europe aiul 
to other coun- 
tries. Hon '. 
Corn is the sec- 
ond leadinggralti 
inthissection. In 
which Sl;»lesisii 
raised? WJiere 
ai-e dats grown t 
In whicii Stales 
is cattle raising 
or grazing an 
ini|>ortant indus- 
try? Which States 
are engaged in 
jep-raising? 
izing, lumber- 
fanning, ami 
using are iiii- 
t industries, 
irms wbere cat- 
jrse-, or 8liec|)- 
; is the chief 
ry are called 
s. There ai* 
many valuable anil 
growing manufacturing industries, espe- 
cially in iSan Francisco, Denver, ami 
Puehlo ; but mining is the leading in- 
dustry of the entire section. 

In which States is iron produced? In which 
coal? Name the three most important minerals 



HIGHLAND AND PACIFIC STATES. 



of this sectioDt T«ll which of these are found in 
[he difFerent States. Which State and which 
Territory yield copper? Which States yield the 
<;realest amount of mineral wealth ? Which yield 
lilile miueral wealth I 

CaliforQia is tbe leadiug gold-produc- 
ing State in the Union. Colorado 
ranka second in the production of gold. 
.Yim observe that silver ia found in 
nearly all localities where gold ia found. 
L^adoiUe is the center of the silver min- 
ing industry. Colorado is the leading 
State in the production of lead. 

Which States are most thickly settled? Which 
are tbialy settled? Name and locate the capital 
of each State. Point out and name one other im- 
portant city in each State and Territory. 

The entire section has been settled 
by the White people from the East. 
Many Indian tribes are scattei-ed 
throughout these States. There are 
more Chinese in San Francisco than in 
any other part of the Union. Can you 
give any reason for this? 



Deliver is the second largest city in 
this section. It is one mile above sea- 



San M-ancisco, the largest city of 
this section, has an even temperature 
throughout the year. This is because 
the high mountains protect it from the 
cold northeast winds, while it is open to 
the moist, warm southwest winds from 
the sea. What more can you tell about 
San Francisco? (Page 118.) 



road center, Seattle and PoftUmd are 
next in importance among the cities of 
this section. Find Los Angeles. It is 
the principal fruit and wine market of 
southern California. 

AH of these cities are connected with Eastern 
cities by railroads. Trace some of these railroads. 
Steamers ply between the seaports and Alaska, 
Hawaii, the Philippines, China, etc. Trace these 
routes. {Page 104.) 

Locate Yellowstone Parle. It is a beau- 
tiful section of mountainous country set 
apart by the United States Govern- 
ment for a National Park. In it are 
preserved the fewbuffalo and other wild 
animals which lived and roamed at will 
before people settled here. Famous 
geysere and hot springs are located 
here. (Page 72.) Many people annu- 
ally visit this park. They also visit the 
beautiful Yosemite Valley in California. 



POSSESSIONS OF THE UNITED STATES. 

mosses and grass during the short sum 
raer. The southero and southeastei-s 
]>ai-tsar(; mouiitaiDuus. The moimtaiiis 

and the ^ -^-.^ Sitkatils 

lands y^ ~x. ai^e co^- 



In what part of North America is Alaskal 
Trace iU laud boundar;, and tell what coantJ7 
fomu it. Trace its wai«r boundary. Which 
part of the coast is most regular? Which is iDOSt 
irregular? Find one projectioa on the northern 
coast and three on the western coast. Find Cape 
Nome, and Alaska Pent nsa la. Across what strait 
and b7 which cape does Alaiika approach nearest 
Asia! Find Bristol Baj, Cook Inlet. Gulf of 
Alaska. Near which coast and in what water are 
the following islands and groups: St. Lawrence, 
Kadiak, Pribilof, Aleutian. Trace and describe 
the Yukon Biver. From which direction does it 
receive the greater number of tnbutaries ? Trace 
the water-parting between the Yukon Basin and 
the Arctic Ocean. Between the Yukon and the 
Pacific. What mountain ranges form these water- 
partings? Locate these mountain peaks: Wrsu- 
gell, St. Elias. HcKinley. 

Alaska is a Teixitorj' of the United 
States. It was purchased from Russia 
in 1867 for $7,200,000. Although in a 
cold, bleak region, Alaska has more than 
paid for its purchase in the amount of 
money which has been paid into the 



United States Treasury from the royalty 
on the fur seals of the Pribilof Islands. 

The surface of the northern part con- 
sists of the Arctic Coastal Plain and the 
tundi'a, with no trees, or plants except 



■vith 



ests. Most of the other islands are treeless. 
Magnificent glaciers descend to the sea 
on the southwestern slope. Name two. 
Alaska ia too cold to be thickly settletl. 
The warm winds from the sea make 
the southwestern part more inhabitable 
than other parts. Here vegetables anil 
small fruits have time to mature in sum- 
nier. Lumber, fish, furs, and minerals 
are the chief pi-oducts of Alaska. 

The greater number of the people are 
Indians, the rest are Eskimos and 
Whites. The Whites have established 
industrial schools and churches, and 
are teaching the Indians and Eskimos 
to take better care of themselves and 
their families. Alaska is rich in 
mineral deposits. The goldfields of 
the Yukon Valley and Cape Nome have 
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attracted lai^ numbers of Whites, and 
caused them to bi'ave the ligorous cli- 
mate and tbe necessary hai'dships. The 
fauifius Klondyke region is east of Alas- 
kii, in Britiah territory. 



Forests clothe the mountains to the sum* 
mits. 

These islands have a fine climate. 
All of the products of the temperate 
and semi-tropical i-egions grow here in 
abundance. The principal products are 
sugar, rice, and coffee, all of which are 
exported. 

The people consist lai^ely of "Whites, 
Chinese, Japanese, and the natives, who 
belong to the Malay branch of the Yellow 



Some (My is no 
for its recent gi 
yield of gold. Sith 
tlie capital. 

Young Alaskan Ind 
hare graduated from 
ludustrial schools and I 
[be houses which you se 
ibe village otThliDget,S 
OQ preceding page. Coi 
huts with the Eskimo h( 
bow Alaska is goTera 
map, page 104, trace th< 
from ibe United States t 
out all you can about the 
—how they live, what 
thef eat, etc. 

THE HAWAIIAN ISLAITDS. 

Locate this group of islands. Tell its direction 
from United States; from the Philippines, from 
Samoa, from China. How would you go there ? 
How many large islands are there! Which is 
the largest? What three volcanoes on this 
island ? What large town ) On which island is 
Honolulu, the capital, situated ? 

The Hawaiian Islands were annexed 
to the United States in 1898. They are 
mountainous and of volcanic origin, and 
much of the 8oil consists of lava-floea. 



dences. It has a fine harbor and regular 
steamship communication with our Pa- 
cific harbors. Pearl Harbor and Hilo 
are the only other harbors in the islands. 

TTTTTTTLA (SAMOA). 

This island belongs to the Samoan group. Find 
it. Tell how you would go there. Describe the 
Samoan bouse, without and within. 

Tutuila is about eighteen miles long and five 
miles wide. The climate is delightful, but warm. 
The products of the island supply the people with 



POSSESSIONS OF THE UNITED STATES. 15& 

materia! for their houses, furaiture, dress, and winter ; the hot season, from Maicb till 

food. They live almost in idleness. Copra, from June; and the wet season, duiing our 

which cocoanut oil is made, is the only product of gm„jjjgj. ^^ijeQ the rain falls in torrents 

auv importance. Pago-Pago has an excellent * « *l, .,„„+,„ o-ii 

Jd-locked harbor. iTu of value u> the United and many parts of the country are 

States »8 a coaling-station, flooded. The soil 19 very fertile, and a 



States by Spwo at the close of the 
Spanish- American War. They are of 
volcanic origin, and comprise about 
thirty-three islands. Much of the sur- 
face is mountainous, and there are 
several active volcanoes. The moun- 
tains are clothed with forests which 
yield valuable woods. The climate is 
very moist. There are three seasons — 
the cool season, which is during our 



cated, but there have never been any 
public schools where all the people could 
be educated. The United States is 
providing a system of public schools 
throughout the islands. 

GUAHC 
This island lies about halfway between Hawaii 
and the Philippines. To what group does it be- 
long;! It has a coast'line of about one hundred 
miles. Its climate is very moist. The island is 



leo 
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thickly wooded, aud has a fertile soil. Coffee, 
sugar, chocolate, and copra are the cliief products. 
The people are Malays. Most of llieiii can read 
and write. Little trade has been developed. 
Agamt is llie principal town. Tliere is no r^Dlar 
steamship communication with auy country, but 
it is a coaling station for the United Stales Navy. 
Trace the route from the United States. 



J^orioJii 
was ceded 
to United 
.States by 
S|>aiu &i 
the close 
of the 
Spanish- 
Ameri- 
can War, 
July, 
1898. 

Locate 
this island. 
What sepa- 
rates it 
from Haiti? 
Locate San 
Jwin, the 
capital, and 
Ponce, the 
largest city. 

I'orto Kic 
is nearly as large as the 
State of Connecticut. Tlie surface is 
high and uiountainous. The climate is 
delightful, but very moist. The island 
lies in the track of the hurncaneB which 
visit this section. The soil is very pro- 
ductive. Farming is the chief occupa- 
tion. Coffee is the principal product. 
Sugar and tobacco are important prod- 
ucts. The people are mostly of Spanish 
and of Negro descent. 



CUBA. 

Ouia, the lai^est of the West Indies, 
is now under the protection of tlie 
United States Goveniment 

Locate this island. By what water is it sur- 
rounded? By what is it separated from Florida^ 
From Yucatan? From Haiti ? In what direc- 
f How would 



A. low range 
of niouu- 
tains trav- 
erses the 
entire 
length of 
this is- 
land, 
causing 
the land 
to slope 
nor t fa- 
ward Hod 
southward. 
There are 
many small 
rivers and 
fine har- 
bors. The 
4oil is rich; 
the climate wai-m, but de- 
lightful, especiall}'' in the mouDtains. 
Tropical vegetation is everywhere lux- 
uriant The thick forests yield tine 
cabinet woods. Tropical fruits abound. 
Farming, or agriculture, and herding are 
the principal occupations. Tobacco and 
sugar are the chief products. 

Havana is the great shipping port. It has ons 
of the best harbors in the world. Matanzas is the 
second city on the island. 



MEXICO, CENTRAL AMERICA, AND THE WEST INDIES. 



There are valuable copper mines in 
the eastern part of the island. 

Satitiago-deCuba has a fine harbor, and is the 
shipping port for copper. Find out what happened 
JQ this cit7 duriD^ the Spanish -American War. 

The people are largely of Spau- 
ish aud of Negro descent, Avith a 



mixture of these races. Only the 
wealtliier classes have been educated. 
Already, under the United States, better 
schools have been established for all 
children. The western part is most 
thickly peopled. 



MEXICO, CENTRAL AMERICA, AND THE WEST INDIES. 



(See mips at North Atttei 



MBT" 

In what pa 
of North 
America 
iloesitfea:- 
jco tie I 
Bound it. 
Trace its 
va t e r 
iwundary 
and name 
any pro- 



America 
describe 
the surf ace 
tlie Mexioai 
plateau? Fr 
general slop 
From its 

climate to uci uun uuca i.iin vicvauuil Ul 1.11(9 

greater part of its surface affect the climatel 
In what part would you expect to find great 
dampness and unhealllifulDess? From the map, 
page 118, tell the principal pi-oducte of this coun- 
try. Locate the grain region; the fruit region; 
the cotton, rice, and sugar regions. Locate the 
mlDing section and tell what minerals are mined. 

Mexico isa republic comprising twenty- 
seven States and three Territories. 
The difference in elevation causes a 



variety 
of cli- 
mate, 
with 
prod- 
ucts 
V ary- 
i n g 
from 
the 
tropi- 
cal in 
the 
1 o w - 
lands, 
to those 
the tem- 
ate re- 
., in the 
nds. In 
northem 
part the cactus grows abundantly. Some 
species of this plant are cultivated for 
their sap, which is made into a drink 
ceWe^ pulque. (Page 164.) This is the 
principal drink of the natives, Mexico 
has great mineral wealth, the silver mines 
being of the most importance. 

The people are Indians, Whites of 
Spanish descent, and a mixture of Span- 



isb and Indian called 
are no schools for tl 




MEXICO, CENTRAL AMERICA, AND THE WEST INDIES. 



Name and locate the capital. Locate Vera Cruz, 
the principal seaport. Name two seaports on the 
western coast. 

Mexico, the capital, 
is the principal city. It 
is beautifully located 
ou the plateau and con- 
tains some fine build- 
ings. It is the great 
railroad center of Mex- 
ico, being connected 
by railroad with Vera 
Cruz, Acapuico, and. 
with the principal 
cities of the United S 

CENTBAL AH] 

Locate Central America. C 
is so named? Trace itsbouni 
waters and what land surro 
relief map-describe its surface. 

Central America has five divisions; name them. 
Name and locate the capital of each. 

From the product map name the important pro- 
ductions. Honduras is especially not«d for its 
mahogtmy. 

The people are like those of Mexico. 



Two-thirds of the entire number live in 
G-uatemala and San Salvador, these beiug 
the most progressive divisions. 

Bauzk.— Find Baiize. It is a small dependencf 
of Great Britain. 

THE WEST niDZES. 

Locate the West Indies. How are they sepa- 
rated from the United States? How from Yuca- 
tan) What sea do they inclose! Name the four 
largest islands of the group. Which of tliese 
belongs to the United States. Which is a pro- 
tectorate of the United States! To whom dues 
Jamaica belong? What two names are given to 
the island which lies between Cuba and Porto 
Rico? By what strait is this island separated 
from Cuba! By what from Porto Rico! Wlial 
is the capital of this island? 

What name is given the group of islands soutL- 

east of Florida! To whom do they belongf 

(Paze 125.> 



rulers. The people are mostly Negroes, and every- 
thing is in a backward state. 

The climate and products of all of the West 
Indies are similar. The people of these islands 
comprise Whites, Negroes, and Uulattoes. 
Havana is the leading seaport of the West 
Indies. 



CANADA AND NEWFOUNDLAND. 



In what partof North America is Canada? Bound 
it. Trace the water tmuadariea. Name the projec- 
tioos and iadentations on tlie northern, eastern, 
and western coasts. Which do 
you think the i 
Why? From tli 
North Amer- 
ica describe 
the general 
surface of 
C a nada. 
What two 
river basins 
lie whdlly in 
this country! 
What large 
one lies part- 
ly within this 
country f 
What river 
of western Uni 
what one of Ala 
ada? What lal 
by the Mackenz 
by the Nelson) 
vide between tht 
Bay basins; be 
Hudson Bay bos 

In what beltsc 
the northern pai 

length of wintersand of summers. What great pro- 
ductionsectionslieinCanada? (Page 116.) Which 
part is engaged in fur-trading? Wliere would you 
fjnd lumbering a principal occupation? Farming? 
Mining? In which part would you expect to find 
few people? Why? In which part are the cities 
located! What is the capital? Locate Montreal, 
Quebec. Toronto, Vic loria, Halifax. Which isalake 
port? Which are river poi-ts! Which are seaports? 
Why are Victoria and Toronto of importance! 

Canada compviaes Sevan provinces sim- 
ilar to our States and several divisions 
similar to onr Territories which are all 
united undei" one government — the Do- 
minion of Canada. The highest official is 
the Governor General, who is appointed 
by the ruler of Great Britain, ^etc- 
foundland and Labrador form a sepa- 
rate province under Great Britain. The 



Dominion of Canada and Newfoundland 
are called Hritvtli America. Why ? 
Canada was settled by the French. 
J many French and English 
;ether with Indians and Half- 
mixture of French and lii- 
Eskimos. The Eskimos live 
hern part. The Indians ami 
•eeds are engaged in trappin-r 
g. Farming is the principal 
. (?«aw;a, the capital, is in the 
arge lumber region. Montrtal 
le largest city. It is one of 
be leading lumber and graiu 
markets in North Ameiica. 
It is an important railroad 
center, and has steanisliip 
communication withEuioj*. 
Quebec, a walled eity, is one 
of the oldest cities in North 
America. Halifax has one of 
he finest barboi-s in Anieiica, 



Locate Newfoundland. Tell what waters sepa- 
rate it from tlje mainland! What cape projects 
from it? What small island lies south of it? 
What city do you find on this island? 

The people of Newfoundland ai-e engaged in fish- 
ing and farming. The famous "fishing-banks" 
lie south of Newfoundland. The French own St 
Pierre Island, whence they secure enormous quan- 
tities of fish for trade. 



Non. — Ed rope 
foniu Furagia. B.'i»iiBe of its lnipott«u 
trpinle iliriaitiu. titiidy all of the pictu 
faUii;bf raeuiutif pictnresjou will learn 
UxiK all cilics uamed in tbe text. 



EUROPE. 

great peniiuaU ot A>U, and with Aula from tUe Black Sea to the Mediterranean, and tell 



througli what bodies of water 
of Europe care- Througli wliat Strait would a vessel s 
re of the people. Mediterranean lo the Atlaulic? Nai 
of tlie Mediterranean wliicli extend no 
Puint to Europe and tell its direction from us. the soulheni const of Europe. WIj 
.\i?ros« which oceau is yourdir(%troulelol£iiroi>ei islands or archipelago hetween Grei 



would p 
1 from the 



rtli ward into 
at group of 



indenta the northern coast? What two seas indent 
III* northweRteni coast? Name three arms of the 
Baltic Sea, Between what two (leninsulas would 
» vessel sail in passing from the North Sea to the 
Bailie Sea? By what two routes can a vessel sail 
ffmn llie Atlantic Ocean to the North Sea? What 
bay indents the western coast? By what sea and 
'trait is Europe separated from Africa? What two 
seas lie between Europe and Asia? Trace a route 



jJenmarK lies near me Arcuc 
Circle? What important group of islands lie 
northwest of the mainland near the coast? By 
what channel and strait are they separated from 
the mainland? 

Europe is an important division of 
the world because ot the great intelli- 
gence and learning of its people in all 
the arts and scieiiees, Tliis is shown in 



s 



the large number of beautiful and costly an important occupation of all countries 
buildings, and in the rare treasures of art boidering this sea. Tlie Mediterranean 
and literature wliich one sees in visiting is noted for its many kinds of fish — tunny 



the cities of Eu rope. 
Because of the ener- 
gy and thrift of its 
people,aiul the great 
extent of sea-const 
with good harbors, 
Europe is a lending 
commercial divi- 
sion of the eai'th. 
During the shoil; 



and sardines being 
of tlie most impor- 
tance. Fine sponges 
abound in the east- 
ern pai't of this sea, 
and in the western 
part coral is found, 
(Page 60.) The 
MediteiTanean is 
the great Lighway 



summers of northern Europe vessels go between the Atlantic and Indian oceans 

to the White Sea for fish, fure, and lum- by way of the Suez Canal and the Red 

ber. The North Sea is noted for the Sea. Trace the route. The Casi)ian Sea 

great numbers of codfish and herring is a great inland lake having no outlet, 

which abound in its wateiu Fishing ic It lies in a basin eighty feet below sea- 



lerel. Its waters are very salt. Numbers Danube, Po, Rhine, and Rhone rivers rise on the 

of laree sturgeon abound in it near the AlpinePUteau; traceeachandtellmtowhatbody 

° , '' „, of water it flows. Which of these rivers drains 

mouth of the Volga Kiver. the Plains of Hungary! Locale the Ural. Cauce- 



From the world 
pictures and relief 
map tell in what 
Jirection the 
higblaod mass of 
Europe extends. 
Trace the rivers 
ufliich flow down 
ihe southeastern' 
ilope; also those 
which flow down 
the northwestern 
slope. The prin- 
cipal water-part- 
ing of Europe 
extends from 
northeast to 



tains. What part 
of Europe occu- 
pies the great low- 
land region! 
Point it out. 
What waters bor- 
der lowland Ku- 

The western 
coast of the Scan- 
dinavian Penin- 
sula and Scotland 
consist of precipi- 
tous, jagged rocks, 
with long, deep 



r 



wuthwesL Trace it. Locate the Alpine Plateau, arms of the sea extending into tlieni for a great 

Trace the Alps, Pyrenees, and Balkan Mountains, distance. Such arms are fiords. 

Trace the Carpathians, and tell what plain is The coast of Holland, a part of the coast of Bel- 

iiwlosed by the Carpathians and the Alps. The giutn, and some of the western coast of Germany 
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have been slowly sinking for many years, so that 
the land is below the level of the sea. Strong 
dykes have been coostructed along these coasts to 
keep the sea from overflowing the land. 

In what belU of climate does Europe lie? How 
must the great extent of coast atfect the climate? 
What kind of winds prevail on the western coast? 
What effect must they have on the climate? 
Which part of Europe must be affected by the 
warm south winds) Which parts must be affected 
by the cold north and east winds? 
How do the mountains 
highland Europe! 

The Alps, Pyre- 
nees, and Balkuu 
Mountains form tlie 
Primary Highland 
of Europe. They 
extend westwaid 
from the great high- 
land mass of Asia, 
of which they are a 
part. The highest 
part of this high- 
land is the Alpine 
Plateau.f rom whii^Ii 
the land slopes iu 
all directions. 

The Alps are 
about the same av- 
erage heigiit as the Rockies and Sierras 
of North America. They present mu- 
nificent scenery, and are annually visited 
by thousands of tourists. 

Thei-e are several glaciers on the Alps, 
from which many mountain toiTents 
emerge. These torrents, loaded with 
mountain waste, form the livers which 
have their sources on the plateau. This 
waste is carried to the sea, where it 
builds deltas, as does the Po; or it is 
dropped to the bottom of the lakes which 



lie in the courses of the rivers. The 
Rhine is thus filling Lake Constance, and 
the Rhone is filling Lake Geneva. Quan- 
tities of ice are furnished by the glaciers 
to the cities of the lower land. 

One of the spurs of the Alps — the 
Apennines — forms the Italian Peninsula ; 
another spur — the Dinaric Alps — helps 
to form the Balkan 
Plateau and tiie 
Grecian Peninsula. 
Trace these ranges. 
Lowland Europe 
is a continuation ui 
the Siberian Plain 
of Asia. It is 
broken only by the 
low Ural Moun- 
tains, and the Val- 
dai Hills, which 
rise about two 
jusand feet above 
tl. The greater part 
;at lo^vland is covered 
», which in the south- 
nterspersed with vast 
giooa a.iu giaiii reglous. The grass- 
covered plains of the southeastern part 
are a continuation of the steppes of Asia 
The northern part of the lowland con- 
sists of frozen swamps, or tundras — a 
continuation of the tundras of Asia. 

The Volga is the largest river in 
Europe. It flows through lowland cov- 
ered with forests and farms. It fonns 
many curves in its course, and is navi- 
gable in summer for its entire length. 

(Page .) Tell where it rises and into 

what it flows. The Danube is the second 



bluest, the Dnieper the third largest, 
river Id Europe. The Rhine is noted for 
its beautiful scenery. 
Most of the rivers of Europe are 

navigable, and are connected with each 

other by canals ; thus forming impoi-tant 

inland waterways for the interchange of 

products. 
Europe ia 

noted for its 

beautiful lake 

scenerj'. There 

are many lakes 

amon g the 

mnu n tai □ s, 

those of the 

Alps and of 

Scotland and 

Ireland being 

tourists. Then 

lakes in the n( 

salt lakes in tl 
Europe has a:, 
any other grand division in tbe same 

belt. The chief reason for this is the 
great extent of coast, with no mountain 
wall to keep the warm, moist westerly 
winds from blowing far inland. The 
aouthem part has an almost tropical 
climate, because the mountain wall 
shuts off the cold northern winds, 
while the waitn southwest winds blow 
over the entire southern part. In 
winter cold, dry winds, and in summer 
hot, dry winds, blow over the eastern 
lowlands. These winds are dry be- 
cause the moisture is taken out of 
them as they cross the land surface of 
Asia. 
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From the product map, page ITS, trace and locate 
the principal forest, grain, fruit, and mineral re- 
gions of Europe. Locate the fur-producing section. 
Make a list of tbe grains, fruite, and minerals 
found in Europe. Tell wliat 70U think is the 
leading occupation of each production sectiou. 
In the fruit region great quantities of wine are | 
produced. | 

Tell what animals live in Europe. (Page 41.) 
Tn uihir-h section 
mule the 
f burden? 
h the rein- 
Jesides the 
' and the 

1 to North 
I, Europe 
mesticated 
tlie buf- 
falo and 
thecant- 
el. The 
buffalo 
is the 
beast of 



Plain of 
Hunga- 
ry and 
the Balkan Plateau. Tliecaoiel is used for crossing 
the steppes. Sheep are raised in Russia and west- 
ern Europe for their products of wool and meat. 
Goats and cattle are est«nsiTe]y raised ia the 
mountainous districts for their products. 

What is tlie principal race represented in 
Europe? (Pi^e45.) What names are given to the 
different nations in the countries of Europe? 
Who ace the representatives of the Tellow Race 
in Europe? 

Farming is the leading occupation in 
the greatei" pai't of Europe. In the 
highlands cattle- raising and dairying are 
important industries. Manufacturing and 
trade are leading occupations in the 
entire western part. The great coal and 
iron fields of this section make manufac- 
turing easy. The eastern parts and 



mouDtainous regioDB are better adapted 
to the producing of raw material — wool, 
hides, horse-hair, and graios. 

The westera part of Europe ia luore 
thickly settled than any other part. 
There are many great miuing, tuanufac- 
turiug, and commercial centers. Besides 
the waterway «l<-»a^i7 
spoken of, i 
roads couneci 
em trade c 
Europe wit! 
western ind 
trial centeif 
and with 
the sea. 

What is the 
largest coun- 
try of Europe! 
What the 
sual lest t 
Wliat two 
countries oc- 
c u p y the 
Scandinavian 
Peninsula? 
What two 
the Spanish 
Peninsula? 
What one the 
Danisli Pen- 
insula? What 

one the Italian Peninsula? What one the Qrecian 
Peninsula? What countries border on the Arctic 
Ocean? What on the Bahic Seat What on the 
North Sea? What on the Bay of Biscay? What 
on the Mediterranean Sea? What on the Black 
Sea? Which countries have no sea-coast? Which 
countries lie wholly in the lowland? Which lie 
partly in the highlands? Which one lies wholly 
in the hiffhlaiids? What four countries occupy 
the British Isles? Which is the largest? Which 
the smallest? Which bonier on the North Sea? 
Which border on the Atlantic Ocean? What sea 
ftnd what channel lie between Great Britain and 
Ireland? 



In govei'nment France and Switzerland 
are republics, similar to that of tbe 
United States. Find out how each of 
the other countries is governed mul 
what title is given to the ruler of eaoli. 
Locate London, the largest city; Pan's, the 
third largest city : Berlin, the fifth largest city, ii 



ihe 



rid. 



' ~ Locate Lint- 
pool, an im- 
portant sea- 
port Locale 
Archangel. 
the most im- 
portant seu- 
IMirt on the 
White Sea. 
Locate Ham- 
burg, Riga. 
Amsterdam. 
Havre, Ojxn^ 
to, Barcelo- 
na. Genoa.- 
the birthplace 
f Columbus. — 
anstantinople. 
eaaa. 

through what 
rs would a ves- 
I in going from 
irceloua? Frocu 
Oporto? From 
) London? From 
St. Petersbui^; 

^._ jat waters woulil 

a vessel sail from London lo 
the Indian Ocean by the nearest route? From 
Liverpool to Loudon? From liverpoollo Odessa! 
From Liverpool to Riga? 

London, on the Thames River, is the 
largest and the most important commer- 
cial port in the world. Its local iinliis- 
tries are many and varied, and it is 
the leading printing and book-making 
city in the world. It has many fine 
buildings, and is a leading literary and 
ai-t center. It is connected by railroad 



with all other citiea of Great Britain 
and by steamship lines with the cities 
of the entire world. 

Paris, "The MagDificent," is the sec- 
ond largest city in Europe. Its streets 
are beautifully laid out, and it has many 
munificent buildings. There are many 
picture and art galleries — the latter 
containing 
treasures 
of great 
value. 
Paris is 
one of the 
<:reat mu- 
sical, art, 
aud liter- 
ary cen- 
tei's in the 
world. 
Many peo- 
ple go 
there to 
study 
music, 
painting, 
sculpture, 

science, and medicine. It is the social 
and fashion center of the world. It is 
noted for i ta great variety of s mall 
inilustries — the making of ribbons, arti- 
ficial flowers, etc. 

Berlin is the third city in size in 
Europe. It is an intellectual center 
of great importance. It is note<l for 
its numerous institutions of learning, 
attended by students from many pai'ts 
of the world ; its museums, theaters, 
libraries, and publishing houses. It is 



a great manufacturing, commercial, and 
railroad center, being connected by i-ail- 
roads with the seaports and all other im- 
portant cities of Europe. Hamburg ia 
the most important seaport on the main- 
land of Europe. It has regnlav steamship 
communication with Kew York and other 
important seaports of the world. It is the 
trade cen- 
ter for the 
exports 
and im- 
ports of 
the mid- 
dle sec- 
tion of 
Europe. 
Locate it. 
Vienna 
is the 
principal 
inland 
center of 
trade be- 
tween the 
eastern 
and \ve8t- 
ern parts of Europe. It has water con- 
nection by means of the Danube and 
canals, and by means of many important 
railroads with all the leading seaports 
and trade ceiitei-s of Europe. 

In religion more than half the Euro- 
peans are Roman Catholic. The Pope, 
who is the spiritual ruler of all the Roman 
Catholics in the world, resides at Rome. 
His residence is called the Vatican. St. 
Peter's Cathedral in Rome is the finest 
church in the world. 



U EUROPE. 

THE BBinSH ISIiAKDS. prise the British Islands. Wliat point at the south- 

•»f - 1 J ■ ^.1 ■ western extremity of England f What cape on 

Many islands comprise tins group, the southern ext^mity of Ireland! Agreatnun^- 

but only two, Great Britain and Ire- her of ,. lighthouses are placed c 



lon/l n,.a ^* ™.,„1, ; * n t the ^-"'^ . nmurtflnrthHwiHlnnda. 



IS the most important island in ttie 

world Describe the surface of these islands. Tell 

* , . ■ 1 r which country is most mountainous; which has 

The Brilish Ji,»ptl-e is comprised of the largest rivere! In which direction do they 

the United Kingdom of Great Britain flowf From its position which country must be 



coolest! How must the sea aCfect the climate of 
, . this entire island group? 

nial possessions. What are the products of any of lliese c 



and Ireland and a great number of colo- 
aial possessions. 
Bound each of the four countries which com- tries) (See product map.) Wliat industries i 



THE BRITISH ISLANDS. 



iron uianufactures. Birmingham is the 
leading city of Europe in this industry. 
Sheffield is noted for the nianufactui'e 
of steel rails and cutleiy. As you see, 
the great manufacturing district lies in 



promoted by the productions, and b; the sea-coast, 
iritli its good harbors? 

Manufacturing is the leading occupa> 
tion of these islands. It engages more 
than one-half the people. Farming, 

mining, and fishing are other important the northern and central pai-ts. (See map, 
occnpations. p^e 167.) Livei-pool, the second city in 



iQ tbe manuiacture ot cotton ana 
woolen goods. Manchester is the largest 
cottoQ-maoufacturing city in the world. 
Leeds is noted for its woolen manufac- 
tures. 

From its rich mioea of coal and 
iron, great iron industries have grown 
up which have caused England to rank 
second only to the United States in its 



tiirougn in 18 
port. The fisheries of the British Isles 
rank second only to those of the United 
States, The herring, cod, and haddock 
are of most value. 

The uplands and hillsides of Eng- 
land are adapted to farming and graz- 
ing. Carefid attention is given to these 
industries, in order that as much food- 
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stuff as possible may be produced to of peat-bogs, the peat being used for 

supply the great miuing and manufac- fuel. Ireland exports its farm-products 

turing districts. Many food products to England. 

are imported, however. Glasgow, the center of the cotton 

A rich farming, raanufactuiing, and manufactures of Scotland, lies in the 

ViMirt nf R OTfiftt; (vmi] jmiH imn (lintncf 



mining district lies in the soutliern part 
of Scotland. About two-thirds of the 
Scotch people live in this small dis- 
trict. 

Nearly three-fourths of Ireland is 
adapted to farming — the principal crops 
being flax, potatoes, and grain. Much of 
the reraainin? fourth of the land consists 



city m tue wona. uunaee, id ocotiauu, 
lanks second in the manufacture of 
linen. (Page 144.) 

Name and locate the capital of England, of Scot- 
land, and of Ireland. AJso locate Olasgotr. the 
second lai^estcity in Qreat Britain; Southamp- 
ton, an important Eng;lish seaport; Cork, an im- 
portant seaport on the coast of Ireland. 

J£dinburgh is noted for its iDStitutions 



of learning and for its great piinting 
and pablishing iadustries. 

There are several sliip-building yards 
on the En '" ' 
coast. Git 
Britain has 
a fine mer- 
chant fleet 
for carry- 
ing mer- 
chandise 
to all parts 
of the work 

Describe the 
Kenes in the 
pictures on 
ilie tbree pre- 
ceding pages. 
Compare the 
scenes with 
each other, 
aod with sim- 
ilar scenes in 
our own 
country. 
Find out 
vbat you can 
about each 



Bound this i 
lies in the high] 
Trace the riven 
vater they fl' 
does Qermany 
page. 

About oni 
maoy is covi 

ing is an important occupation in the 
southern part. Farming, however, is the 
leading occupatioo. Rye is tlie princi- 
pal grain. Fi-om its flour the rye or black 
bread of the peasantry is made. Pota- 
toes are extensively cultivated. Grapes 
fi-om which wine is manufactured are 



cultivated in the southu-estern part 
Tobacco, flax, and beets for beet-sugar, 
ai-e extensively grown in some localities, 
i-i .__j_ .. 13 ■ "I the cultiva- 

ised iD the 
fisheries of 
[lortant. 
inerals and 
I more zinc, 
Q any other 
'oal and iron 
I Germany 
md in imn 
manufac- 
tures. 

In man- 
ufacturing 
and com- 
m e r c e 
Germany 
ranks 
among 
theleading 
countries 
of the 
world. It 
ranks first 
in the pro- 
duction of 
chemicals 
and beet- 
fl u gar. 



is the chief 
center of the beet-sugar industry. The 
most important manufactures are cotton, 
woolen, silk, and linen goods. Musical 
instruments, toys, dolls, clocks, and 
jewelry are extensively manufactured 
and sent to other countries. 
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l^ieau Uiecapital; alulocale J>ngden. Munich, Germaoy lias more railroads tliaii any 

6'ofew»*. L^jmc. FranJcfort-on-tbe-Main. ^ther cotiDtry excepting the United 

Education it* gi ""' ~ " " - .- - 

and advanced 
There are many 
univerttitiea. 
The raot»t im- 
[Kirtant are in 
Berlin, Jjeipsic, 
and Munich. 

I^ r e 8 den, 
beautifully sit^ 
uated on both 
aideH of the 
EIlw, is noted 
for its arttrean- 
ures and fine 
architecture. It 
in a greut iii- 
d list rial and 

IjeipHw is the 
trade center in 
center of the G 
aldo hn8 a grea' 
woolen goodn, 1 
in thin city by i 
stated [lei-iods di 

C(>h<j)ie ia aii i 
portant trade c< , 

ter ill the midnt , 

a large rnanufact 

ing district. S \ 

going vesHels ( ; 

easily reach this c i 

Franhfort-on-t 
Main is a lead i 

tnule and buuki i 

center. Jliiiu'ch _ . __ ^ ,. __.■ 

a gi-eat art center. It is also the laigest conntry. They are used to grind grain 
beer-brewing city in the world. and also to pump out the water which 



DENMARK, SCANDIKAVIA. 



gtandson the low ground. CaDals inter- 
sect the country and serve for naviga- 
tion and drainage. In summer flat- 
bcttomed boats ply on these canals ; in 

winter ice-boats are used for transport- 
' ing products to the trade centers. Men 

and women skate t" •"'"■^"* 

OQ these canals. Thi 

occupations are it 

and dairying. Butt 

cheese are iinporta 

porta. The most 

important manu- 
factures ai"e cotton 

aud linen goods 

and beet-sugar. 
There are many 

railroads which 

connect the sea- 
ports with cities 

Id other countries. 

The Dutch, as the 

people ai-e called, 
cleanly and industrii 

In tbeir dress they h 
many queer costun 
Amsterdam, the cl 
trade center, is built 
piles. Canals serve 
streets and intersect the 
city in every direction. Rotterdam is 
one of the moat important commercial 
centers in Europe. 



What part of the Danish Peninsula does this 
little couDtry occupy! What waters lie around 
itf Deecribe its surface. In what production sec- 
tion does it lie! What is its capitall 

About one-half the people are engaged 



in fanning, one-fourth in manufacturing, 
and the rest in the iieheries and in trade. 
Copenhagen is noted for its public 
libraries and university. 

BCAJSHINAVIA, 
What two countries occupy this peninsula? 
wKs^i, larders on the Atlantior 
I borders on the Baltic 
Wliicti extends fartlier 
Name any projections 
entations on the coast. 
1 country has the preater 
number of rivers, and 
into what do they 
flow? Which country 
consists mostly of 
highlands? Judging 
from its position, wliat 
would be the climate? 
How ia this modified 
by the sea! What 
effect has the moun- 
tain wall on the coast? 
What gT<>up of is- 
lands, noted for their 
cod -fisheries, lie near 
thenortheastemcossl? 
1 which great production 
ions do these countries 
What are some of the 
lucts? Which parts are 
t thickly settled? Can 
think of any reason for 
? Locate the capital of 
I country. Locate Oot- 
■urg, Bergen Trond'- 
.^...t, Tromso. 

Because of the westerly winds and its 
western sea-coast Norway has a more 
even climate than Sweden. The %vinters 
of Sweden are extremely cold, while the 
short summers are very hot. This is 
because in this northern region the mid- 
summer day is very long and the land 
surface becomes greatly heated, while in 
winter the long nights cause the land 
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surface to become extremely cold. (Page 
22.) In the summer many tourists visit 



BUBSIA. 
In what part of Europe is Bussia situatcdt 
the North Cape to see the "midoieht ^ouud it. What seas 

„ Asia! What peninsula 



between Russia and 
extends from 



terior with the coast. 

Stockholm, " Northern Venice," is' 
located on a group of islands in a small 
lake. It is the largest city on the penin- 
sula, and has large iron works. Chris- 
tiania and Gottenhurg have lai^ lum- 
ber mills and carry on an extensive 
trade in lumber. 

Lapland lies in the northern part of 
Norway and Sweden. Tromso is one of 
the Lapp villages. (Page 48.) 



It 



what tlie tundras? Trace and describe the two 
largest rivers on the soutliern slope; Ibe two 
largest on the nortbern slope. Trace the water- 
partingt What mountain range in tbe south- 
eastern part? Name three lakes in tbe western 
pavt. Compare the climate of the northern part 
with that of the southern part. What sections 
may be affected by tbe sea? 

In what product sections does Russia lie? Hake 
a list of the different products. In what part is 
petroleum a great product? The petroleum wells 
of Baku are the richest in the world. Locate tbe 
capital, St. Petersburg; Riga, Wargaw, Mo»cw, 
Kief, Odessa. 

Russia has long, cold winters, tbe 



streams and lakes being frozen for from ties for the eschange of products. The 
thite tu six months of the year. latgest and most importaDt are lield at 

Farming is the principal occupation. Nijni Novgoi-od, Kief, and Kharkov. 
Lumbering, cattle, and sheep-raising, Russia owns Siberia, which stretches 
hiiuting and trapping, fishing and min- to the Pacific Ocean. The longest single 

line of railway in the world 
is completed fiom St. Peters- 
burg to Vladivostoch on the 
Pacific Coast. 

Russia is not as old in civilization 
as most of the ulber countries of 
Europe; hence tliere are fewer in- 
stitutions of learning and the lower 
classes are poor and ignorant. 

St Petershui-g, which is 
connected with the sea by a 
canal, is the leading commer- 
cial portin the countiy. Itwas 
founded by Peter the Great in 

iug, are important and 
leading occupations. 
Xijni Novgorod is the 
^at fur-trade center of 
iiiiiopean and Asiatic 
Russia. Though Russia 
Is a raw-material pi-o- 
Jiicing country, manu- 
facturing is steadily in- 
cieasing. Wheat, flax, 
beiiip, horse-hair for 
iiialcing hail-cloth, and 
biistles for making 
t>rushes, are exported; 
while ii-on and steel 

gootls, machinery, and raw-cotton are/ im- 1 703, that the capital of tlie empire might 
ported. The large rivers are all navigable be near the sea. Moscow, the old capital, 
<luriQg the summer months. They are/con- is the leading commercial, industrial, and 
nected with each other and with the sea railway center. It is the publishing and 
by canals and by a few lines of railroad, book-making center of Russia. It also 
Annual fairs are held in different /locali- has the leading university of Russia. 
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FHAHCE. 
In what part of Europe i> Francef What 
waters and what countries bound it? By what is it 
separated from the Bi-itisli Isles? Which part of 
France lies 
in the 1 o w- 
lands! 
Which in 
the bigh- 
lands! 
What 
mountains 
are on the 



boundary I 
What on 
the south- 
em bound- 
ary! What 
form the wa 
of France! 
flows into t 
Lyons? Bet 
two mount! 
does it flow' 
the Seine an< 
rivers. Whi 
and what 
seaportareoi 
In what prod 
does France 

The gr< 
part o 
France 
bas a 
delisrht- 
ful cli- 



mate 
T li • 
weatera 
part ia situ 
lai" to the ,,..... 

barrens of our own country. (Page 33.) 
Farming, cattle- and sheep-raiaing, silk- 
culture, manufacturing, and fishing are 
the principal occupations. On the great 
plains, or Landen, sheep-raising is an 
especially important industry. Wheat 



is the principal grain ; beets, flax, hemp, 
and fruits are the chief faim products. 
There are many vineyards from whose 
product wines are mauufactured. Bar- 
great wine-ship 
port. 

Silk culture is au 
important indus- 
tiy, and France 
leads the world 
in the manufac- 
ture of all kimis 
of silk goo<ls. 
Locate Lyom. 
r-famed for its 
anufacture of 
ks, satins, and 
Ivets. There are 
great number of 
lall manufactures 
France, as those 
dress aTid orna- 
ent, furniture, 
irriages, etc. 
Porcelain and 
glassware are 
also important 
manufactures. 
Locate Mar- 
seiUea, the tbinl 
city in France. It 
is an important 
port and lias 
steamship com- 
munication with 
the principal Med- 
iterranean ports 
and with Japan, China, and India. Locate Li^e, 
one of the leading linen-manufacturing cities in 
Europe. What can you tell of Paris, the capital 
of France. (Page 173.) 

Railroads connect all cities with the 
coast and with other trade and indus- 
trial centers of Europe. 



BELGIUM, SWITZERLAND, ITALY. 



BELonrH. 

Locate this couotr; and t«ll by what it is 
bounded. What is the capital I What is the 
principal seaport f 

Belgium is a busy little country. 
Farming, mining, and manufacturing are 
the princi- 
pal occu- 
pations. It 
is called 
the "Gai-- 
den of Eu- 
nijje " be- 
cause the 
land is 
cultivated 
so careful- 
ly. Flax, bee 
Am the princi 
Linen and v 
ill's the chi 
tiire-.. The 
much like th< 

SPAIN and : 

Locate these 1 
the Spanish P 
nhat waters and 
border each. I 
niap describe thi 
I lie position ai 
'''pain and Fori 

niate would yoi ^ 

Huw must the height of this plateau modiFj the 
vannthl The plateau is very dry, so that much 
of it has to be irrij^ated for cultivation. What 
part of our own country is similar in this respect? 

In what product belt do these countries lie? 
What are the products? Locate the capital of 
each country. Locate Barcelona and Oporto, 
the leading seaports. Locate CartageTia, Cadiz. 

Small farming for home conaumption 
is the leading occupation. As a rule, 
the people of Spain are not progressive, 
and no occupation ia pursaed with any 
degree of enei-gy. 



Spain is noted for its fruit proilucts, 
which are produced on the coastal plains. 
Wines, olive oil, and raisins are the most 
important. Cork, from the cork-oak, is 
a valuable commercial product. 

SWirZEBliAITD. 

ntry. Tell in ' 
ion it lies. In 
ictionf What 
be? Locate the 
lief city, 

'n the south- 
ern slope 
all the 
products 
of the dif- 
erent belts 
may be 
found as 
on e as- 
cends the 
ns. For- 
lasture laud 
the great- 
Butter and 
are export- 
Swiss are 
their wood- 
Great care 
given to 
..»^» .,^».ning, and 
these people are skUled in all kinds of 
handicraft. Swiss watches and clocks 
and Swiss embiraderies are far-famed. 
ITALY. 

Locate and tell what waters and land bound 
this country. What mountains on its northern 
and western borders? What mountains traverse 
it entire length? What plains are inclosed in 
the northern part? By what river are they 
drained? Locate the volcanoes Etnaand Vesuvius. 
In what product region does Italy lie? What 
are some of the products? Name and locate the 
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capital; also Florence, noted for its art treasures; 
Milan, a. rich silk center; Venice; Catania, from 
which sul- 
phur is ex- 
ported; Aa- 
plea, the 
largest city 
in Italy; 
Genoa, the 
chief sea- 
port. 

Farming, 
fishiDg,the 
miniDg of 
sulphur, 
and the 



quarrying 
of fine marble are the 
chief occupations. 
Kaw silk, silks, and 
fraits are the chief 
exports. Wheat, 
raw cotton, and wool 
are imported. Many 
world-famous paint- 
ers and seul ptoi-s 
have been produced 
in Italy. The cities 
of the southern part 
are connected with 
other European 
cities by railways 
which cut through the Alps northward 
by the St. Gothard Tunnel and westward 
by the Mount Cenis Tunnel. 

Rome, in ancient times the capital of 
the Roman Empire, is noted for its many 
cliurches and its ruins of ancient greatness. 
It is a resort for artists, and ie visited by 
travelers from nearly all parts of the 
world. For what else is Rome noted ! 
(Page 173.) 



MUan and Tnrin are important in- 
dustrial and raili'oad centers. Fhi-eim 
is noted for its art treasures and also foi- 
its straw -plaiting and silk manufactuiiiig 
industries. Venice, a seaport of some 
importance, is built on more than a hun- 
dred islands. These islands were fomifd 
by the mountain waste which the rivei-s 
brought to the sea. Venice has ninny 
beautiful buildings which are built on 
piles and washed by the arms of tbe 
sea. These ai'ms and canals serve a.s 
streets and are ti-aversed by boats called 
"gondolas." 

AnSTBIA-HmrGABT. 

Locate this counlrr. 
Tell what countries and 
what waters border it. 
From the relief map t«II 
what you can of its sur- 
face. What large rirer 
system drains it! Judg- 
ing from location and 
elevation, what do you 
thinkof the climate! To 
what part of the United 
States is it similar? In 
what product sectinm 
doesitlie! Judging from 
tbe surface, what must 
be the leading occupa- 
tion? 
Locate TiVnna.thecapital 

-— , 
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udcbiefiDdustriBlaDdcommercialcenter. Locate — forests covering Dearly a third of the 

Sudopert, Trieste, Proffue, I^mberg, Cracow. surface of Austria-Huogaiy. 

ifta is Doted for its beau- 
ful buildings, its art treas- 
ures, aud its institutions 
of learning. People 
come to this city from 
different parts of the 
world to study ecieuce, 
medicine, and music. 
Buda-pest is the ti'ade 
center for the wheat and 
cattle products of the 
great plain. Flour-mill- 
ing is the most impor- 
tant manufacturing in- 
dustry. Cracow and 
Lemberg are impoi'tant 
Auatria-Hungaiy. the second lai^eat cities lying on the great eastern and 

country in Europe, leads al] other Euro- western trade-route of Europe. Ti-ieifte 

pean countries in its 

mioepal Avealtb. The 

more important minei- 

sts of this country ai-e 

gold, silver, iron, and 

salt. Manufacturing is 

increasing in all sec- 

tirrns, the principal 

manufactures at the 

present time being in 

tbe northwestern part, 

ifbere Bobeminn glass, 

laper, and cotton and 

woolen goods ai-e made. 1 

Prague is the chief 

^"aniifacturing and railroad center of is an important seaport on the Mediter- 

-.•m section. Prague is also the seat of ranean. Rivera, canals, and railways 

tile oldest univeraity in Europe. connect the cities of Austria-Hungary 

Lumbering is an important industry, with other sections of Europe. 
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ETJBOFEAir TtTBEEY. 
In what part of Europe does this country lie! 
Tell wbat waters and what land border it. In 
what surface division is it situated? Nume some 
of its products. Locate Conatanr 
tinople and Salonika. 

Great quantities of raisins 
are exported from Turkey. 
Turkish carpets are also a 
valuable export. 

Because of poor goveru- 
ment tlie people of Turkey ai'e 
UD progressive, and all indus- 
tries are in a backward state. 



a com- 
mercial center commanding 
the trade between Asiatic and European 
Turkey. The poor government of Tur- 
key and the degraded condition of mnny 



QBEECE. 

Locate and bound this country. Locate AMens, 
the capital; Pineus, the only seaport; PfUroM. 
noted fui- its export of currants. 



The products of Greece are similar 
to the proilncts of the other soutliem 
countries of Europe. Olives, wine, and 

^_ currants, a small, dried 

grape, are the princi- 
pal pi-od nets. 81i i [> 
building is an iuiiwi- 
tant industry. Tlie 
Gieeks are a sea-faiiug 
nation. Find out wliali 
you can about the au- 
cient Greeka 

Athens, more than 
two thousand years 
ago, was a leading citj 
of the world. It was 
noted for its art am! 
learning. The ruin; 
of magnificent temple; 
still remain. It ii 
visited annually b] 



of the people of western Asia, upon whom 
the trade depends, prevent it from 
becoming the great seaport which its 
natural position would otherwise make it. these divisions. 



many tourists and scholars. 

In what part of Europe and between wha 
countries are Bcloabu, Boomania, Sebti* 
Montenegro! Name the capital of each o 



SOUTH AMERICA. 



Son. — Trace all cnul fornu, larface forma, and rirers 
u 70a Btnd; them. Locate all BoctiOQa and places 
menlioQed. Collect pictares and products. 

Find South Ameri™ "" H'" 
globe and maps a 
Torld pictures. Poi 
tell its direction fr 
icliat direction is it 
of the other grand 
Trace around it anc 
l:irge bodies of wate 
Br what is it conn 
North America? W 
tion and two in- 
dentations ou the 
iiortliern coast? 
What two capes 
oti tlie eastern 
ciKLst? What one 
at the southern 
eslremity of an is- 
land nliich helps 
to form South 
.America? By 
nhat strait is 
Tien-a del Fuego 
NHjvi rated from 
rNiiitli America? 
n'liat three gulfs 

and piipe on the western coast? What island be- 
longing to G^^eat Britain near the northern coast? 
Wliat groups of 
islnnds lie west 
of Peru? Most 
of the asphalt 
used in paving 
oiip streets 
eomes from 
Trinidad Island. 

Ti'oce the shape 
nf So nth Amer- 
ica in the air. 
Sketch it qnick- 
ly on the black- 
l>|>ard. and lo- 
rate the principal 
projections and 
iuilen tat ions in 

it Trace the Primary Highlands of Sontli Aiij^j'- 
ica. In what direction do they extend? Show 
iinw they are connected with the world rid^c. 
^h.it great mountain system do they comprise? 



What plateau? Locate Cotopaxi, the fiercest, and 

Solinnia, the highest, volcano in the world. What 

two general slopes are formed by tins highland? 

Trace and describe the thi-ee great 

ims that drain the 

Which is the largest? 

Brazilian and Ouiana 

Which river flows 

lem? What names 

i the great lowlands? 

ow water-parting be- 

great river basins. 

he Hagdalena, To- 

Prancisco, and 
Uruguay rivers. 
In what belts of 
climate does 
South America 
lie? Hownmstlhe 
high, snow-cov- 
ered mountains 
affect the climale 
of the monntain- 
ous parts? What 
winds blow over 
the gi-eater part of 
South America! 
What ocean cur- 
rents wash the diCTereut coasts? (Page 101.) 
The Aodes Mountains rise higli and 
rocky at the 
soutliern ex- 
tremity and 
continue in n 
single cliaiii, 
wideningout 
to form and 
inclose the 
B o 1 i V i 11 n 
Platenu, in 
which tliey 
reacli their 
greatest 
lieight. From tliis plateau northward 
they form several jiarallel ranges, and 
mountain knots, and gradually descend 



G>^ 



SOUTH AMERICA. 



to the Caribbean Sea. Tliere are 
many active and extinct volcanoes 
throughout the entire system. 

The J^ 
dea aif 
impass- 
a b 1 e 
through- 
out 
most 
of thai I" 
length. 
Both 
the easi 
ern an 
the we 
ern sides 
are pre- 
cipi- 
tous. 
There 



about two and one-half miles high. Sev- 
eral peaks of the Andes ai-e four miles 
above sea-level. The Brazilian and 



frightful 
perpend! 
lav rent! 
form na 
mountait 
sea-level, 
of llamas 
railroad 

at great ..., , 

Tlie Andes have many glaciers, which 
are the source of numberless mountain 
torrents. These torrents rush down the 
slopes to the sea on the western side, 
and to feed large rivers on the eastern 
side, of the mountains. Ne.xt to Thibet 
in Asia, the Bolivian Plateau is the 
highest plateau in the world. It is 



through this plain. The Llanos arf 
nearly treeless, with the exception of 
palms which fiinge the river banks and 
cluster in the swamps. The Orinoco 
River, which drains these plains, is 
navigable for over a thousand miles. It 
forms a large delta, which is flooded, as 
ai-e all the lower pai'ts of the plaiii, 



SOUTH AMERICA. 1»1 

fluiiog the raioy aeason, and the people All kimls of climate and products are 
are obliged to build their homes in the fouud as one ascends tlie liigh mountains. 

rn pait is well wateied, 
cild and baiien mountain 
Koi- three tlionsaud niilea 
the coast of Peru and 
lern Chili there is no 
iral harbor, and so little 
rainfall that this region is 
a desert. South of this 
i-egion i-aiufall is abun- 
dant and the soil fertile. 
From the map on tlie next 
page locate the leading pro- 
duction sections of South 
Aiuerica. Make a list of the 
products of each section. 
Tell which are products of 
tropical and which of tem- 
perate regions. Tell vrhich 
are cultivated, and which 
are natural products. 

What animals belong 
especially to South America? 
(Pages 40, 42.) 
.™j,-„„«.„.^ „,„. „,.- The valuable natural 

healthful. The undergi-owth is so lux- products of the Selvas are: India-rubber, 
uriant that animal life is largely confined which is gathered, prepared, and shipped 
to the trees and streams. The Selvas to nitiflH of ths 

is drained by the Amazon, the 1 
river in the world. The Amazon ^ 
is the most fertile region in the w 
The Pampas are vast grass-covt 
plains like our prairiea These pla 
arf drained by the Plata Rivt 
wliieh is formed by the Paratia 
and Paraguay rivers. 

There is a great variety of 
climate in South America. The ^ 

entire eastern coast is low, with 

a fertile soil, but it is hot and un- and other countries, to be manufac- 

healthful. Muchof the interior is thickly tured into all kinds of rubber goods; 
Wooded, and has a hot, sultiy climate, cacao-nuts, from which chocolate is made; 



SOUTH AMERICA. 



ciDchona, or Pei-uviaD bark, a valuable 
medicioe; vanilla-beans, from wliicfa va- 
nilla is extracted ; cabinet- and dye- 
woods, Brazil — '- — ^ 
cocoanuts. 

Fanning, grai 
ing, and minin| 
are the leadinj 
occupations o 
South AmericB 
Manufacturinj 
is slowly de- 
veloping in 
the Plata Ba- 
sin, and in 
Brazil and 
Uruguay. 
Farming is 
chiefly car- 
ried on in the 
Plata and Oi-- 
iuoco basins, 
on the Braziliai 
plain, and on 
and uplands ol 
the principal i 
people of the I 
the uplands, i 
sides. Gi-eat 1 
horses and l!oc 
on these plains, 
and sheep's wo 
the United Sta 

All the produtio ui uuc m/i-itoi ■ 
and temperate regions are produced in 
the fanning districts; sugar is the 
principal product. Coffee is, however, 
tbe most important product of South 
America, and is extensively grown in 
Brazil and Venezuela. It was brought 
to Brazil from the Eastern Continent, 



and now sixty per cent, of all the coffee 
in the world is produced here. Jito Ja- 
Tieiro is the lai^est coffee market in the 



for these products. In the hot belt there 
is no special season for sowing or har- 
vesting, and several crops are produced 
every year. Grains and fruits of the 
temperate regions are gi'own on the 
uplands and in the Plata River Basin. 
Mat^, or Paraguay tea, is cultivated in 
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tbe Paraguay BasiD. £ueno8 Aires, the with the more healthful and inhabitable 
largest and most progressive city of cities of the uplands by short I'aili-oads 

South Auaerica, is the great trade center whi-*- *'""" ' is..:i*; 

and shipping port for the Plata Basin 
and Pampas. It has steamer communication 
with Europe and United States. 

Manufactured goods of nearly every de- 
scription, flom-, and steel and iron goods are 
imported from the United States and Europe. 
)Iuch of the inland trade is earned on by 
means of pack-mules, there being few good 
roads. There ai-e few railroads, Ai^entina 
and Brazil having more miles of railroad 
than all the other countries together. 

Most of the trade of the Pacific seaports 
with Europe is carried on by means of a 
railroad which crosses the Isthmus of Panama. 



Steamahips convey goods to Panama, 
whence they are carried to Colon, to 



be transported by steamship to Europe, 
ilost of the Pacific ports are connected 



in the steep valleys of the mountain 
streams. One raili-oad ascends to Lake 
Titicaca on the plateau. It is one of 
the highest railways in the world. 
Wonderful engineering skill has been 
shown in building two railways across the 
Andes — one in Peru, the other in Chili. 

With the exception of BrazU and the Guianas 
all the countries of South America were settled by 
theSpanish. TheSpaniardscametoSouth America 
seeking gold. They conquered and enslaved the 
Indians whom they found. (Read of Pizarro.) 
The Spaniards as a whole have not maintained as 
high a degree of civilization as they brought with 
them from Europe. 

The Spaniards and the half-breeds, a 
mixture of Spanish and Indian, have 
built cities near the coast and in the 
Plata Basin. The interior of South 
America is inhabited for the most part 
by wild tribes of Indians. Many foreign 
immigrants have settled in the more 
productive sections. 

The Spaniards are the aristocrats of 
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tlie country. They, with the half-breeds, 
hold the powei's of government. Foi'- 
eigners are active in developing tliH 
whole cont' 
work ia do 
the foreign- 
era, Indians, 
and Ne- 
groes. 

As Bra- 
z i I was 
settled by 
people 
from Poi'- 
tiigal, Por- 
tuguese is 
the laii- 
g u a g e 
spoken in 
this coun- 
tiy; but in 
all other 
c o u n t r i e 
Spanish is 
spoken. All 
the people 
of South 
America bi 
long to the 
man Catholi 

Christian Church. Education is generally 
in a backward atate, the masses of the 
people being igooraat and degraded. 

Name tlie countries of South America. Which 
is the lai-gesti Which ia second in size? Wliich 
is the smallest! Wliich countries borderoii the At- 
lanticOcean) Which borderou the Pacific? Which 
border on the Caribbean Sea? Which country has 
th« greatest amount of sea-coast? Which has no 
sea-coast? Which countries he in the Andes High- 
lands? Which countries liemosHy in the lowlands? 



Which lie partly in the Amazon Basin? Which in 
the Orinoco Basin? Which in the Plata Basin? 

All of these countries are Spanish republics 

excepting Brazil and the Guianas. British Guiana 

Ouiana to Hol- 

"raiice. Brazil 
iblic. 

The most 
progressive 
countries are 
Argentina. 
Chili, Peru, 
and Coiom- 



Br, 



.11 



and Vene- 



liave schools; 
those of Ar- 
gentina being 
the beat in 
South Anier- 



lo 



Name and 
e the 
capital of 
each coun- 
try. Which 
one, having a 
delightful cli- 
mate, lies di- 
;ly under tlie 
ator? Locate 
•tegena, Mara- 
bo. La Quaim, 

uaenog Aires, 
Valfxtraiso, Callao, Guayaquil. 

ABG-ENTinA. 

Locate this country. Tell what countries and 
what waters bound it. Tell what surface division 
Argentina occupies. What great river drains it! 
In what product section does it liet Name some 
of its leading products. Locate the capital and 
tell what you can about it Locate Xa Plata, 
Tiicuman, Cordova. 

Many Italian, Fi-ench, and Spanish 
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immigmots are settling in this country, silver, and the northern j>art nitrate of 

Railroada and manufactures are being soda — a valuable product which is ex- 

rapidly developed. ported for the making of gunpowder 

CHUJ. antJ as a fertilizer. Chili supplies other 

Locate thia country and tell iU boundaries. South American countries with coal. 
What part U mountainouB? What part lies in the 



E 



in the central pai-t. The products are 
those of temperate and warm-temperate 
regioDS. Wheat, barley, and semi-trop- 
ical fruits are the chief products. In 
minerals, the southern part yields iron 
and coal, the central part copper and 



every tree and flower, and all fruits 
aud vegetables, which grow in any 
part of the world. The mountains of 
Peru yield gold, silver, platinum, cop- 
per, tin, iron, coal, petroleum, nitrates, 
and asphalt. With all this mineral 
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wealth, Pei-u is poor. The mines are South America. Two-thirds of the 

BO difficult to reach and the cost of people are Indians and Negroes. 

building roads and of trana- ^.,-— — -~...„.^^ The coffee tree is grown over 

portation is so great, -.^^ ^~^\^ the greater part of Bra- 
that they cannot \, zil, and ia a source of 
be worked to ad- gi-eat wealth to its 
vantage. The producers. One- 
great deposits of third of the coffee 
guano and nitrates is shipped ffnu 
on the coast are Santos, What is 
a source of veiy the other gieat 
great revenue, coffee - sh ippiuw 
and no other port? Brazil also 
country has contributed so much to has great raiueral wealth, 
the world's fertility. The means of communication are 



BHAZEL. poor, although Brazil bas many navi- 

Looat. lhi,co«nlrr^nd bound U. Nam. Ih. ye rlversi. Kail.oadB are slowly de- 

projections on its coast. Describe its surface. ° i • t - * 

Tell what you can of iU veloping. LlUeS of 

climate. Name its vari- steamert run up 

oua products and locate ^^ Amazon to the 

tbem as far as possible. u j * t> 

Name and locate its boundary of Peru, 

capital and tell any- a distance of tWO 

thing you can about it. thousand miles. 

Name its principal «a- r^^^^ steamers 
porU. Tell for what 

any of them are noted. carry supplies to 

the settlers and 

Brazil occupies bring back the 

three-sevenths of various products of 

the surface of the tropical forests. 



ASIA. 



Kote.— Studj the pictiites. Triicosll bounilai'ies, surface 
fonuK. aD<l nvera la yoa stuilj tbem. Locate all places 
miniiuiieil. Unke collectiona u( pictuiea Tcpresi'titing tbe 
bif of Ibe diffi-reiit parts of Asia. 

Find Asia on t)ie globe and ninps and in tlie 

itorld pictutvis. How does it compare iu size witli 

iheulher grand divisions? Tell _ 

its tlireclioi) fi-om ei 

iiF the other grand 

ilivisions. Tell 

lis direction 

from eacli of tlie 

oceatis loucliii]£ 

il. Tell nliat 

lar^ bodies of 

water and wliat 

b[id bound it. 

Trace its north- 
ern boundary, 

naming the jiro- 

jeclions and in- 

dentatioiis. 

What island 

!(roup and wbat 

island lie near 

[Ills coast! At 

what point does 

Asia approach 

unrest to North 

.America? What 

chain of islands 

connects Alaska 

aiiJ Kanicbatkat 

Tracethe eastern 

roast and name 

tliH coast fomis. 

By vrbat waters 

j« Kamchatka nearly surrounded? By what the 

Cureau Peninsula! What island empire lies east 

of this coast! What waters surround it? What 

island group lies southeast of this coast! Trace 

ilie southern coast and name the coast forms as 
^ t'ou trace. What island lies southeast of India? 

Trace the western coast and land boundary. What 
' >iaters bulkier on the Peninsula of Indo-Ciiina? 

What oil the Peninsula of India! What oti the 
i Peninsula of Arjbitt! What on the Peninsula of 

Aaia-Minor? Name the most northern, eastern, 

and southern capes of Asia. 
Trace the rivers which (low down the northern 

slope. Name and describe the three largest. 



Ti-ace the rivers which flow down tlie eastern and 
southern slopes. Name and describe the course 
of three on the eastern slope and of lliroe on the 
southern slope. On the relief map trace tlie 
great water-parting of Asia from East Cape to 
the Pamir Plateau. What mountain ranges on 
_ the northern boundary of 

lis great mountain 
mass! Trace the 
highlands from 
the Pamir to the 
Mediterranean. 
Wbat three 
mountain ranges 
form this mass? 
Trace the high- 
lands from the 
Pamir to the 
highlands of Af- 
rica. Note that 
they nearly close 
the Persian Gulf 
and the Red Sea. 
Find Thibet. 
the highest pla- 
teau in the 
world; also find 
theCentral Basin 
and Mongolian 
Plateau. Trace 
the Himalaya 
Mountains, 
which bound 
Thibet on the 



other mountain 
ranges which 
radiate eastward from the Pamir. What range 
bounds the Mongolian Plateau on the east! Wbat 
desert on the Mongolian Plateau! Locale the 
Plateau of Deccan. What great river basins lie 
between this plateau and the Himiilnjas) Locate 
the plateaus of Iran, Arabia, Asia Minor. 

Locate the great northern plain. Name it and 
tell how it is divided. Locate the Aral Sea; also 
Lakes Balkash and Baikal. Tjocate the Plains of 
Mongolia, which lie in the lower part of the Amur 
River Basin; also locate the Plains of China 
which lie in the lower parU of the Hoang and 
Yat.et,.e river basins. 

Ill what belts of climate does Asia lie! Com- 



pare the climate of the aoutliern part with central Asia. The Pamir Plateau, the 

that of the northern part? How does the "Roof of the World," is sixteeu 



The world ridge i-enclies its highest Mediterranean and to the highlands of 
elevation in the great Iiigliland mass of Africa. 
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The high mountains are snow-topped, of the mountain streams. Few people 
and many of them have magniOcent can live at such a high altitude, 
glaciers which are the source of numer- The riv- ers of the 

ous rivers. All of these rivers are i i 

rapidly building out the coast, some of 
tbem forming deltas of great extent 

The Himalaya Mountains are the 
highest and the youngest in the world. 
They have over fifty peaks that are 
above 23,000 feet high. Their southern 
slope is so precipitous that it ia almost 
impassable for man or beast. Locate Mt. 
Ererest, the highest peak. The greater 
part of the plateau region is cold, dry, 
and barren, and covered with the moun- 
tain waste which has been carried 
dowD the inner slopes by the streams. 
Many of these 



on all ot tne plateaus, rue 

only sections inhabitable and the only 
land fit for cultivation lie in the valleys 



Plain are navigable for the fur-tradei-s, 
huutere, and fiahennen for loug distances 
during the summer months. The Amur 
River after leaving the Mongolian Pla- 
teau flows through forests and a rich 
grass and grain region — the lower part 
of its basin being the richest wheat 
region of Asia. 

The Hoang Ho, Yellow River, or 
"China's Sorrow" is rapid, shallow, and 
hardly navigable. This river descends 
so rapidly that it carries quantities of 
yellow soil which it has taken up in its 
descent. This soil fills up the channel 
as the river nears the sea, and builds its 
banks higher than the surronnding plain. 
At flood time the banks overflow, cover- 
ing the flood-plains and causing a great 
loss of life and property. 

The Yangtse River has cut deep can- 



yoDS in its- course, and is navigable for 
large vessels for over a thousand milea 



Chinese i-ivers are crowded with juukg 
and small boats upon which vast num- 
bers of people live, 
who never have any 
other dwelling place. 

The Ganges has its 
source in an enoimous 
glacier; it receives 
many tributaries and 
unites with the Brah- 
maputra to form the 
largest delta in the 
world. It is navigable 
to the highlands and is 
one of the most used 
waterways in the 
world. A great sys- 
tem of canals is con- 
nected with the Gan- 
ges which serve for 
both irrigation and transportation. 

The great mountain mass causes a 
marked difference between the climate 



of the north and that of the south, by 
preveuting the interchange of the cold 
and war m 
winds. The Si- 
berian Plain i» 
the coldest sec- 
tion in the world, 
though the cro|B 
mature quiclifv 
under the Iiut 
sua of the long 
summer days. 
4 Thes<ml]i- 

TB* ern peuiii- 

FLAK- I 
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very warm, 
and tropical vegetation prevails in the 
lowland, while temperate vegetation pre- 




vails in the uplands. Asia has a gener- 
ally dry climate, because of the high 
mountains on the seaward sides and be- 



cause of the great land masses which ab- 
sorb all moisture that passes over tliem. 

All the belts of vegetation are found 
on the mountain side- 
though the tops of tl 
mountains are barren. Tl 
jieople of the scattered st 
tlements of the platea 
ai'e engaged in raising A 
gora goata, camels, shet 
ami yaks. These aninii 
s-rveaafood; their hair 
and wool are valuable 
exports. The yak and 
llie camel are also 
u>f(l for ti-ansporta- 
tiiin. Fine Arabian 
liorses are reared in t 
, western parts of Asia. 

Excepting the Tunc 
ami Steppes, the Sibenai. . , 



is covered with forests, interspei-sed, 
in the southern part, with meadows and 
grain fields. 
Farming is the principal occupation 



of the plains and uplands of Asia. iSilk 
culture is an old and important indus- 
try, China producing more raw silk 



than any other country in the world. 
Tea, opium, cotton, rice, sntrar, and 
tropical fruits are the chief products in 
the wamier, and grains and temperate 
fruits in the temperate, regions. More 
tea is produced in China than in all 
other countries of the world. Rice is 
the principal food for millions of peo- 
ple of Asia. Camphor and lacquer 
trees and the bamboo are peculiar to 
southeastern Asia and Japan. Cof- 
fee is a valuable product of the south- 
western part and of the island of 
Ceylon. 

There is great mineral wealth in Asia, 
but only the mines of Japan are intelli- 
gently worked. Manufacturing engages- 
the Japanese, some of the Chinese, and 



the people of India. Little modeiii 
raachineiy is used outside of Japan. 
Fiae silk and cotton fabrics, carpets, 
and shawls are woven on hand looms in 
mnDy localities. 

There is a lively trade between difEerent 
parts of Asia. As the ' 

good roads the prod- 
ucts are transported 
across the continent 
by means of caravans 
of camels. Yaks and 
donkeys are used for 
<;arrying in the high 
mountain passes ; the 
reindeer in the 
Korth ; elephants in 
the southern part, 
and horses on the 
eastern plains and 
in the northwestern 
pail;. India has sev- 
eral lines of railway ; 
pan and China have an 
ber of raili^oads ; ot 
are in construction. 
White Race, with for 
capital, have construe 
the railroads of Chinn. 

The highlands, the northern plains, 
and the entire western part of Asia 
are thinly settled, having only a few 
small trade centers; but the eastern 
and southern parts are more thickly 
settled than any other parts of the 
world. The people of northern Siberia, 
Turkey, China, and Japan belong to the 
Yellow Race ; the othei-s are Whites. 
The Japanese are the most progressive 



of any nation in Asia. The people of 
Asia are the oldest in civilization of any 
in the world ; but, as a i-ule, they aie 
backward and opposed to progress. 
Many of them live as their ancestors 
lived two thousand years ago. 



of Asia. Also find out wliatthe prevailing govern- 
ment is in the countries of Asia. Name and point 
out the countries of Asia. Which are the three 
largest? Of these Siheria is a Russian possession ; 
India ia governed hy the British. Which country 
liesalmost wholly in the plains? Which countries 
lie in the plateau regions? Which are partial!; 
in the highlands and partially in the plains. 

Japan. — Locate Japan and tell its capital 
Locate Nagasaki, Yokohama. 

Next to China, Japan produces more 
silk than any other country in tLc 
world. The Japanese are skilled in 
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farming, in mauufacturing, and in art of of ivory, in the fineness and art of tbeir 
all kinds. They are noted for their embroideries, and iff the making of porce- 
ai-tistic handiwork in embroideries, silks, lain. These manufactured articles, witli 



Jni A 



annpotrery. ■™ — 

Chinese EMPiRE.-Locat« and bound the Cm- sHies, Colleges, and manual-training 

NE8E Empirb. Locate its cApital, Pekin. Pekin is schools, and many manufacturing in- 

an important trade center. Its buildings are low, dustrles 

its streets narrow, filthy, and badly drained. Lo- t . r. r. m,. . j 

1. r, i Ti- 1 ■ €•!. 1 ■ IP- J in Locate Smyrna, Damaacus. These are trad© 
oate Canton, Tientam. Shanghai. Find out all . , ", , ^. . > 

1. ^iii.- J .1, ^u' centers wherethecaravansfromtheeastexcbauee 

TOa can about China and the Chinese. ... .■■-,. <,!.■.» 

' their merchandise for the producla of the European 

The Chinese areskilled in the cai-ving workshops. 
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NoTi.— Stndf tlie piclnreB of ibia gnaS dlTision. Try to 
oi iitlier piclnrei repreaenting Ibe msDoen ntid cnnMnii o( 
ihe iliSereiit people o[ Afrin. 

True tii co»t-liiiea, >U land toimt, and riven, and locale 
ill plices nieiilloiied. 

Find Arrica on llie globe, on th 
llie world pictures. Point to it ai 
lell its direction from us. Tell its 
Jirectioii from each of the other 
jrand divisions. Tell bow you 
would go tliere. What separates 
.Africa from Eurojie! By what 
is it connected with, and by 
HlmC separated from, Asia? 
What large bodies of water 
bo\ind Africa? Trace the coast- 
line. What capes project from 
:heboundary? Whichoneeseein 
to give Africa its shape? What 
large island lies southeast of 
.Urica? What channel separates 
this island fi-om the mainland! What two gronjK 
of islands northwest of Africa? To whom dous 
each belong? 

Trace the shape 
of Africa in the 
air. Sketch it < 
quickly on the 
blackboard 
and locat« the 
principal pn>- 
)'i:iioD3 and in- 
denlations. 
Trace the Great 
.ifrtcan High- 
land. What 
plateau and 
That two 
inou n ta in . 
pralcs in this i 
inghland! 
Trace and de- 
^ribe the Zac 

and Nile rivers. How many cataracts can you 
Bnilin the course of the Nile in its passage througli 
'!ie highlands? What falls are formed in the 
Zamltesi's course? Trace and describe the Niger. 
Tiirough what plateau does it cut its way to the 
tea! Trace the Orange River and tell in what 
mountains it rises. What desert lies between the 
Zambesi and Orange Biver basins? What lakes are 
found in this region! What do they tell us of the 



soil and climate of this region? Locate the Sahara. 
What do you notice in regard to rivers, laiies, and 
towns in this ^^-^e^n. desert? Locate the lake 
Africa. Which lakes 
the Nile Basint 
Which to the Con- 
go? Which to the 
Zambesi? Locate 
Lake Tchad. 
Wliat is there pe- 
culiar about tliis 
lake? Trace the 
Atlas Mountains. 
Trace carefully the 
boundary of each 
irge river basin, 
arly two-fifths of Af- 
esert. What do you 
i principal cause of a 

In what bells of climate does Africa He? In 
which belt does the greatei' part liel How must 
the climate of 



alfected by the 
narrow coastal 
plains and by 
the mountain 
wall on the 
border of the 
plateau? 
Locate the 
different prod- 
uct sections of 
Africa and tell 
what products 
are grown in 
each. Which 

sponds to the 

Selvas of 

South Amer- 

le position of 

each section with the pnsiiion of the same proiluct 

section in the other grand divisions. What piwl- 

ucts do you find in Africa that grow in otlier 

grand divisions? What other grand divisions have 

the same or similar products? 

Whicli parts of Africa seem to be most thickly 
settled? Can you think of any reason for this? 
What sections will never be thickly settled? 
What animals belong to Africa? (Page 42-) 
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The surface of Africa has neither the 
high mountain walls nor the great 
extent of lowlands which mark the 
surface of the other gi'aud divisions. 
Nearly the entire grand division is 
a plateau, bordered and ci-ossed by 
mountain ranges, while narrow cuiistiil 
l>ia^- ' ' 



Kilimanjaro. From the Abyssiniau 
Plateau a low momitaiii spur stretches 
northward and folios tlie water-pai-ting 
between the Red Sea and the Nile 
Valley. 

Near the equator the African High- 
land sends a long arm northwestward, 

■■'- ' ' " ' -'■— '■ '--^eu 

ba. 
;he 
:he 



the 
Hi, 
i-ea 

vat 



ich 
;he 



plateau. t«..o^o« ^^.5„. 

of only about three tliousand feet above 
sea level. From this phiteau the high- 
lands stretch southwani, extending one 
arm to the southern extremity, where it 
is known as the Snow Mountains, while 
the other arm extends westward across 
the plateau and is known as the Great 
African Highland. What river basins 
and what desert are inclosed by these 
two branches or arms ? The highest 
points of elevation and the only snow- 
clad peaks in Africa are Kenia and 



wide gaps in tliem, the widest being 
between the Kong and the Atlas moun- 
tains. 

TheSahara isa vast, hot,diy, and sandy 
<lesert intei-spersed here and thei« with 
small, fei'tile spots, called oases. Rain 
never falls on the desert, but caravans 
iire sometimes overtaken by terrific sand- 
storms — called simoons — Avhicb cause 
much loss of life among men and camels. 

African rivei's have many rapids and 
waterfalls Mliere they descend from the 



plateau to the coastal plains. C 
tbe plateau they often flow 
slowly, spreading out into shal- 
low streams of great width. 

The Congo Kiver, next to 
ilie Amazon, carries the great- 
est volume of water of any 
liver in the world. At its 
mouth it is six miles wide and. 
of great depth. It is navi- 
gable for large boats to the 
highlands, a distance of about 
loo miles. It is also navigable 
for flat-bottomed boats foi* a 
grieat distance on the plateau. 
It cuts its way from the highlands 




through a magnificent goi^e over forty 
miles wide. 



The Nile, including the White Nile, 
is about 4000 miles in length. 
Its flood-plain includes neaily 
the whole of Egypt. About 
one hundred miles above its 
mouth it begins to form one of 
the richest and finest deltas in 
the world. There are so many 
cataracts in the Nile below Khar- 
tum that its navigation is inter- 
rupted ; but above Khaitum it is 
navigable for river steamei-s for 
nearly a thousand miles. Above 
Khartum the Nile flows through 
forests and grass lands ; but be- 
low this place it flows through 
a desert region which is made 
fertile only thiwigh the period- 
ical rains that cause the liver to 
overflow the whole plain. Water 
from this river is stored in reser- 
voirs to serve for irrigation. The 
Nile differs from all other rivers 
in having no tributaries for nearly two 
thousand miles above its month. 
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The Nigtr River is more important Theclimateof Africa, like that of most 
for navigation than any other African plateaus, is generally dry. The great ceu- 
liver. Its tribntary, the Biniie, ie navi- tral part lies in the region of equatonal 

fra>ila JnM tVio vorir lionrf nf tlio _„: — TUI^ „ „„ ;j_ l,.l4. 



of the finest deltas in the world. Tins 
delta is covered with dense mangrove 
thickets. (Page 211.) 

The Victoria Falls of the Zambesi are, 
next to Niagara, the most magnificent 
falls in the world. The Orange River 
is of little use for navigation. 

The great equatorial lake system 
of Africa is unequaled except by 
tlie Great Lakes of North America. 
Next to Lake Superior, Victoria is 
the largest fresh-water lake in the 
world. 



rnei^ into the grass prairies of the Zam- 
besi and Sudan regions. The seaward 
slopes of the mouutains and plateau 
receive plenty of rainfall duiing the 
year. 

The prevailing winds of the Sahara are 
easterly land winds from which all mois- 
ture has been taken. The oases in the 
desert are well-watered and covered 
with grass and date-palms. (Page 207.) 
Africa yields the pi-oducts of the ti^jv 
ical and temperate i-egions. 

The southern part of Africa is noted 



for its great mineral wealth, tbe diamond Egypt, also in the western coastal plain 
Diiaes of Kimhei'ley and the gold-fields of and in the southera part of Afiica. 
Pretoria and JohanTies- ''''■" •"""♦ ;™«,.«*.„«t. „..^ 

hurg being among the i 

richest and most noted I 

in the world. 

Farming, forthe needs 
of life, is the principal 
occupation of Africa. 
Angora goats, sheep, 
cattle, and ostriches are 
extensively raised in 
the uplands of the south* 
em part. The Mediter- 
ranean States grow the 
same products as south- 
era Europe. The most v i 
products of the Nile val i 
cotton, sugar-cane, and 
corn. 

A lively interior trade 
lied on from north to sou 
aci-oss the desert, by m< 
caravans. The Arab mercoants ' ' a "e peopie of 

^^^.^ of the north exchange small Africa belong to many tribes, which rep- 

^^^^ ^v -. resent at least three i-aces. These 

. ^^^K ause great differences in 

'^^RV 3, religion, and civilization 

^^H^^^ The central and larger 

^^^^r \.frica is tbe home of a gi-eat 

umber of Negro tribes, 
most of whom are half 
savage. 



kets , 
etc., for 
ivory, 
2 1 d - 



Africa is largely under the 
control of the different nations 
>f Europe. From tlie coloi 



n ..11 1, 1 i ] I the map tell which partsareunder Britishcontrol? 

du8t,ostnch.plume8,8alt,date9,andslaves ^^^^^ ^^^^^^ ^,,^ p^^^^, ^^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^ 

from the interior regions. Europeans Germans? What other nations control parts of 

have constructed several railroads in Africai 



Egypt.— Locate Egypt. Tell in wliatsurfaceaiid 
ctimate sections h lies. Egjpl has motiumeuts of 
the oldest civilization of which we liave any 
record. Find out wliat you can of the pyramids, 
sphinx, and obelisks of Egypt. Also find out what 
you can of the papyrus and lotus, and of their use 
in ancient Egyptian art. Locate Alexandria, tlie 
chief Beaport and the great center of 
Locate the capital, Cairo. Many 
tourists visit this city to see the 
wondere of ancient Egypt. 

Khai-tum is tlie great 
trade center of Egypt for 
the river and caravan trade. 

Port Said owes its im- 
portance solely to the fact 
that it is at the northern 
terminus of the Suez Canal. 

Central Africa. — Most 
of Central Africa has been 
explored and is claimed 



SouTU Africa. — The greater part of 
South Africa belongs to Great Britain. 
Transvaal and the .Orange Free State 
were settled by Boers, or Dutch fann- 
ers. They have recently been annexed 



by different European nations. Much 
of it has au uiihealthful climate, poor 
soil, and poor river navigation ; hence it 
develops slowly and yields little to the 
commerce of the world. The Kongo 
State, under the King of Belgium, has 
been opened to the trade of all nations. 
Carriage-ways and railroads have been 
constructed in a few localities. Three- 
fourths of all the ivory in the world 
comes from this part of Africa. The 
principal trade centers of Central Africa 
ai-e Bo?na and Leopoldville. Locate them. 



Temtory. Find out what 
occurred to cause the British 
to annex them. 

The natives of South Af- 
rica work for the colonists 
as laborers and seirants. 
Many of them have adopted 
the manners and customs of 
the Whites. 

Fmm this section Angora hair, ostrioli 
feathers, and skins are exported, but by 
far the most important exports are dia- 
monds, wool, and gold. 

Locate Cape Tcmm, the largest city in 
South Africa. It has a fine harbor and 
is connected with the interior towns by 
railroads. Locate Port Elizaheih, the 
second city in size and the chief sea- 
port of this section. Locate Pretoria 
and Johannesburg, and tell for what 
they are noted. (Page 212.) 



THE FEDERATION OF AUSTRALIA, AND THE PACIFIC 
ISLANDS. 



Find Australia on the globe and maps and 
in the world piclures. Point to it and tell its 
direclion from us. Tell how you would go thera. 
Tell the direction of Australia from 
Mch of the other grand divisions. ^_^ -"^ ' 
Trace the coast, naming the ^^'■'"'^ 
[inijections and iiidenta- y^ 

iraee. What 



surface of the interior consist? From the number 
of cities tell what sections are most thickly selLled. 
Can you think of any reason for this? 

The six British colonies of Australia 

" ~~ -^, united January 1, 1901. under a 

"~^,^ gcnenil government to form 

'\ the Fedisi-atitiii. iir Com- 

^ 7,io,uvealth. 



of Australia. 



locate each 
State. Which 
istlieliirgesl? 



you tliinkare 
of the most 

Why? Locale 
Adelaide, Perth, 




products 
tiili like sec- 
lions in other 
grand divL- 

siuns. What producU do jou find m Australia 
tliich you do not find in other sections? Name 
and locate the tropical products, the temperate 
pfodiicts. Of what does the greater part of the 



em pait Tlieie are no Iiigli 
in tlie uiteiioi to obstrnct tlie moisture- 
laden winds, 6o they pass over tlie land 
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surface, leaving it dry and unfit for Victoria is tlie leading State. Melbourne. Ibe 

cultivation capital, is the ceuter of the gold-mining industries. 

■ New SotlTH Wales is next in importance. 

The plant and animal life of Australia Mining and graziug are the chief occupations 









noted for its gold and other mineral 
wealth. 

The people of Australia consist of 
Biitisb colonists, who are united in lan- 
guage, laws, and ideas of progress. The 
fedei'atimi of Australia will doubtless 
become a leading power in the world. 
The original Australians are fast be- 
coming extinct. 



„, ^. ^ ---„-- . p"^ 

tiuce most of the spices of the world. 

Sumatra is rich in minerals, e-speciallj- in tin. 
Borneo is rich in diamonds. Java is noted foi' the 
production of coffee, sugar, and rice. New Gl iska 
is, nexttoGveeiiland.tlielargestislandinthefforid. 

Make a list of the islands and island groups of 
the Pacific, and tell to whom each belongs. Name 
the bodies of water which separate the islands. 
Most of the Pacific islands are of volcanic origin, 
and there are many active volcanoes upon them. 

Trace routes from America to different Pacific 
islands. 
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Storieaof Child Life. Bk. IV. 
Badlam 



Silver, Bnrdett & Co. 



Stories of Great Americans for Little .Americans 
Eg>?lcston .\. H. Co. 

Story of Indians of New England (p|». 1 88). 

Burton Mor»e Co. 



Indians and Pioneers (pp. 1-88). 

Hazard and Dutton 



Discoverers and Explorers. 
Shaw 

Robinson Crnsoe. 

Shaw 



A. B. Co. 
Univ. Pnb. Co. 



The World and Its People. Bk. III. 

Smith Silver, Burdett A Co. 



t( 



PART III. 



NORTH AMERICA. 



America's Story for America's Children. 

Pratt D. C. Heath & Co. 

Indians and Pioneers. 

Hazard and Dutton Mor:<e Co. 
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INTERRELATED READING. 



Wake Robin Series. Vol. III. (pp. 20-41.) 

Uoltzclavv Potter A PatuamCo. 



American Life and Adveniare. 

Ejjgle?ton 



A. B. Co. 



Geographical Reader of North America 
Carpenter 

Piciureiique Geog. Ucadt-ii*. 
Kiiiij 



Ginn & Co. 



HiBtorical Reader (pp. 6, 8-21-24. 223-888). 

WiUoD, L. L. W. Macmillan Co. 



Settlements. 



Shaw 



Oar American Neighbors. 
Coe 



Univ. Pnb. Co. 



Silver, Burdett & Co. 



UNITED STATES. 



PllgrimB and Puritans. 
Moore 

Exploration and Discovery. 
Pratt 

The Colonies. 

Smith aud Datton 
Stories of the Thirteen Colonies. 
Story of the Great Republic. 

Gaerber 



Ginn & Co. 



D. C. Heath A Co. 



Morse Co. 



A. B. Co. 



HiHtory of the United States for Beginners. 

Powell Macmillan Co. 



Oiir Own Country. Bk. IV. 
Smith 



Silver, Burdett & Co. 



Wake Robin Series. Vol. HI. (pp. 41-74, 120-240). 

Holtzclaw Potter & Putnam Co. 



From Colony to Commonwealth. 
.Moore 

Oar Country in Poem and Prose. 
Inventors aud Inventions. 
Persons 



Ginn & Co. 



A. B. Co. 



NEW ENGLAND. 

Story of the Indians of New England. 

Barton Morse Co. 

Story of the English (i>p 305 :j06). 

Guerb.r A. B. Co. 

Story of the Old Bay State. 
Brooks 

MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 

Pioneer IIii>tory Stories of Mississippi Valley. 

McMarry Pub. Sch. Pu»i. Co. 

Heroes of the Middle West. 

Cntherwood Ginn & Co. 

Stories of Ohio. 

Ilowells A. B. Co. 

EUROPE. 



Oar World Reader. lart III. 
Uall 

The World and lis People. 
C«e 

The World at Home. Bk. V. 

Shot tStoriei» from English History. 
Blaisdell 



Ginn & Co. 

Silver. Bordett & Co. 

T. Nelsou & Sous 
Ginn & Co. 



Story of the Englit«li (pp. 153, 226-232, 271 278) 

Guertwr A. B Co. 



ASIA. 



The World at Home. Bk. V. 

LifcinAbia. Bk. VI. 
Smith 

Islands of the Se.i. Bk. VI IL 
Kellogg 



T. Nelson & Sons 
Silver, Burden & Co. 



AFRICA. 



Views in Africa. 

World at Home. Bk. VI. 



Silver, Burden & Co. 
T. Nelson & Suut« 



SUPPLEMENT. 



THE EABTH'S AREA AND POPULATION. 



THE EARTHS DIMENSIONS. 



Eijuntorial diametci't 
I'ohir. . . . . 
Equatorial circumfereuce, 

Earth's Surface, 

Pacific Ocean, 
Atlantic '* 
IniVmn ** 
Antarctic *' 
Arctic " 

loiiil Oc€an Sutface, 



7,926 

7.900 

24,900 

194,000,000 square 



miles 

14 



71,000.000 

34.000.000 

28.000,000 

7.500.000 

4,000.000 

144,500,000 

Areafn 
Sq. Miles. 



1 1 

It 
<( 



tt 

II 
i< 
II 

4f 
II 

tt 



Xorlli America, 
Njtitli America, 

\\'r.nf*-rn IlemUphere, 

Enrojie, 
Am;i, 

Africa. 
Australia, 

n\^(rrn Hemisphere, 
> nil Polar Lands, 
U:n\ Surface of the Ear 



8,600,000 
7.885,400 

16,485.400 

4,022,234 
16,698,198 

20.720,432 

11.514,985 
510,874 

82,746.291 
260.600 
/A. 49,492,291 



Popolatlon. 

102.655.358 
38,08,5,603 

140,740.961 

865.436,581 

818,769,630 

1,184,206,211 

168,497,091 
5,683.968 

1,358,387,270 



1,499,128,251 



NORTH AMERICA. 

Area in 
Sq. Miles. 



Danish America, 

r»o. of Canada. 
Ntwfoiindland, 
^A<\ Librador, 

IhitUh Americ4i, 
f'-.-ncL Is.. 
V'A\U'i\ States, 
Mxi'co, . 
' • :iral America. 
Wi --i Indies, . 



87.426 

3,614.813 

42.732 

120,005 

3,777,550 

91 

3.668,107 

751.584 

179,730 

92.955 



Population. 
81,443 

4.830,368 

200,000 

4,211 

5,034,579 

5.983 

76,295,220 

12,578.861 

8,010,324 

5,831,065 



'MTED STATES. AREA AND POPULATION. 



-t'lbaraa, 

f 'fnia, 

"rido, 
' • /^.ecticut, 
*-^ i i?rare. 



Area in 
Sq. Miles. 

52.250 

53,8.50 

158.360 

103,925 

4,990 

2.050 



Population, 
1900. 

1,828.697 

1,311,564 

1.485.053 

539.700 

908.355 
184,735 



Florida, 

Georgia, 

Idaho, . 

Illinois, 

Indiana, 

Iowa, 

Kansas, 

Kentucky, 

Louisiana, 

Maine, . 

Maryland, 

Massachusetts, 

Michigan, 

Minnesota, 

Mississippi, . 

Missouri, 

Montana. 

Nebraska, 

Nevada, 

New Hampshire, 

New Jersey, 

New York, . 

N. Carolina, 

N. Dakota, . 

Ohio, 

Oregon, 

Pennsylvania, 

Rhode Island, 

8. Carolina, . 

S. Dakota, 

Tennessee, 

Texas, . 

Utah, . 

Vermont, 

Virginia, 

Washington, 

W. Virginia, 

Wisconsin, 

Wyoming, 

Delaware. Raritan, and 

New York bays, 
Arizona Ter., 
Dist. of Col., 
Intl. Ter., 
New Mexico Ter., 
Oklahoma Ter., 
Part Gt. Lakes, 

United States, 

Alaska, 

Hawaiian Islands, 
Porto Rico, . 
Philippines, . 
Guam, . 
Cuba, under the Protection 
of U. S 

Total Foreign Possessions, 

lotal United States and 
Possessions, 



Area in 
Sq. Miiee. 

56,680 
59,475 
84,800 
56,650 
86,350 
56,025 
82.080 
40.400 
48,720 
88,040 
12,210 

8.815 
58,915 
88.365 
46,810 
69.415 
146,080 
77,510 
110,700 

9,805 

7.815 
49.170 
52,250 
70,795 
41,060 
96,030 
45,215 

1,250 
30,570 
77,650 
42.050 
265,780 
84,970 

9,565 
42,450 
69,180 
24.780 
56.040 
97,890 

720 

118,020 

70 

31,400 

122.580 

39,030 

65.177 



577.390 
6.640 
3.668 

114,000 



44,000 
745.098 



Population, 
1000. 

528,542 
2,216,331 

161,772 
4,821,550 
2.516,462 
2,231,858 
1.470,495 
2,147.174 
1,381,625 

694,466 
1,190,050 
2,805,346 
2,420,982 
1,751,894 
1,651,270 
8.106.665 

248.829 

1,068,589 

42,835 

411.588 
1.883,669 
7,268.012 
1,898,810 

819,146 
4,157.645 

413.536 
6.302.115 

428.556 
1,340,816 

401.570 
2,020.616 
8,048.710 

276.749 

848.641 
1,854.184 

518.103 

958,800 

2,069,042 

92,531 



122,931 
278,718 
891.960 
195,310 
898,245 



8,090,777 70,295,220 



63.441 

154,001 

900.0(10 

8,000.000 

10,000 

1,634,0C0 
10,761,442 



3.836,475 86,858,061 
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SUPPLEMENT. 



THE TWENTY LARGEST 
CITIES OF U. S. 



New York, . 

Chicago, 

Philncfelphia, 

St. Louis, 

Boston, 

liiiltimore, 

Clevelaud, 

Buffalo. 

San Francisco, 

Pittsburg, 

New Orleans, 

Detroit, 

Milwaukee, 

Newark. 

Louisville, 

Minneapolis, 

Providence, . 

Indianapolis, 

Kansas City (Mo ), 

Denver, 



1900. 

3,437.202 
1,698,575 
1,25)3,697 
575.238 
560,892 
508.957 
381.768 
352.219 
342,782 
321.616 
287.104 
285.704 
285.315 
248.070 
204,731 
202,718 
175,597 
169,104 
163.752 
133,859 



POPULATION OF CITIES HAV- 
ING 25.000 INHABITANTS 
OR MORE IN THE UNITED 



STATES. 

Akron, Ohio, 
Albany, N. Y., 
Allegheny, Pa., 
AUentown, Pa., 
Alloona, Pa., 
Atlanta, Ga., 
Atlanlic City. N. J., 
Auburn, N. Y., 
Augusta, Ga.. 
Baltimore, Md , 
Bay City, Midi , . 
Bayonne, N. J.. 
Bnighamton, N. Y., 
Birmingham, Ala., 
Boston, Mass., 
Bridgeport, Conn., 
Brockton, Mass , . 
Buffalo, N.Y., 
Butte, Mont.. 
Cambridge, Mass.. 
Camden, N. J., 
Canton, Ohio, 
Cedar Rapids, la., 
Charleston, S. C. 
Chester, Pa., 
Chattanooga, Tenn 
Chelsea, Msiss. , 
Chicago, 111.. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Cleveland, Ohio, 
Columbus. Ohio. 
Council Bluffs. la , 
Covington. Ivy.. 
Dallas, Tex.. 
Davenport, la., 
Dayton, Ohio, 



1900. 

42,938 
94,151 

129.898 
35.416 
38,973 
89,872 
27,838 
30,345 
39.441 

508.957 
27,82^ 
32,722 
39,647 
38.415 

560.892 
70.997 
40,063 

352.387 
30,470 
91,886 
75,935 
3;).667 
25.656 
5C>.ft07 
33,988 
32,490 
34,072 
1,698.575 

325.902 

381.768 

125,560 
25.802 
42.938 
42,638 
35,254 
85.333 



Denver. Col., 
Des Moines, la., 
Detroit, Mich , 
Dubuque, la., 
Duluth, Minn., 
Easton, Pa., . 
East St. Louis, 111., 
Elizabeth, N. J., . 
Elmira, N. Y., 
Erie, Pa . 

Evansville, Ind., . 
Fall River, Mass., 
Fitch burg, 3Iass., " 
Fort Wayne, Ind., 
Fort Worth. Tex., 
Galveston, Tex., . 
Gloucester, Mass. , 
Grand Rapids. Mich., 
Harrisburg, Pa., . 
Hartford, Conn.. . 
Haverhill, Mavss , . 
Hoboken, N. J., . 
Holyoke, Mjiss., 
Houston, Tex., 
Indianapolis, Ind., 
Jackson. Mich.. 
Jacksonville, Fla , 
Jersey City, N. J., 
Johnstovvn, Pa., 
Joliet, 111., 
Kansas City, Kan., 
Kansas City. Mo. , 
Knoxville, Tenn , . 
La Crosse, W^is., . 
Lancaster, Pa., 
Lawrence, Mas-s., . 
Lexington, Ky., 
Lincoln, Neb., 
Little Rock, Ark., . 
Los Angeles. Cal., 
Louisville. Ky., 
Lowell. MnsH., 
Lynn, Mass.. 
Maiden, Mass.. 
ilanchi'ster, N. II., 
McKe(?si)ort. Pa., . 
Memphis, Tenn., . 
Milwaukee. Wis., , 
Minneapolis, Minn., 
Mobile, Ala , 
Montgomery, Ala., 
Njishville. Te<jn., . 
Newark, N. J.. 
New Bedford. Mas.«., 
New Britain, Conn., 
Newcastle, Pa.. 
New^ Haven, Conn., 
New Orleans, La., 
Newport, Ky., 
Newton, Mass., 
New York, N. Y., 
Norfolk, Va.. 
Oakland, ('al., 
Omaha, Neb., 
Oshkosh. Wis., 
Pas.'^aic. N. J . 
Paterson. N. J , 
Pawtucket, R I. , . 
Peoria, 111., 



133.859 


Philadelphia, Pa.. . 


. 1,293,697 


62,139 


Pittsburg, Pa., 


321.616 


285,704 


Portland, Me., 


50.145 


36,297 


Portland, Ore., 


90.420 


52,969 


Providence, R. L, 


175.597 


25,238 


Pueblo, Col., 


28,157 


29.655 


Quincy, 111 


36.2.V2 


52,130 


Racine, Wis., 


29.102 


35,672 


Reading, Pa., 


78.961 


52,733 


Richmond, Va., 


85.o:»o 


59,007 


Rochester, N. Y., . 


162.6(S 


104.863 


Rock ford. 111., 


31.0.->! 


31,531 


Sacramento, Cal., . 


29,2^2 


45.115 


Saginaw. Mich., 


42.84r» 


26,688 


St. Joseph, Mo., . 


102.97^ 


37,789 


St. Louis, Mo . 


575.2:;x 


28,121 


St. Paul, Minn., . 


163.t'»rj 


87,565 


Salem, Mas.*-., 


35.l'.i« 


50.167 


Salt Lake City, Utah. . 


53.. "i:: I 


79,850 


San Antonio, Tex.. 


b',V,Vi\ 


37,175 


San Francisco, Cal., 


342,7^2 


59,364 


Savannah, Ga., 


54.-J44 


45,712 


Schenectady, N. Y., 


31.r)S-2 


44 633 


Scran ton. Pa., 


I02.o-:o 


169,164 


Seattle. Wash., 


80,671 


25,180 


Sioux City, la , 


33.111 


28,429 


Somerville. Mass., 


61,64:i 


206,433 


South Bend. Ind.. 


35.999 


35,938 


South Omaha, Neb. , 


26.001 


29,353 


Spokane Wash , 


30.S4S 


51.418 


Springfield, 111.. . 


34 ir.9 


163,752 


Springfiehl, Mass, . 


62.0."i9 


»2,637 


Springfield, Ohio, . 


38/253 


28,895 


Suj)^^*, Wis., 


31,(91 


41.459 


Syracuse, N. Y , . 


108.374 


82,559 


Tacoma, AVash., . 


37.714 


26,369 


Taunton, Mass., 


31 .(^lO 


40,169 


Terre Haute, Ind., 


36.673 


38,307 


Toledo, Ohio. 


131.S22 


102,479 


Topeka, Kan., 


3:^.60S 


204,731 


Trenton, N. J., 


73,307 


94.969 


Troy, N. Y. . 


80.651 


68.513 


Utica. N. Y^, 


56.3^3 


33,684 


Washington, D. C, 


278.71*^ 


58,987 


Waterbury. Conn., 


45.sr)U 


34,227 


Wheeling, W. Va., 


38.h7S 


102,320 


Wilkesbarre, Pa , . 


51.721 


285.315 


Williamsport, Pa., 


28.757 


202,718 


Wilmington, Del.. 


76.50S 


38.469 


Woonsocket, R. I , 


28.204 


30,346 


Worcester. Mass., 


118,421 


80,865 


Yonkei-s, N. Y., . 


47,931 


246,070 


York, Pa., 


33,7(is 


62,412 


Youngstown, Ohio, 


44.885 


25,998 






28 339 






10s,027 


THE TEN LARGES 


T CITIES 


287.104 


OF THE WOli 


iLl). 


28.301 






33,587 


London, 4.^ 


133.018 '96 


. 3.437,202 


New York, . .8,* 


137.202 


46.624 


Paris, . . . 2,1 


J36.870 96 


66,960 


Canton, . . . 2.( 


)00.000 '96 


102,555 


Berlin, . . . 1,< 


577.304 '95 


28.284 


Chicago, . . 1,< 


598,575 


27,777 


Vienna, . . , \A 


J84.548 '90 


105,171 


Tokyo, . . . l.i 


J68,930 96 


39,231 


St. Petersburg, . 1,* 


>87.024 *97 


56,100 


Philadelpliia. . 1,! 


393,097 



SUPPLEMENT. 
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EUROPE. 






Area in 
Sq. Miles. 


Population. 




Area in 




French India, 


197 


283.000 




Sq. Miles. 


Population. 


Tonkin, 


92,705 


10,000.000 


England, 


50,823 


27,482,104 


Anam 


123.607 


6,000.000 


Wales, . 


7.363 


1,518,915 


Cochin China, 


22,974 


1,914,000 


Scotland, 


80,463 


4,033,103 


Cambodia, 


38,612 


1,000,000 


Ireland. 


32,531 


4.706,162 


French Possesions, 


278.095 


19,197.000 


UW. of Man, . 


227 


55,598 








Cliuiinel Is., . 


76 


92,273 


Siam, .... 


220,000 


9,000,000 


Brit. hle$. 


121.483 


37,888,155 














China Proper, 


1,532.920 


347,000,000 


Or. Empire, . 


209.995 


49,424,135 


Manchuria, 


363,721 


7,000.000 


Luxemburg, . 


999 


211.088 


Mongolia. 


1,093,094 


1,850.000 


Netherlands, . 


12,742 


4,558,095 


Chinese Turk., 


550.602 


1,000,000 


Switzerland, . 


15.781 


2.933.334 


Tibet 


738.254 


1,650.000 


Swiss Lakes, . 


432 

« 




Chinese Empire, 


4,278,591 


858,500,000 


Aus. Hungary, 


261,319 


42.630.650 


Hongkong (Gr. B.), 


31 


195,000 








Macao (Port.), 


5 


71 000 


Norway, 


125,598 


1,999.176 


Korea, .... 


84,424 


10,519,000 


Sweden, 


173.974 


4,774,409 


Japanese Emp , 


160,969 


43.072.020 


Sciuiditiavia, . 


299,572 


6.773.585 


Sumatra Group, 


180.407 


a, 783,000 








Java Group, 


50,864 


22,818,000 


Denmark, 


14,780 


2,172.205 


Borneo Group. 


284,375 


1,740.000 


IMi^ium, 


11,374 


6,093,796 


Celebes Grou]), 


77.274 


1,500,000 


France, . 


207,166 


38,218.903 


Moluccas, 


20,439 


875,000 


Spain, 


191.994 


17,246,688 


Philippine Is (U. S.). . 


114,361 


7,000,000 


Portugal, 


34,508 


4,306,554 


Caroline Is. (Oer.). 


560 


86,000 


Italy, 


110,657 


30,158.408 


Ladrone Is (Ger.), 


417 


10,172 


(ireece, . 


25,143 


2,217.000 


Other Islands, 


45.131 


2,196,000 


Turkey in Europe, . 


67,913 


5,753,000 


As. Eiist Indies, 


773,828 


39,458.172 


K:ishia in Europe, in 


eluding 










TranscaucRJsia, 


2,278,138 


103.326,282 


AFRICA. 










Morocco, 


313,642 


8,016.000 


SOI 


JTII AMERICA. 




Algeria, 


257.578 


3,855,000 








Tunis. 


44.906 


1.500.000 


Colombia, 


513.900 


4,000.000 


Tripoli, . ^ . 


399,012 


1,000.000 


Venezuela, 


598,943 


323,527 


Egypt Proper, 


361.134 


6,818,000 


Guiana (Brit.), 


88.652 


285,315 


Eg Sudan, etc.. 


758,949 


10,830,000 


(Dutch), . 


46.060 


66,038 


Saliara, . 


2,386,352 


2.500,000 


(French), . 


80,465 


25.798 


Abyssinia, 


196,147 


4,500,000 


Brazil. 


3.288,452 


16.300,000 


Somali Land, 


812.620 


18.092.000 


Paraguay, 


97,726 


730.000 


Western and Cen. Sudar 


1, 2,210,399 


76,334,000 


Uruguay, 


68,999 


843,408 


Kongo State, . 


865,383 


14,100.000 


Arireutina, 


1.778,195 


3,954,911 


Port. S. Af., . 


826.836 


13.200,000 


Cl.ile, 


299.626 


3,300,000 


German 8. Af , 


691,272 


3,100.000 


Bolivia, . 


515,156 


2,019.549 


S. Afr. Repub., 


113,634 


679,000 


Peru. 


439,014 


3,000,000 


Orange Fr. St., 


50,465 


208,000 


Ecuador, 


115,690 


1,234,861 


Cape Colony. 


222,422 


1,525,739 








Other Brit. S. Africa, 


766,572 


2,695,261 




ASIA. 




AUST] 


:^ALIA. Etc. 




Russia in Asia, 


6.303.057 


11,421,000 


Victoria, 


88.451 


1,140.000 


Turkey in Asia, 


709.360 


15,479,147 


N. 8. Wales, . 


308.562 


1,132,0(0 


liul. Arabia, 


894.290 


1,142.000 


Queensland, . 


668,259 


393,000 


Oman, 


64,984 


1,000.000 


S Australia, . 


904,133 


320,01 


Aden(Gr. B.), 


7,993 


130,000 


W. Australia, 


975,824 


50.000 


Persia, . 


635,161 


7,600.000 


Natives. 




38,000 


Afa:hanistan, . 
Belucbistan, . 


239.788 
166,802 


4.600,000 
1,020,000 


Australia, 


2,945,229 


8,073,000 


Brit. India, . 


1,779.514 


292,382,000 


Tasmania, 


26.215 


156,622 








N. Guinea Gr. of Is., 


311,965 


837.000 


Xepal, Bhutan, 


84,173 


3,260,000 


N. Zealand Gr., 


104,663 


678,500 


Port. India, 


1,412 


514,000 


Hawaiian Is., 


6,567 


92,050 
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FOFUliATION OF FOREIGN CITIES. 



Aberdeen, Scc>tland, 
Adelaide, Austrnlia, 
Alexandria, Egypt, 
Amsterdam, ^^eth., 
Antwerp, Belgium, 
Arequipa, Peru, 
Asuncion, Paraguay, 
Athens, Qreece, 
Aukland, N. Zealand, 
Bahia, Brazil, 
Baku, Transcaucasia, 
Bangkok, Siam, 
Barcelona, Spain, . 
Basel, Switzerland, 
Belfast, Ireland, . 
Batavia, 

Bergen, Norway, . 
Berlin, Germany, . 
Bern. Switzerland, 
Bilbao, Spain, 
Birmingham, Eng. , 
Bogota, Colombia, 
Bombay, India, 
Bordeaux, France, 
Bremen, Germany, 
Breslau, Germany, 
Brisbane, Australia, 
Bristol, Eng., 
Brussels, Belgium, 
Budapest, Hungary, 
Buenos Aires, Arg., 
Hukharest, Roumanla, 
Cairo, Egypt. 
Calcutta, India, 
Canton, China, 
Cape Town, Caj^e Col. , 
Caracas, Venezuela, 
Catania, Italy, 
Cayenne, 
Chilian, Chile. 
Christiania, Norway, 
Cienfucgos, Cuba, 
Cologne, Germany, 
Colombo, Ceylon, 
Concepcion, Chili, 
Constantinople, Turk., 
Copenhagen, Denmark, 
Cordova, Argentina, 
Cuzco, Peru, 
Damascus, Turkey, 
Delhi, India, 
Dresden, Germany, 
Dublin, Ireland, . 
Dundee, Scotland, 
Dunedin, New Zealand, 
Edinburgh, Scotland, 
Fez, Morocco, 
Florence, Italy. 
Frankfort-am-Maiu, Ger 
Fuchau, China, 
Geneva, Switz., 
Gtenoa, Italy, 
Georgetown, B. Guiana, 
Glasgow, Scotland, 



124,943 
144.852 
. 320,000 
494,189 
267,902 

35.000 

45,000 
111,486 

57,516 
200,000 
112.253 
200.000 
272,481 

89,689 
255.950 
114.5'36 

52,803 
1,677.304 

49,030 

50,772 
501.241 
120,000 
821,764 
256,906 
196.307 
378.250 
100.913 
230.623 
1U4,505 
491.938 
921,168 
232,009 
576,400 
810,786 
2,000,000 

51,252 

72.429 
127,117 

12.351 

28,738 
151.239 

28,030 
321,564 
126,926 

39.837 
873,565 
312.859 

47.609 

22,000 
150,000 
192.679 
336.440 
245.001 
153.587 

22.815 
263,466 
146,000 
207,070 
229,279 
660.000 

86.536 
226.135 

53,176 
658,198 



Gothenburg, Sweden, 


117,350 


Guadalajara, Mexico. 


83,870 


Guayaquil, Ecuador, 


51,000 


Hague, Netherlands, 


191,530 


Haidarabad, India, 


415,039 


Halifax, Can., 


38.556 


Hamburg, Germany, 


625,552 


Hangchau, China, 


700,000 


Hankau, China, 


800.000 


Havana, Cuba, 


220.000 


Havre, France, 


119,470 


Hobart, Tasmania, 


36,690 


Honolulu, Hawaiian Is. 


29,920 


Hull, England, 


220,844 


Iquique, Chile, 


33,031 


Irkutsk, Siberia, . 


51,484 


Jerusalem, Turkey, 


41,335 


Johannesburg, 8. Af., 


102.714 


Kabul, Afghanistan, 


100,000 


Kharkof, Russia, . 


170,6b2 


Kief, Russia. 


248,750 


Kimberley. Cape Col., 


30,000 


KOnigsberg. Germany, 


172,796 


Kyoto, Japan, 


840.101 


l^a Paz, Bolivia, : 


62,320 


La Plata, Argentina, 


45,410 


Lassa, Tibet, 


25.000 


Leeds, England, . 


402,449 


Leipzig, Germany, 
Leon, Mexico, 


399,963 


90.978 


Lima, Peru, . 


103,956 


Lisbon, Portugal, . 


301,206 


Lisle, France, 


216.276 


Liverpool, England , 


632,512 


London, England, 


. 4,433,018 


Lucknow, India, . 


273,028 


Lyons, France, 
Aiacfras, India, 


466,028 


454.518 


Madrid, Spain, 


499,270 


Magdeburg, Germany, 


214,424 


Malaga, Spain. 


134.016 


Managua, C. Am., 


20,000 


Manchester. Eng., 


529,561 


Mandalay. Burma, 
Manila. Philippine Is., 


188.815 


154,062 


Maranhao, Brazil, 


38.000 


Marseilles, France, 


442,239 


Miiskat, Oman, 


60,000 


Matanzas, Cuba, . 


49,584 


Mecca, Turkey, 


60,000 


Medc'llin, Colombia, 


40,000 


Melbourne. Australia, . 


468,610 


Messina, Italy, 


160.806 


Mexico, 


344.377 


Milan, Italy, . 
Mollendo, Peru, 


466,698 


3,000 


Monterey, Mexico, 


66,866 


Montevideo, Uruguay, . 


243,000 


Montreal, Can., 


216,260 


Morocco, 


46,000 


Moscow, Russia, . 


988,610 


Mukden, Manchuria, 


200,000 


Munich, Germany, 


407.307 


Naples, Italy, 


629,466 



New Guatemala, C. A., 
Ningpo, China, 
Odessa, Russia, 
Oporto, Portugal, 
Osaka, Japan, 
Ottawa, Canada, . 
Palermo, Italy, 
Panama, Colombia, 
Para, Brasiil, 
Paris, France, 
Pekin, China, 
Pernambuco, Brazil, 
Perth, Australia, . 
Ponce, Porto Rico, 
Port Elizabeth, Cape C. 
Port Said. Egjrpt, . 
Prague, Austria, . 
Pretoria. S. Afr., . 
Quebec. Canada. . 
Quito, Ecuador, 
Riga. Russia. 
Rio (le Janeiro, Brazil, 
Rome, Italy, 
Rotterdam, Neth., 
St. John's, Newfoundland 
St. Petersburg, Russia, 
Salon iki, Turkey, . 
San Juan. Porto Rico, 
San Salvador, C. Am., 
Santiago, Chile. 
Santiago de Cuba, 
Seoul, Korea, 
Seville, Spain, 
Shanghai, China, . 
Sheffield. England. 
Singapore. Straits S., 
Smyrna, Turkey. . 
Stockholm, Sweden, 
Stras.sburg. Germany, 
Suchau, China, 
Sydney, Australia, 
Tabriz, Persia, 
Teheran. Persia, . 
Tientsin. China, . 
Tiunicn, Russia, 
Tokyo, Japan, 
Toronto, Canada. . 
Trieste, Austria, . 
Tucuman, Argentina, 
Tunis, . 
Turin, Italy, 
Valencia, Spain, . 
Valparaiso. Chili, . 
Venice. Italy. 
Vera Cruz. Mexico, 
Victoria, Can., 
Vienna, Austria, . 
Vladivostok, Siberia, 
Warsaw, Russia, . 
Wellington. N. Zealand 
Winnepeg, Canada, 
Yokohama, Japan, 
Zanzibar. Africa, . 
Zurich, Switzerland, 



71,527 

255,(»00 

404.g:)I 

188.sti(» 

4«7,1?<4 

53,4<)8 

2b3.742 

30.000 

65,(HHj 

2,530>:y 

1,000.(100 

190 (MiO 

43,(M.o 

lo.cco 

23,2<W 

35.r,OS 

lt;2..*)30 

14.000 

75.(MiO 

80.<;oo 

282.94;i 
522.051 
474.01?* 
286,105 
. 29.007 
1 .267.02:^ 
150.(KX) 

30.<MM) 

25,000 
256,403 

59.014 
192,940 
143,1J<2 
405.0(H) 
347,27.^ 
184.554 
200,00(i 
297.860 
135.60S 
500, (KK) 
4UU»00 
1H0,(K)0 
230.(KK) 
1 .OOO.(HK) 

36.7«3 

l,268.9::o 

194.314 

157.4m> 

34.305 
170.(HK) 
348.001 
170.763 
112.447 
153.764 

88.998 

16,841 
1.364.548 

14.450 
614.752 

37,441 

38.733 
170,252 
100.000 
151,994 
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HEIGHTS OF MOUNTAINS, PLATEAUS. AND 

PEAKS. 



Name. 

Appalachian Mts., 
Ca^scade Mts. , 
Coast Ranges, 
Hood, Mt., . 
Logan, Mt., . 
Longs Peak, . 
Mexican Plateau, 
Mitchell, Mt , 

Orizalia, Vol., 
Pikes Peak. 
i*opocatepetl. Vol., 
liainier, Mt , 
Rocky Mts.. . 
Hocky Mt. Highland, 
Shasta. Mt., . 
Sierra Nevada Mts.. 
St Ellas. Mt., 
Washington, Mt.. . 



NORTH AMERICA. 
Feet. 



Wrangell, Mt., 



Aconcagua, . 
Andes Mts., . 
Arequipa, Vol., 
Bolivian Plateau. 
Brazilian Plateau, 
Ciiimborazo, Vol., 
Cotopaxi, Vol., 
Guiana Plateau, . 
Sahaina, Vol., 



Alps. 

Apennines, 
Balkan Mts., 
Blanc, Mont. 
Carpathian Mts., 
Caucasus Mts.. 
Cenis, Mont, 
Elburz, Mt., 
Etna. Vol., 
Pyrenees Mts., 
Kosa. Monte, 
St. Gothard, Mt.. 
Snowdon, Mt., 



Altai Mts., 
Dekkan Plateau, . 
Everest, Mt.. 
Fujiyama, Vol., . 
Himalaya Mts. . 
HinduKush Mts., 
Iran Plateau. 
Kuenlun Mts.. 
Mongolian Plateau, 
Taurus Mts.. 
Thian Shan, . 

Tibet Plateau, 



. 2,500 

9.000 

. 8,000 

. 11,934 

. 19,500 

. 14,271 

7.500 

6.710 

. 18,813 
. 14,147 
. 17,784 
. 14,520 
. 10,000 

5,000 
. 14,850 

9,000 
. 18.010 
. 6,288 

. 17,500 



Location . 

United States. 
U. S. and Canada. 
United States. 
Oregon, U. S. 
Canada. 
Colorado, U. S. 
Mexico. 
North Carolina, 

U. S. 
Mexico. 
Colorado, U. S. 
Mexico. 

Washington. U. 8. 
N. A. 
U.S. 

California, U. S. 
U. S. 
Alaska. 
New Hampshire, 

U.S. 
Alaska 



SOUTH AMERICA. 



28.910 Chili. 

13.000 

20,520 Peru. 

12,500 

2.000 
20,500 Ecuador. 
16.291 Ecuador. 

2,000 
22,850 Bolivia. 



EUROPE. 

8,500- 

4,000 

4,500 

15,744 

5,000 

10,000 

11,000 

18,493 

10.875 

8.000 

15.217 

10,000 

3,560 

ASIA. 

6,800 

2,000 
29.002 
14.177 
19,000 
18.000 

5,000 
18.000 

3,500 
11.000 
18,000 

15,000 



Switzerland. 
Italy. 

France. 

Austria-Hungary . 

Russia. 

France. 

Russia. 

Sicily. 

Spain. 

Italy. 

Switzerland. 

Wales. 



Mongolia, China. 

India. 

Nepal. 

Japan. 

Tibet. 

Afghanistan. 

Persia. 

Tibet. 

Syria. 
Turkestan, China, 

Siberia. 
China. 



Name. 

Abyssinian Plateau, 
Atlas Mts.. . 
Kenia, Mt., . 
Kilimanjaro, Mt., 



Australian Alps, . 
Cook, Mt., 
Mauna Loa, Vol., . 
Mauna Kea, Vol. , 



AFRICA. 

Feet 

. 10,000 

9.000 

. 18,000 

. 20,000 

OCEANIC. 

5,000 
. 12,350 
. 13.760 
. 13,954 



Location. 

E. Africa. 
N. Africa. 
E. Africa. 
£. Africa. 



S. E. Australia. 
New Zealand. 
Hawaii. 
Hawaii. 



RIVERS. LENGTHS, AREAS OF BASING 



NORTH AMERICA. 



Name. 



Colorado. . 
C/olumbia. . 
Mackenzie, 
Mississippi, 
Nelson-Saskatchewan, 
Rio Grande, 
St. Lawrence, . 
Yukon, 



Length 
in miles. 

1000 
1400 
2400 
4200 
1900 
1800 
2000 
2000 



Area 
of Basin. 

230,000 
290,000 
680.000 
1,250,000 
470,000 
225,000 
360,000 
440,000 



SOUTH AMERICA. 



Amazon, 
La Plata, 
Orinoco, 
Tocantius, 



Danube. 

Dnieper, 

Rhine, 

Thames. 

Volga, 



Amur, 

Brahmaputra, 

Ganges, 

Hoang, 

Indus, 

Lena, 

Mekong, 

Obi, . 

Yangtze, 

Yenisei, 



Kongo, 
Niger. 
Nile, . 
Zambesi, 



3600 
2500 
1500 
1700 



2,500,000 

1,250.000 

400.000 

380,000 



EUROPE. 

1900 
1300 

965 

215 
2300 



820,000 

197.000 

65,000 

6,000 

590,000 



ASIA. 

2700 
2000 
1800 
2800 
2000 
2700 
2600 
8000 
8300 
3000 

AFRICA. 



780,000 
426,000 
450,000 
390.000 
325,000 
900,000 
275.000 

1,000,000 
650,000 

1,400,000 



. 3000 1,500,000 

. 2900 1,000,000 

. 3900 1,300,000 

. 1500 500,000 

AUSTRALIA. 



Ocean 

Basin. 

Pacific 

Pacific 

Arctic 

Atlantic 

Atlantic 

Atlantic 

Atlantic 

Pacific 



Atlantic 
Atlantic 
Atlantic 
Atlantic 



Atlantic 
Atlantic 
Atlantic 
Atlantic 
Caspian Sea 



Pacific 
Indian 
Indian 
Pacific 
Indian 
Arctic 
Indian 
Arctic 
Pacific 
Arctic 



Atlantic 
Atlantic 
Atlantic 
Indian 



Murray, 



1100 850.000 Indian 



PRONOUNCING VOCABULARY. 



ale, at, c&ro, ftrm, all. 
eve, 5nd, her. 
Ice, ill. 



KEY. 

old, for, 5n. ch as in chop. n as in ink. H as in banyan, 

tisc, ttp, fdr. g as in go. th as in thin. oi as in oil. 

food, fcKjt. ng as in sing. tii as in the. ow a» i?i cow. 

Unmarked vowels obscure. Sec Key to International Dictionary. 



N nearly like n.t: 
twsing {KrenrJi 
nasal). 



Abordatn, ftb;er>den'. 

Abomey, &b-6-inft\ 

AbyMinu, ftb-is-Bin'I-a. 

AMpnleo, ft-ka-poorko. 

AeoaMtna, A-kdn-k&'gi^'ft. 

Adtl^ ad'e-lftd. 

Aden, fi'don. 

Adironda«k, Ad-i-rOii'dak. 

Adrian, S'arl-an. 

Adriatio, Ad-refttlk. 

Mgnaif 6-je'an. 

Afirhaaiitan, ftf-gftn-lB-t&n'. 

Afiiea, fifrl-ka. 

AgaSa, ft-gan'y&. 

Ajaoeio, a-vfit'cho. 

AjTon, AkTon. 

Alabama, Al-a-bA'ma. 

Alaska, ftlAe'ka. 

Albany, ^rba-nl. 

Albemarle, Al'bc-inflrl. 

Albofnerqae, AI-bdo-kAr'kft. 

Alentiui, tlfl'shi-an. 

Alexandria, Al-c(;»-Aii'drI-a. 

Algeria, Al-jC'rl-A. 

Algiera, Al-jerz'. 

AUeghaay, Al'e-gfl-nl. 

Allegheny, Arc-gA-nl. 

Alpine, al'pln. 

Altai, Al-tr. 

Altamaha^ al-ta-ma-b§'. 

Alteona, al-ido'iin. 
Amaion, Am'a<z5n. 
Amiierdam, Am'ster-dAm. 
Amnr, A- moor'. 
Anam, a-uAni'. 
Andean, An-de'an. 
Andei, Aii'dCz. 

AndroMOggin, An-dros-cAgMn. 
Annapolis, An-iiAp'0-lIs. 
Antaretie, Aii-tArk'tlk. 
Antieoiti, Antl-k»s'ti. 
Antofkgaata, An-tO-fA-gAs'tA. 
Antwerp, Antwerp. 
Anvio^ An-vIk^ 
Apalaeaee, Ap-a-IAcb'6. 
Apennines, Ap'un-ulnz. 
Apia, A'i>E.A. 

Appalaehian, Ap-pa-lA'cbl-an. 
AppalaehieoUk A-rm-IAch-IkO'lA. 
Appomattox, Ap-i>0-mAt'tokB. 
Arab, Ar'Ab. 
Arabian, A-rA'bl-un. 
Aral, Ar'al. 
Ararat, Ar'a-rAt. 
Arohancel, flrk-An'j£l. 
Arehipelago, Arkl-pgl'A-gO. 
Aretie, Ark'tik. 
Are^nipa, A-rS-kG'pA. 
Ar^nuna, Ar'j6n-t6'-na. 
Aniona, Ar-I-zO'na. 
Arkansu. Ar'kan-Fft'. 
Asia, A'shl-a. 
Asiatie, A-shT-At'Ik. 
Astoiia, As-tO'rl-a. 



Astrakhan, As-trA-kAn'. 
Ataeama, A-tA-kA'mA. 
AtehafUaya, Acb-af-a-ira. 
Atehison, Acb'I-Hoii. 
Athabasca, Atb-abAs'ka. 
Athens, Aib'^nz. 
Atlanta, At-lAn'ta. 
Atlantic, At-lAn'tlk. 
Anekland, ak'land. 
Angnsta, ft-glis'ta. 
Austin, {j^s'ilv. 
Anstraiia, fts-trA'II-a. 
Austria, fta'trl-n. 
Avon, A'voii. 
AsoT, A-zdv'. 
Asores, a-zOrz'. 

Bahama, bn-bft'ma. 

Bahia. bAC'A. 

Bdlni, bT'kAl. 

Baku, bAkdD'. 

Balearic, bAlcAr'Ik. 

Balise, bA-16//. 

Balkan, bAl-kAn'. 

Balkash, bAl-kAsb'. 

BalUe, tiftl'ilk. 

Baltimore, lAl'lI-nior o?* mOr. 

Baluchistan, ba-I(R)-cbl8-tAn'. 

Bangkok. bAtj'kOk'. 

Bangor, bAii'gCr. 

Bareelona, bAr-tic-lO'nA. 

Batanns, bA-tAn'gAs. 

Baton ttouge, bAt-Qn lObzh'. 

Bayou, bl'OO. 

Beaufort » O'fOrt (N. C.) or bfl' 

flirt (S. C). 
Beohnanaland, 2 Skd-An'a-l And. 
Bedouin, lied'uo-Cn. 
Belfast, bC'ITAst (Me.) or b£I-fAMt 

(Ireland). 
Bdgium, b^l'jT-nm. 
Belgrade, belgrAd'. 
Bdle Isle. bSl 11'. 
Benares, b£n-A'rez. 
Bengal, b£n-g§I'. 
Bonne, b6n-dd-6'. 
Berber, bdr'ber. 
Bergen, ber'gen. 
Bermg, bC'ring. 

Berlin, bdr'lln or Ger. bgr-l6n'. 
Bermuda, bor-ina'da. 
Bern, born. 
Bhuten, I uu-tAn'. 
Binghamton, bln^r'ain-ton. 
Birmingham, bc'r'mlng-&in. 
BiMay, bTn^A. 
Bismark, bln'mArk. 
Bloemfontein, bloDin-fOn'tln. 
Bogota, l)0-<!0-tA'. 
Bohol, bo-bor. 
Boise, boJ.zA'. 
Bokhara, bOkA'rft. 
Bolan, bo 'Inn. 
Bolivia, bo-llv'l-a. 



Boma, bO'mA. 

Bombay, b^m-bA'. 

Boothia, bdb'thl-o. 

Bordeaux, bOr-do'. 

Borneo, l6r'nC-0. 

Bosnia, bOz'nl-A. 

Bosporus, bde'ijO-rQs. 

Bothnia, b6th'nl-u. 

Brahmaputra, brA-nia-(.oo'tni. 

BrasU, bni.zil'. 

Braios, biA'zos. 

Bremen, brA'nien. 

Breslau, brdsMow. 

Brest, brSHt. 

Brindisi, brGnMC-sfi. 

Brisbane, Itrle'bAn. 

Brooklyn, brook'lln. 

Brussels, brQt>'telz. 

Bucharest, lifi-ka-rSeC. 

Budapest, loo'da-peeit. 

Buenos Ayres, bO'nQs A'rlz or Sp. 

hw A'nOt* rrOe. 
Bulgaria, bdbl-gA'rI-a. 
Burungton, bOr'lIng-ton. 
Burma, bfir'aiA. 
Butte, bar. 



Cairo, kAr'r>aT.8.);WrO (Egypt). 
Calcutta, kAI-kfit'tti. 
Califbmia, kAlI-fOr'nl-a. 
Callao, kAI-lA'O. 
Cambodia, kAm-bO'de-a. 
Cambridge, kAm'brlj. 
Campeehe, kAm-pA'cbA. 
Canada, k An 'a-da. 
Canadian. ka-nA'de-an. 
Canary, ka-nA'rl. 
Cantabrian, kAn-tA'l>ri-an. 
Canton, k An 'ton (U. S.) ; kAn-ton' 

(China). 
Cape Breton, br5t'6n. 
Caracas, kA-rA'kAs. 
Cardenas, cAr'dS-nAs. 
Caribbean, kArIb-b€'an. 
Carolina, kAr-A-ll'na. 
Carpathian, kAr-pA'thl-an. 
Carpentaria, kAi-p^n-tA're-a. 
Cartagena, kAr-ui-j6'na. 
Caseade, kAi>-kAd'. 
Cas^aUj kAn'ijT-an. 
Cassiquiari, ka-bG-kC-A'iC. 
Catoche, kri-to'^liA. 
Caucasus, ka'kas&s. 
Cavite, kA-vC-tA'. 
Cayenne, kA-ySn'. 
Celebes, i(Src-biJz. 
Cenis, se-nC. 
CetUiue, cbA t€n'yA. 
Cevennes, nR-vC'im'. 
Ceylon. sO-lrtn'. 
Champlain, «>bAin-plAn'. 
ChapiQa, 8hA-pAMA. 
Chattahooehee, cbAt-tii.l Ob'che. 
Chattanooga, chAt-tA-nOo'ga. 
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Chautauqua, sba-tft'kwa. 
Chdsea, ciifM'ee. 
Cherbourg, eh^r'bftrg. 
Chesapeake, rbj^8'a-p6k. 
Cheyenne, i*lil-(^n'. 
Chieago, »hv k{)'go. 
Chihuahua, cl.6-wA'\v&. 
Chile. chC'iA 

Chimboraso, cLIm-bO-rn'zC. 
Chinese, ci.I'i Cz. 
Christiania, krTf^te-A'iiC-A. 
Cienftiegos, tS-Sn'iwfk'grm, 
Cinehona, 8in-kO'iia. 
Cincinnati, dn-dn-nA'tl. 
Clyde, klid. 
Cologne, kG-lOn'. 
Colombia. ko-lOm'bClL 
Colon. k6-l6n'. 
Colorado, kdlo-rA'dn. 
Concepdon, kun-eC'p'elifin. 
Ceoeord, kdrk'urd. 
Connecticut 1% dn-nCt 'T-k fi t . 
Constance, Kdn'etane. 
Constantinople, kdn-i>tAn'tI-i.o } 
Copenhagen, kO'ix^n-hA'gen. 
Cordova, kOr'dO-vA. 
Corinth, ki5r'Ti tb. 
Corpus Christi, kOr'pfie kris'lC 
Corrientes, kOr-reen'tj^'s. 
Corsiea, kdr'hl-kn. 
CosU Rim, k^H'tA rS'kA. 
Cotopaxi, ko-tri-i)Ak'c>e. 
Covington, kfiv'Iug-ton. 
Craeow, krA'kO. 
Cuba, kfi'ba. 
Cuseo, I utfti'kn. 
Cyprus, sT'prfls. 



Dahomey, dfthO'mS. 
Dakota, da-kO'ta. 
Dallas, dAi'as. 
Damascus, da-mAs'kfis. 
Daatiic, (iAnt'zIk. 
Danube, dAn'flb. 
Dardanelles, (iAr-da-n<^iz' 
Darien, dA're-^n. 
Davenport, dAv'en-pOrt. 
Deeatnr, ue-kA'tur. 
Dekkaa, ('(k'knn. 
Delaware. dSl'a-\\Sr. 
Delhi, India, dC^'ie. 
Dos Moines, dc muti:'. 
Detroit, de-troit'. 
Dni^er, nS'per. 
Dniester, i ef^'tcr. 
Dovrelleld, dO-vre-fygId'. 
Drave, drAv. 
Dresden, dt^z'don. 
Dubusue, doo-bllk'. 
Dulutii, dtI-)o^>th'. 
Dundee, d(in-de'. 
Dunedin, d&n-Cklln. 
Dwina, dwG'na. 
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I, 6'brO. 

UTftuB, e-jlp'8han. 

Qte, ei'bc. 
Stes, dl-bo&rz'. 
Bmrm, ^l-niT'ra. 
CPmo, ei p&'aO. 

lophntes, (L-Trh^tSz, 
Eanais, G-rSL'i^til-a. 
tosfMB, Q-rG-p^'an. 
ffaasTiUft, 6v'aiiz-vil. 
6v'er-^8t. 



FiDd&ttd, fakMand. 
Fmaa, tez-zftn'. 
Fiji, le'jfi. 

Fiaiftem, fTii-Ii^tfir'. 
Kahai. tin'land. 
Karl fvOftl. 
Jleiia, fl6r'I-da. 
Ftel da Lm, fdn dfl ]Xk'. 
Feama, t6r-niG'fra. 
rartWaTD*, XX fill. 
Frtakfazt, lifink'fo&rt. 
rraaer, fra'xer. 
Frenni, fre-mfint'. 
Fraaa, fr5!«'nO. 
Fb^oo, UMi'cbow. 
Fficnan. ill Cjl-aii. 
Fasyamai, lu&-%I-&'iniL 

fiilTestoa, pirvcB-ton. 

Salvay, Kal'\xfi. 

9iac«, fs&ti'jez. 

Guraae, ^a-rOnn'. 

Geaewe, j^«-e-86^ 

OcBflra, jo-nC'va. 

Seaoiy j£ii'o-a. 

BMXgia, jOr'jl-a. 

Set^sbnrg. gCt'Iz-bftrir- 

flkati, eats. 

Oat, g^ut. 

Giknltar, jl-brftl'tar. 

Gila. hS'lfi. 

Qiitada, zhS-rONd'. 

Siagaw, gias'gO. 

Sooeeitar, gl&s'ter. 

a«^ ^/ be. 

SriaatU, ^rfn-Sl'. 

SttdilfiiiTir, f;wa-dftl-k6-v6r'. 

Ooaaaco, gwa-nft'ko. 
Gaaaijiikto, gwfi-na-hwft'tO. 
SuteauJa, }!w{^-tft-ni&'lft. 
GttiTaiiisl, trwT-&-k6r. 
Gaiaaa, «ie-&'Dft. 
Qaiaea, ^n'S. 

Haiti, hS'tl. 
Hakodate, ii&^kO-<lft't6. 
Eslifax. hAl'e-fAk«. 
Eiag Cliaa, h&ng'chow. 
HiUerma, hiit'tc'r-aa. 
I'.7aD&. Im-vftii'n. 
Havre, nil'vcr. 
Ibvaii, hi-uT'6. 
Hebrides, hUi'rl-dBz. 
Hesla, hek'la. 
Edca^ hSl'e-na. 
BnlaMD, bfin-lO'pen. 
Henfc, h(*r-at'. 
Slo. tiriO. 

Smalaya, hTm-ft'la-yn. 
Bada-Knsk, hInMub-kJtab. 
Hodiutaa, hin-do-stan'. 
HiaB«. \io-&ng'. 
Htlg^i. hGl-(?en'. 
Hdyokt. hnr.vok. 
HtBOo. hriiiMu. 
EMdoraa, hCm-dob' ttlb. 
B«gk«iig, liOng-kOiig'. 



Hanolidxi, J^tO-nO-luu^ldD. 
Hooflae, l.ou'eak. 
HcMa t wuB, hoo-aa-tdDlc. 
Houton, hOfl'toD. 
Hndaon, h&d'son. 
Hoi, iuK) ft'. 
Hunboldt, h&m'bOlt. 
HoBgary, hfin^garri. 
Hnron, ha'ron. 

Idaho. T'da-ho. 

niinais, II-l!-noi' or -noiz'. 

noilo, fl-lo-e'lo. 

India, In'dl a. 

Indiana, In-dl-ftn'n. 

IndJanapoUa, In-dl-Au-Ap'o-IIs. 

Indiat, in'dfiz. 

Indna, Tn'Ulto. 

loaiui, T-0'Dl-an. 

laira, I'O-wa. 

Ionian*, fike'kft. 

Inn, Ciilu'. 

IrkaUk, Ir-kdotsk'. 

Italian, T-tftl'yan. 

Itaaea, TtAo'ka. 

Ithaaa, Ith'a-ka. 

Jamaioa, ja-mfl'ka. 

Japan, ja-pAn^ * 

Ja^a, jft'va. 

Jeney, jer'zl. 

JohannMknrg, yO-hftn'nea-bfirg. 

Joliat. jr>'i('-c>t. 

Jaan de Pnea, hJo-ftn dil foo'kft. 

Jnan Ftmaadei, f£r-n&A'd£th. 

Janean, jfi-tin'. 

Jangfrao, yuoiie'frow. 

Jaaiita, jfl-nl-fli'A. 

Kabul, kft'bnl. 
Kadiak, kftd-vAk'. 
Kalahari. ka<1fthft'rl. 
Kamehatka, kftm-chftt'ka. 
Kamenin, kft-mft-rdOn^ 
Kanawha, ka-iift'wa. 
Kankakei, kAo-karke'. 
Kansas, kAii'sae. 
Kara, kA'rA. 
Katididin, kn-tA'dln. 
Kanai, kow-rc. 
Kenia, kft-nC'A. 
KeTincboe, kCn-c-b€k'. 
Kentoaky, kCn-t&k'I. 
Keokuk, kS'O-kfik. 
Khaibar, kft'O-bftr. 
Khartom, kar-t(K)m'. 
Kholat, keUt'. 
Khin-ghan, kin-gftn'. 
Khiva. kC''vA. 
Kief, kGf. 

Kilanea, keiow-B'a. 
Kilimanjaro, kll'S-uiftn-jfl-rO'. 
Kiolen, kyO'Ien. 
Kioto, ke-O'tO. 
Kirghii, klr-^Cz'. 
Klamath, kin'math. 
Klondike. klAn'dTk. 
KnozTille, nGkH^!l. 
Kongo, kOn'ars. 
Kordofaa, iTdr-dG-f&n'. 
Korea, kO-rC'a. 
Kaenlon, kw6n-loou'. 
Kyoto, ke-r/iO. 

Labrador, ]Alvra-<ldr'. 
Laehine, IA-hIiCii'. 
Laerosso, la-krOH'. 
Ladoga, lA(l'0-^a. 
Ladrones, In-drOn?/. 
Lafayotto, ni-fll-^>t'. 
La Gaaira, )A gwT'rA. 
Lindes, I6si\. 
Lansing, lAn'sTng. 
La Pas, Ifl ])ilt.h'; 
La PUta, la ])Ul'tii. 
Laramie, l:1r'n-)nG. 



Las Vtgas, Ifts vA'gAa. 

Lanronilan, Ift-rSn'ahe-an. 

LoadTiUe, l^iMl. 

LeaTtnworth, I5v'en*worth. 

Liipde, iTp'alk. 

Lsna, le'na. 

Leona, IC-O'nC. 

Lexington, Ifik'slng-ton. 

Loyto, lA'e-tft. 

Liberia, IT M'rI-a. 

libyan, llb'e-an. 

lollo, lei. 

Lima, IC'mft (Pera). 

Idngayen, 16ii-gA-y6n. 

IdFari, llp'a-re. 

Lisbon, nz'hon. 

Liverpool, llv'er-pCol. 

Llano Estaeado, hft'nO ea-tft-kft'do. 

Loanda, lO-AnMA. 

Lofoden, lO-fO'den. 

Loire, IvtAr. 

Loo Angelas, lOs An^gSl-Ss. 

Lonisiaaa, hTb-G-zd-h'na. 

LonisTillo, ]6b'U- or lob'I-vfl. 

LonrenQO Marques, lO-rSu'sO mftr- 

k6«. 
Luoeme. \i5b-^m\ 
Lnray, ifl-rfl'. 
Luxemburg, lAks'Sm-bflrg. 
Luaon, Iuo-z0n\ 
Lyons, irdnz. 



r, m&-kft'o. 

nia-kAs'sar. 



nin-kCii'zI. 

]Iaekinao,'inAki-iift. 

Kaeon, nift'kiin. 

Madamoar, mAd-a-g&'kar. 

Madeva, nia-dfi'ra. 

MidTtffi ma-drAti'. 

Madrid, inAd'rld {V. S.) ; ma-drld' 

(Spain). 
Maelstrom, mAPBtrdm. 
Magdalana, n Ag-dftlft't ft. 
Magdeburg, mft^'de-lidbrg. 
Magellan, ma-jcruii. 
Mame, mftn. 
Malaeea, nm-ISk'a. 
Managua, inft-nA'gwft. 
Manohester, inAn'cht'H-tcr. 
Manehuria, niftii-chd?/ru-a. 
Mandalay, niftn'da-lft. 
Manila^ lua-iill'a. 
Manitoba, mAn-I-t(VbS'. 
Mansanillo, inAn-thft-nel'yO. 
Maori, inft'O-rO. 
Maraeaibo, mft-rA-kT'bO. 
Marajo, mfi-rft-/hO\ 
Maruion, mft-r&n-yOn'. 
Marmora, inAr'ino-ra. 
Marseillos, niftr-i<fil//. 
Martiniauo, mfir-tl-iiCk'. 
Maskat niAu-kAt'. 
Maasaehusetts, inAB-a-oha'eet8. 
Matagorda, niAt-a-^Or'da. 
Matamoros, niAt-n-mO'ros. 
MatansM, ma-tAii'zas. 
Matapan, ma-ta-i>&ii' (Gr.). 
Maui, ino>A '6. 
Mauna Kea, mow 'i! ft kA'ft. 
Mauna Loa, lo'ft 
Mauritius, iiia-rI»th'i-&8. 
Maoatlan, ma-^MAn'. 
Mediterranean, ni^d-I-ter-rft'nc-an. 
Mekong, nia-k(5nu:'. 
Melbovne, ingrbfirn. 
Memphremagog, nidm-frc-mA'gdg. 
Memphis, inSmMH. 
Mendooino, mCi)-(lo-i»e'uO. 
Meriden, inGr'I-ddn. 
Merrimae, niSr'I-inuk. 
Mersey, mCr'zI. 
Messina, in@»-Hr''iift. 
Mezioo, nidks'I-kO. 
Michi^ui, inlBh'f-^nn. 
Milan, mirnti or niMAii'. 
Milwaukee, nill-wg'ke. 



Mindanao, men-dft-nft'O. 
Mindoro, men-dO'rO. 




Missouri, niTB-Ob'ri. 

Mobile, mO-bGP. 

Mohavo, mO-bA'vA. 

Mohawk, niO'hak. 

Molokai, mO-lOkT'. 

Moluoeas, mo-lftk'kaz. 

Mombasa, ni^iiu-bAti'a. 

MongoliS] nidn-gO'lI-a. 

Mononnnela, mO-nOn-ga-be'la. 

Monrom, n)6n-r0'vl-a. 

Montana, mdn-tA'iia. 

Montauk, ro^n-tAk^ 

Mont Blano, diOn bIdN' or niount 

blAnk. 
Mont Qenis, mOM' Be-ud' or uionnt. 
Montenegro, mOii-tfl-iiA'grO. 
Monterey, luOn-te-ift'. 
MontoTideo, m6n-te-vId'6-0. 
Montgomory, mont-glini^T-I. 
MontpoUer, mdnt-pC'lI-er. 
Monvoal, indnt-rt'-ftl\ 
Moray, ii:lir4. 
Moroooo, ii.O-rdk'O. 
Mosoow, niAii'kG. 
Mount Bi Eliaa, e-IT'ue. 
Mount Tyndall, tin'dnl. 
Mosambique, mG-zain-bek' 
Mukden, n ook-d€u'. 
Munieh, nitl'nlk. 
Murray, mfir'ift. 
Muskogon, niQ»-k6'gou. 

Nan-ling, i ftn'llng. 

Nantea, iiAnts. 

Nantuekot, iiAn-tQk'ct/ 

Naples, nA'iilz. 

Narraganseit, nAr-ra-gAii'set. 

Naahua, nAbh'fl-a. 

NMaau, u&»'^. 

Natehas, iiA'cliez. 

Nobraaka, ne-brfta'ka. 

Nepal, na-i)ftl'. 

Netherlands, uSCh'er-landz. 

Neuso, nfl8. 

Nerada, ne-v9'da. 

Newark, nfi'nrk. 

Newfoundland, nfl' fond-land. 

New Hampshire, hAmp'Bkir. 

New Orleans, Or'k^anz. 

Newport, ntl'^^^Ort 

New loaland, /6'land. 

Niagara, i.I-Ag'a-ra. 

Niearagua, nG-kA-rft'gwft. 

Niger, iirjer. 

N^ai NoTfforod, nlj'n^ n6v-g6-r6d' 



gagj ,,tng..pO. 



«w>«wm-. nOrfok. 
Norwegian, nOr-wC'jI-on. 
Norwkh, nOr'wIch (U. S.) ; nOr'rlj 

(Knji.). 
Nova Bootia, nO'va ekO'shT-a. 
Nora Zembla, nG'va zSm'bla. 
Nubia, iitl'bl-a. 
Nueees, nuA't^^rf). 
Nuevitaa, nwA-vC'las. 
Nyania, nT-An'za. 
Nyaasa, ne-A8'i*A. 

Oahu, G-A'ho&. 
Oakland, Gk'land. 
Obi, G'be. 
Odessa, G-dSs'ea. 
Ogden, Ag'dgn. 
Okeehobee, 0-k6-chG'b6. 
Okeflnokeo, 0-ke-fI-uO'k6. 
Okhotsk, G-kGt8k'. 
Oklahoma, Gk-lA-hO'ma. 
Olympia, O-IIm'pI-a. 
Omaha. GMna-hft. 
Oman, G-mftn'. 
Omak, 5m8k. 
Onega, G-n€'ga. 
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Onodft, 0-nT'da. 
OntarM, eSn-til'rT-O. 
Ongmi, Or'e-<;dn. 
OrinoM, OrlnO'kO. 
Orinba, O-rethA'bft. 
Orkaty, Ork'ne. 
OtUcMh, d^h'koeh. 
Oawego, fls-wC'pO. 
Otnolo, O-triln'tO. 
Ottawa, At'ta-wa. 
Onrk, 0-zftrk'. 

PMiflA, pa-i«Tf'Tk. 
Padasah, pa-dfl'ka. 

P«o, pa'go. 
Palawaa, paift-wftn'. 
Paltimo, pa-ler'mO. 
PalMtiae, pftrcstTn. 
Paoiir, p&mGr'. 
Pamlieo, pAm'lIkO. 
Pampaa, pftm'{)A8. 
Piaama, i)An-a-m&'. 
Paaay, p&-nT'. 
Papva, pAp'ob-a. 

Panfaay, pjl-rft-gwl. 

ParaBi|tfiM, p2r-a-niAr1-bO. 

Parana, pfl-ra-njl\ 

Puis, par'Is. 

Putaie, pfte-sfi'Ik. 

Pammafaoddy, pAs-ama-kwdd'I. 

Patageaia, pAt-a-gO'nI-a. 

PatanoB, pat'er-»on. 

Pawtnekrt, pft-t&k'et. 

Ptdee, p6-de'. 

Paldng, poking'. 

Paling, pe-nng\ 

PaaniylTania, p^n-sTl-yfl'nl-a. 

Panotaaot, pe-nAb'ttcot. 

Panaaeola^ P%n-8a-k0'la. 

Paeria, pC-0'rI-a. 

Paraambaao, pdr-n&m-bOli'kO. 

Paraia, p€r'ishl-u. 

Parth, ptJrth. 

Parn, pc-roo'. 

Phaniz, fC'nIkH. 

PhUadalphia, ni-adSI'n-a. 

PhiUppina, nrip-Iti. 

Piadmant, pCd'mdnt. 

Plana, pG-ar'. 

Piatarmariiiktfig, pS-tcr-mftr^to- 

bfir^. 
Piadu, pill '(Ills. 
Piaaa, (iS'iiOs. 
Piraau, pI-rG'&s. 
Pittaborg, plte'biirg. 
Platta, piflt. 
Plymoalh, pllm'fith. 
Pampaii, poin-pil'y8. 
Panaa. pOn'thft. 

Pantehartrain, pdnt-chnr-trftn'. 
PapaaatajMtl, pO-pO'kAt ft iHl-il. 
Part aa rrinaa, pOrt prins'. 
Parto Riaa, pOr'tO rC'kO. 
Part Said, A-ed'. 
Partamaatli, i)Grti)'math. 
Partogal, phr'tfl-gal. 
Partagnaaa, pOr'ta-gCz. 
Patomaa, ))0-tO'inak. 
Pataai, po-tn-8G'. 
Panghkaapaia, po-klp'sl. 
Pragoa, prftir. 
Pratoria. piC-iOr'C-a. 
PriMlaf, prebcmv. 
Prandaaaa, pr6v'I-<lcnB. 
Pniaaia, pro^h'va. 
PnaUa, pwGb'Io. 
Pnarta Prinaipa, pwCr'tO prCn'ft^ 

p*. 




Pngat, pfl'jct. 
Pyranaas, plrVnGz. 

kwc-b€k'. 
kfl-rft'tft-rO. 
,,, kwlii'zl. 

, ke'to. 

Baeina, ra-aen'. 

Rainiar, rft'iiSr. 

Raleigh, rft'Ia. 

Rappahannaak, rfipa-hSn'ok. 

Raaoing, r£cl'Ing. 

Rhtaa, rln. 

Rhana, rOn. 

Riga, rt'ga (V. S.) ; rC'gft (Rus.). 

Ria Graada, rGr> gifttiMll. 

Ria Janaira, zha-iifi'6-rO. 

Ria Nagra, nft'gro. 

Roanoka, rO-a-nOk'. 

Raehaatar, rjSch'eBter. 

Rattardam, r^t'er-dAm. 

Ronmalia, iJ^-inC'lea. 

RaanaaiiL ioi>-nift'Di-a. 

Raaaia, rOah'a. 

Baaa, sft'ko. 

Baaramnta, aSk-ra-mfin'tO. 

Saginaw, Mie'I-nft. 

Bahama, nft'iift-mft. 

Sahara, »ft-h[l'ra. 

SaigaBj f*I-gGn'. 

Saint Albana, BSnt ^rbanz. 

Saint Angaatiaa, a'glia-ten. 

Saint (Hair, klftr'. 

Saint Craiz, kroi'. 

Saint Oathard, gO-tArd'. 

Saint Halana, t«Mt he-lC'na. 

Saint Lawranea, piliit Ift'rens. 

Saint Laaia, IdO'Is or loD'I. 

Saint Patarahnrg, pG'terz-bfirg. 

Saint Raqaa, rOk. 

Sakhalin, Kfl-khft-lSn'. 

Salam, f*ft'lcin.' 

Salanika, Kfi-lo-nG'kft. 

Salvadar, Bfil-vA-dOr'. 

Samarkind, Bflm-ar-kfind'. 

Samaa, (>ft-inn'A. 

San Antonia, »&n An-tA'nI-0. 

Ban Bamardina, bc^r-nAr-dfi^nO. 

San Diaga, hAii dC-A'gO. 

SandnjSy, sAn-dttri'kl. 

San Franeiaaa. frAn-ri^'kO. 

San Jaaaain, nftn hO-A-ken'. 

San Jaai, U6-P&'. 

San Jnan, boo-Aii'. 

San Laaaa. lo&'kaB. 

Santa Baraara, aAu'ta bAr'ba-ra. 

Saate Pi. f ft. 

Saataa, BAn-t6^ 

Saatiaca, BAn-tC-A'gO. 

Santa Domiaga, »An'tO dO*m6n'gO. 

Saataa, sAn'tOtt. 

Sarataga, fiAr-a-tO'ga. 

Sardiaia, 8Ar-dIn'T-a. 

Saakatahawan, sAH-kflrh'o-wftn. 

Saalt Sainta Ifaria, ^00 aSnt uiA'rl. 

Savannah, sa-vAu'a. 

SaTa, 8Av. 

Seaadiaam, HkAn-dl-nft'vI-a. 

Soheaaatadr, ^kt^-n^k'ta-dG. 

Schajlkill, KkcTol'kll. 

Saotlaad, HkOtMand. 

Saraatan, HkrAii'ton. 

Saattta, B«-AtM. 

Saina, 8fin. 

Sanacna, eCn'e-ka. 

Saaagal, HGn-o-cal'. 

Saaasambia, Hf'u-c-gSm'bl-a. 

Saaa( fi&-6bV, 



Sania. edr'vl-a. 
Bhanghai, i*hAng-hA1. 
Shannan, fihAn'uD. 
Shaata, sbAs'ta. 
Shabaygan, Bbe-boi'gan. 
Shafflald, shef'feid. 
Shaaaadaah. phfin-An-dG'a. 
Shaahana, 8liO-RbO'ne. 
Shravapart, Rhrfiv'pOrt. 
SiasL t»T-Arn'. 
Sibaria, Bl-be'ria. 
Siaily, f>It>'I.II. 

Siarxa Kadra, ee-^r'a niA'drft. 
Singapara, eiQ-ga-pOr'. 
Siavz, fob'. 
Sitka, Bit'ka. 
Smyrna, snidr'na. 
Sakata, 60-kotO'. 
SamiJi, RO-mA'ie. 
Samanrilla, f>Qm'(T-vIl. 
Svakaaa, spOkAii'. 
BuaaTQi 8tA-nO-voi'. 
Staekhalm, BtAk'hOlin. 
Straabug, strftz'bfirg. 
Statfcgazt, 8tobi'gArt. 
Saara, KHi'kro. 
Sndan, fXMMlAn'. 
Baaa, mm) fix'. 
Bala, 8<K>-]<5&. 
Samatra, odb-mA'trA. 
Sanda, ntin'dn. 
Sondarlaad, fi&tiMer-land. 
Saanahanna, KfiB-kwe-hAn'a. 
Swadan. BwG'den. 
Bwitaarland; 8wIt'zcr-laDd. 
Sydnay, ald'ni. 
Syraaaaa, rir'a-kfls. 
Syria, slrl-a. 

Tahrii, tA-brOz'. 

Taaama, tA-ko'mA. 

Tagaa, tfi'g&g. 

Tahaa, tA-IiO'. 

Tahlaiaah, tAMOkwft. 

Tallaaaaaaa, tftl-a-hA^'G. 

Tampa, tAin'pa. 

Tampiaa, tAtn-)iG'kO. 

TanuariTa, tA-nft'iiA-rC-vO. 

Tanganyika, lAii-gAii-yCkA. 

Taraata, tA'rAn-tO. 

Taamaaia, tAz-inA'nI-a. 

Taantan, t An 'tun. 

Tanrna, t{('r&8. 

Tahad. cbAd. 

Tagnalgalpa, tft-gOD-sG-gArpA. 

Taharin, ti*-hrAn'. 

Tahnaatapaa, tA-wAn-tft-pSk'. 

Taanaaaaa, tcn-ncct-fifi'. 

Tarra Haata, tGr-c bot'. 

Tazia. tfikH'as. 

Thamaa, tliAmz (U. S.); tdmz 

(Eng.). 
Thaiaa, tie. 

Thiaa-Shan, te-An'sbAn. 
Tibar, tT'ber. 
Tibat, tl-bCt' or tib'gt. 
Tiaa-taia, iG-Gn'tPGn. 
Tiarra dal Faaga, tC-^r'rA dCl 

fwA'uO. 
Tillia, tIMCs'. 
Tigrla. tl'grlP. 
Timbaktn, tlm-bd&k't<j&. 
Timar, tG-ninr'. 
Titiaaaa, tlt-GkA'kA. 
Taaaatina, tO-kAn-tfins'. 
Takya, tO'kO-0. 
Talada, to-IG'dn. 
Talima, tO-lG'niA. 
Tambigbaa, tdm-blg'b^. 



Tapaka, tO-pfi'ka. 
Taraata, tO-r6ii'tO. 
Triaata, trG-C»t'. 
Triaidad, trluUlAd'. 
Tripali. ulp'o-ll. 
Taaaon, tfl-B6n'. 
Tnnia, tfl'nle. 
Tnrin, ill'rin. 
Tnrkaatan, tdur-kla-tAn'. 




umgnay, ou-nKi-gi^T'. 
Utah, tl'tA tjt- fl'tft. 
Utiaa, tl'tlka. 

Valdai, vAl'dT. 
Valaada, va-lSn>bI-a. 
Yalparaiaa, vAl-pAjT'iin. 
Yaaaanyar, vAn-Kuo'vcr. 
Yoianda, vdn-o-zu-e'la. 
Vaniaa. vGn'l8. 
Vara tola, vft'rAkiuoft'. 
Varda, vCnl. 
Vanaaat, ver-n:5nt'. 
Vaaaviaa, ve-(»aM-lb. 
Viatoria, vIk-tO'rG n. 
Viaaaa, vT-en'a (U. S.) ; T6-?D'a 

(Austria). 
Virginia, ver-jln'i-a. 
Vialala, vie'tfl-ln. 
VladiTaatak, v]A-<!6-%0e-tOk'. 
Velga, vfil'gA. 

Wabaah, wa'bash. 
Waehaaatt. wft-cbfl'ect 
Wadai, wA'dl. 
Walaa, wAlz. 
Waraaw, wftrV^. 
Waaatah, iKft'oAch. 
Wallaiid. wGl'and. 
Walliagian, ucl'ing-ton. 
Wanar, vft'uer. 
Waatminatar, wSat'DiIn-stcr. 
Wattar, vgi'ter. 
Whaaling, hwCI'Ing. 
Wiahita. wIcb'Mft. 
Wilkaabarra, wIlkti'bAr-I. 
Willamatta, wIlA'niGt. 
Wilmiagtan, wll'mlng-ton. 
Winnamaaea, wln4l-nifik'a. 
Winnapaaaakaa, wln-Gpo-f^'ke. 
Winnipeg, wln'l-p^. 
Winana, wl-no'na. 
Wtaaaaki, wl-nOte'kl. 
Wiaaaaaia, wIi«-kAn'9ln. 
Waonaoakrt, \i uon-tidk'et 
Waraaatar, wooe'ter. 
Wyaming^ wl-O'inlng. 

TaUaaai, yA-hlo-Ro!'. 
Takatak, yA-k(SbL<k'. 
Taag-taa, vAng'tsG. 
Tarnnd, yAr-kAud'. 
Taaaa, y&-zd&'. 
Tanaaai, y#n-G.8ft'6. 
Taaao, yee'sO. 
Takahama, yG-ko-hA'mA 
Tankara, yfinkVra. 
Taaamita, yO-^Sm'MG. 
Tnaatan, yob kA-tAn'. 
Tnkan, ydb'kdn. 



zAk-atA'ka9. 
zAm-bft'zt*. 
■ ■ . zAn'zi-bAr. 
lalalaad. z^Sb^do-land. 
Inriah, tufl'rlk. 
laydar Saa, zoi'der cA'. 
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